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PHE NE NT of the A of 
Natural Hiſtory, tends ſo greatly 
do enlarge and improve the mind, that its 
ftudy hath been recommended by the wiſe 
and learned of all ages, as equally uſeful 

to individuals and beneficial to the public. 

So cultivated, indeed, hath been this cap- 
tivating Science in modern times, that we 
have ſeen it ſucceſſively admired as the 
hand-maid, and miſtreſs of the Arts. Of 

the writers, who have moſt contributed 

to its preſent flouriſhing ſtate, the cele- 
brated De BUFFON ſtands in the firſt 
place. To Willoughby, Ray, Klein, Lin- 
nus, and others, the world is indebted 

for claſſical arrangements of animal, ve- 
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PREFACE 
getable, and foſſil productions. By theſe 


writers, however, the reader is preſented 
with a dry, unentertaining theory of their 
characteriſtic. peculiarities and nominal di- 
ſtinctions, with little regard to their in- 
ſtincis, habits, properties and uſes; cir- 
cumſtances that conſlitute;the moſt in- 
tereſting and inſtructive part of natural 
| knowledge ---To ſupply theſe important 
acfiderata, and to give a complete ſy 
ſtem, as well practical as theoretical, of 
_ the animal, vegetable, and mineral kiog- 
doms, Was the arduous talk of De BUF- 
FON; in the execution of which he i is u- 
niverſally allowed to have ſo eminently, 
fucceeded, that the works of ſubſequec.t 
naturaliſts ſeem little more than: abſtracts 
from thoſe of this original writer. ---The 
mutilations to which ſuch abſtracts are ne- 
: ceſſatily able, have of courſe cecaſioned 
0 many miſapprehenſions, that an En- 
gliſh tranſlation cf DE BUFFON's work: 
haus long been deſired by the lovers of Na- 
_ tural Hiſtory, in this Ong It is to 
grat ity this deſire that the preſent trandla- 
tion ts \- aan offered to the public, 
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. Xfterobſerving that the verſion was made 
| from the Octavo Edition of the b ny 
printed at Paris in the year 1769. it 

would be ſubmitted, without farther pre- 


face, to the public candour; were not ſome 


apology neceſſary for departing from the 
order, in which the matter Was original- 


ly. diſpoſed. M. De BUFFON begins his 
work with a diſcourſe on the manner of 
ſtudying and treating Natural Hiſtory 
ſcientifically. This diſcourſe is followed 
by another, containing a general theory of 


the Earth; to which are annexed the ſe- 


veral ſyſtems of Whiſton, Burnet, Wood- 
ward and others. The only reaſon the 
author gives {or this diſpoſition, is that the 
general N iſtory of the Earth ought to pre- 
cede the particular hiſtory of its produc- 
tions. But as the deſcription of particular 
objects is more intelligible and obvious 
than the inveſtigation of general theorems, 
it was conceived it might be more agree- 
able to the majority of readers, to begin 
with the practical obſervations on things, 


and thence to proceed gradually to theo- 


retical diſſertations and general ſyſtems. 
It 
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poſed that, on this plan, the 
firſt; as the moſt ſimple object; but 
as M. Dx BUFFON: juſtly obſerves, the 
Animal World takes the lead in point 
of importance; and as of all animals 


Man hath the pre-eminence, this work 


commences 2 with the A thor $ 
tract on that W 
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Of the Nu of Man. | 
$*+#*, HOUGH it is ſo much our * to AC 


not leſs acquainted with the human, than 
with any other exiſtenee. Provided by 
nature with organs, calculated ſolely for our preſer- 
vation, we never employ thoſe organs but to re- 
ceive foreign impreſſions; our only ſtudy is, to ac- 
quire a familiarity with external 5 and to exiſt 
ont of ourſelves. Too intent on multiplying the 
functions of our ſenſes, and on enlarging the exter- 


nal bounds of our being, rarely do we make any uſe 


of that internal ſenſe which reduces us to our true 
dimenſions, and which abſtracts from us whatever 
does not conſtitute a part of ourſelves. It is by an 
exertion of this ſenſe alone, however, that we can 
ſorm a proper judgment of ourſelves. But how 


Mall it receive its full activity and extent? How 


ſhall. the ſoul, in, which it reſides, be diſenga 
from all the illuſions of the mind: Having loſt the 
way I B habit 


# > Ap. quire an exact and thorough knowled 
. of ourſelves, yet I do —— if we — 
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habit of employing. it, it has remained inactive a- 


midſt the tumuſt of our cor poreal ſenſations ait has 
been, as it were, dried up by the fire of our paſſions: 
the heart, the mind, the ſenſes, have all co-ope- 
rated againſt it. 

Unalterable in its ſubſtance; and dle by its 
eſſence, it till, however, continues the fame. The 
ſplendor of its light has-been- overcaſt, but its 
power has not been diminiſhed. It is leſs lumi- 
nous; but its guidance is not the lefs certain. 
Let us then collect thoſe rays, of which we are not 

yet deprived. © The obſctfity with which we are. 
ad will decreaſe ; and though the road may 
not be every where equally filled with light, we yet 
_ have a torch that -will prevent us trom going 
aſtray. _ 

The firſt, and indeed the moſt difficult ſtep, which 
leads to the knowledge of ourſelves, is, a diſtinct 
eoneeption of the nature of the two ſubſtances that 
conſtitute our being. To fay fimply, that the one 


is unextended, immaterial, and immortal; and that 


the other is emendad; material, and mortal, is only 
to deny of one ching, what we affirm of another, 
What knowledge is to be acquired from this mode 
of negation? Such privative expreſſions can exhibit 
no real and poſitive idea; but to ſay, that we are 
certain of the exiſtence of the former, and that the 
exiſtence of the latter is leſs evident; that the ſab- 
ſtance of the one is fimple, indiviſible, and of one 
torm, ſince it only manitets itſelf by a fingle modi- 
fication, which is thought; that the other is leſs a 


ſubſtance than a ſubject, capable of receiving dif- 


ferent forms, which bear a relation to thoſe of our 
ſenſes, but all as uncertain, all as variable, as the 
nature of the organs themſelves: This is to ſay 
ſomething; it is to aſcribe to each ſuch diſtinct 
and poſitive . as may lead us to an dletmental 
knowledge of both, and to a compariſon between 
os - 8 
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From the ſmalleſt reflection on the oxi in of our 
knou ledge, it iseaſy, indeed, to perceive, chat by com- 
| pariſon one, we can acquire it. What is abſolutely 
9 is utterly. incomprehenſible: of this, 
God is the only inſtance we can adduce; he exceeds 
all;comprehenfion becauſe. he is ahove all compari- 
ſon, But whatever is capable of being compared, 
whatever we can contemplate in diflerent lights, 
whatever. we can conſider relatively, may always 
be concluded to come within the ſphere of our un- 
derſtanding. The more ſubjects of compariſon, the 

more different views, ox. particular appearances, we 
have for examining any object, the more methods 
chere are for obtaining a knowledge, of it, and the 
Seeker facility thete is to combine thole ideas-which 
ought to direct our judgment. 

77 25 exiftence of, the ſoul is: demonſtrated to = 
or rather that exiſtence and ourſelxes. form but one 
and the ſame thing. To be and to think, are with 
us; identical. This truth is within us, and it is more 
than intuitive; it is independent of our ſenſes, of 
our imagination, of our memory, and of all our 
other relative faculties. The exiſtence. of our bo- 
dy, and of other external objects, is held in uncer- 
tainty by every unprejudiced reaſoner; for Whet is 
that extenſion of length, breadth, and depth, Which 
we call our body, and which ſeems to be ſo much 
our oen, but as it relates to our ſenſes? What 
are even the material organs of thoſe. ſenſes, but fs 
many conformities with what affects them?. And, 
with regard to our internal ſenſe, our ſoul; has it as it any 
thing ſimilar, any thing i in common, with the natur 
of cheſe. external organs? Does. the ſenſation — 
in our ſoul by light or ſound, reſemble that tenuous 
matter, which ſeems to diffuſe light, or even that. tre 
mulous undulation, which ſound, produces in the air ꝰ 
Our eyes and our ears have every,,neceflaxy! confort 
N with en matters, becauſe. thoſe organs and 


. : mat- 
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matter itſelf, are, in effect, of the ſame nature. 


The ſenſation, however, which the ſoul experiences, 
has nothing firmilar, nothing analogous to it; and 


is not this a ſufficient proof, that the nature of the 


ſoul is in reality different from that of matterꝰ 
If is a certain truth, then, that the internal ſen- 
ſation is altogether different from its cauſe; as alfo, 
that, if there are things which exiſt without us, they 
tte in themſelves totally different from what we con- 
ceive them to be. As the ſenſation therefore, bears 
no kind of reſemblance to the thing which is the 
cauſe of it; does it not follow, that What excites 
our ſenſations is neceſſarily, and of its on nature, 
ute another thing than we imagine it? "The exten- 
which we perceive by our eyes, the impenetra. 
bility, of which we receive an idea by the touch, all 
thoſe qualities, whoſe various combinations conſti- 
tute matter, are of a doubtful exiſtence ; ſince our 


inward ſenſation, and what it repreſents to us as ex- 


tenſion, impenetrability, &c. are no wiſe extended 
or impenetrable,” and have not even the ſmalleſt af- 
finity with thoſe qualities. OC TON OY HPO 
If it is © obſerved; that the ſoul is often affected 
with ſehſations, during ſleep, and the abſence of e- 
very object; and that theſe ſenſations are ſometimes 


448 


very different from thoſe, which it has experienced 


by the preſence of the ſame objects, through the 
channel of the ſenſes; does it not lead to a belief, 
that this-preſerice of objects is not neceſſary to the 
exiſtence of our ſenſations; and that, of conſe- 
quence, our ſoul and we may exiſt ſingly, and inde- 
pendently of thoſe objects? During fleep, and af- 
ter death, for example, our body exiſts; it has e- 
ven all that kind of exiſtence of which it is ſuſcepti- 
ble, and is the ſame as it was before; yet the foul. 
no-Jonper-perocives this exiſtence” of the body; it 


has ceaſed to be with regard to us. The queſtion is, 
therefore, Whether à thing, whieh can exiſt, and 


after- 
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afterwards not exiſt; whether a thing, which: affe&ts 
us in a manner altogether different from what it is, 
or what it has been, may yet be a reality of indubĩ- 
table exiſten c.. ff 
That ſomething exiſts without us, we may be- 
lieve, though not with a poſitive aſſurance; whereas 
of the real exiſtence” of every thing within usg we 
have a certainty. That of our ſoul, therefore, 18 
inconteſtable, and that of our body ſeems doubtfal; 
becauſe matter may be only a mode of the fon}; one 
of its methods of perception. Our ſoul perceryes by 
this method, when we are awake; it perceives by a: 
nother method, when we are aſleep; after death; it 
will perceive by a, method far more different ſtill: 
and whatever is, in the preſent ſtate, the cauſe of 
its ſenſations, matter in general, may well ceaſe to 
exift, with reſpect to it, when all communication 
with its own body is cut ofll . 
But let us admit this exiſtence of matter; let us, 
though it is impoſſible to demonſtrate it, iᷣdopt the 
mmon opinion, and ſay, that it even exiſtß as it 
/ ,ppears to our ſenſes, by comparing the ſout with 
any material object, we Wal then find differences ſo 
great, and contrarieties ſo ſtrongly- marked, that e- 
very doubt will inftantly vaniſh of its being of à na- 
ture totally different, and of an order infloicely fupe- 
rior, WEIS SN 19 7's: Fi K 7100 De ere 
Our foul has but one form, which is very ſumple, 
very general, and very permanent. Thought is 
this form; otherwiſe than by thought, it is impoſfl 
ble for us to perceive the ſoul. 7 his form has n- 
thing in it of divifion or extenfion, mere, bee, os . 
netrability, or matter; of conſequence, therefore, 
our ſoul, the ſubject of this form, is indiviſible, aud 
immaterial. Our body on the contrary, and all os - 
ther hodits; have many forms. Every one of theſe 
is compounded, diviſible, variable; periſnable, ank 
has à relation to the different organs, throughywhich 


we 
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we perceive them: Our body, therefore, and things 
material, having nothing permanent, nothi = 
mann general, by which we may fix our reſearch- 
es, and attain a certain knowledge of them. A blind 
man has no idea of that part of a material object, 
which repreſents to us the forms of bodies; a leper, 
whole ſkin has loſt the ſenſe of feeling, is denied all 
he ideas which ariſe from the touch; and a deaf man 
Rm knowledge of ſounds. Let theſe three modes 
ot ſenſation be ſucceſſively deſtroyed, in a man whom 
nature. as, provided wich them, , and the ſoul will 
exiſt; in its Wonted vigour; its internal, functions 
will ſubſiſt, and thought. will. till manifeſt, itſelf 
within bim. On the other hand, diveſt matter 
all its qualities; ſtrip it of colour, of extent, of 
ſplidity, and of every other property which has any 


relation to our ſenſes; and the conſequence will be 


its annihilation. Our ſoul, therefore, is unperiſhable, 
but matter may, and will periſh... .. 


„Thus it is with all the other faculties of our ſoul, / 
compared with thoſe of our body, and with the moſt 
elſential properties of any Kind of matter., As the 
ſoul. wills and commands, ſo the body obeys in every 
thing within its power. The ſoul: forms, at pleaſure, 
an, intimate union with any object: neither diſtance, 
nor magnitude, nor figure, can obſtruct this union 
when the ſoul inclines to it; it is effected, and. ef- 
fecded in an inſtant. The body can form no union: 
whatever touches it too cloſely injures it; it requires a 
longtime in order to approachanother body; ĩt every 
where meets with ſome reſiſtance, with ſome obſta- 


cle; from the ſmalleſt ock, its motion ccaſes. Is 


Will then nothing more than a. carporcal movement; 


and is contemplation but a fimple contact? How 


could this contact take place upon a remote object, 


upon an abſtracted ſubject? Hoy could this move- 
ment be accompliſhed in an indivifible inſtant? Js it 


4 
- 4 
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oſible to have à conception of motion, without ha- 
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ving 4 conception of ſpace; and of time? Will, 
therefore, if it be a motion, is not a material one; 
and if the union of the ſdul to a particular object be 
a touch, a contact, is not this touch effected at a 
diſtance; is not this contact a penetration; qualities 
which are abſolutely oppoſite to thoſe of matter, and 
which of confequence cannot belong to an immate- 
rial being? $5 Re 54 191 M. ene 
But 1 fear I have already dwelt too long on n; ſub- 
ject, Which by many will perhaps be confidered as 
foreign to our purpoſe. Ought Cunfiderations on 
the Soul to find a place in a ſyſtem of Natural Hiſto- 
ry?” Were I bens of abilities equal to the dif 
cuſſion of a ropic ſo exalted, this reflection I muſt 
own, would have little weight with me; and if 1 
have contracted my thoughts, it is only beeauſe 
was afraid 'I ſhould not be able to cõmprehend 4 
ſubject ſo enlarged, and ſo important, in its full 'ex- 
tent. Why, after all, retrench from the Naturat 
Hiſtory of Man, the hiſtory of the nohleſt patt of his 
being? Why thus prepoſterouſly debaſe him, and, 
as it were, fore us to confider hint merely as a A= 
nimal; while in reality, he is of a nature ſo differ- 
ent and diftinguiſhed, ſo ſuperior to that of the 
brutes, that he who confounds' them muſt be im- 
merſed in ignorance as themſel ves 
It cannot be denied, that man, as to the material 
part of his exiſtence, bears a'reſemblanice to the ani» 
mal creation; and that, if comprehended in the cir- 
cle of natural beings,” there is a neceſſity for placing 
him in the claſs of animals. Nature, however, has 
neither clafſes' nor ſpecies; it contains only indivi- 
duals. "Theſe ſpecies and claſſes are nothing but 
ideas which we have ourſelves formed and eftablith- 
ed and by putting man in one of ſuch clafſes, We 
do not change the reality of his being ; we do not 
derogate from his dignity; we do not alter his con- 
dition. In a word, the ſuperiority of the human 
en 2 | nature, 
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nature, ayer-.the.;natuge. of brutes, ſhines with the 


ſame.[luſtre; we only place man with whar has the 
the. material part of his being the firſt rank. 

-, Ti. comparing. man with an animal, we find in 
, body, an or ganiſed ſubſtance, ſenſcs, fleſh, 
h motion, and a multitude of other reſerablan- 
"But theſe reſemblances, are all external, and 
not. ſufficient to juſtify . a deciſion; that the hu- 


. greateſt hmilitude,co.hum, while even thus, we. allow 


man and the animal natures are ſimilar. In order 


xa form a proper judgment of the nature of cach, 


We 9ught to have as diſtinct a-knowledge. of the in- 
ternal qualities of an animal, as we hare of our own, 


a 


| As the knowled e; however, of what paſſes withinan 


animal is impoſſible to be attained; as we Know not 
of what order and kind its ſenſations Pa be, in rela+ 
tion. to thoſe of man; we can judge ſolely from a 
compariſon of the effects of the natural operations 
e 
Let us, then, take a view of theſe effects; and, 
While we admit of all the particular reſemblances, 
Jimit our inveſtigation to the moſt general differences. 

t wall be lowed, that the , moſt , ſtupid man is 


— 


able to manage the moſt acute animal: he go- 
Ferns it, and renders it ſubſervient to his purpoles ; 


and this, not ſo much on account of his ftrength or 
Pill, as of the ſuperiority of his nature, and of his 
*þaxing a rational ſcheme, ſyſtem of action, and me- 


'thod by which he compels the animal to obey him. 
We do not find, that the ſtrongeſt and molt. expert 
E give law to the others, and hold them in 


ſeriude. The ſtronger, it is true, devour. the 
\ weaker ; but this action implies no more than an 


by 7 ia neceſſity, or a rage of appetite ;, a quality very 
di | 


different from that which, is capable of producing a 
ſeries. of actions, all tending to the ſame end. Did 


animals enjoy this faculty, ſhould we not ſee ſome 


aflume dominion over others, and oblige 
pf og em 
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them to furniſh them with food, to watch over 
them, and to attend them when ſick or wounded ? 
Now, throughout the creation of animals, there is 
no veſtige of any ſuch ſubordination; no appear- 
ance, that one of them knows, or. is ſenſihle of, the 
ſuperiority, of his on nature over that: of others. 
It follows, then, that they muſt be all cnßdered as 
of one nature; as alſo, that the nature of man is not 
only highly ſuperior to chat of any animal, but alſo 
entirely different from it. n S 1 
Man, by an outward. fign, indicates what paſſes 
within him; he communicates his ſentiments by - 
R which is a ſign common to the whole human” 
ecies. The ſavage and the civilized man have 
the ſame power of utterance; they both ſpeak natu- 
rally, and ſpeak ſo as to be underſtood, No ani- 
mal is endowed with this expreſſion of thought; nor 
is it a defect owing, as is commonly imagined, to 
the want of proper organs. Anatomiſts have found 
the tongue of an ape to be as perfect as that of a 
man. The ape, therefore, if it had thought, it 
would have ſpeech; and if its thoughts had, aught 
analogous to ours, this ſpecch would have att, atia- 
logy to ours alſo. Suppoſing its thoughts were only 
the thoughts of an ape, it ſtill would hold ſome kind 
of diſcourſe with other apes; a.circumſtance, of which 
we ſhould certainly have heard, had it been endowed 
with the powers of utterance. - $0. far, then, is the 
ape from having any thought like ours, that it has 
not even any orderor ſeries ot. thoughtsof its gun. No- 
thing regular, nothing connected, paſſes withan it; 
for -as it expreſſes nothing by eombined and ſettled 
ſigus, ſo it is, of conſequence; void of thought, even 
in the loweſt degree. N nnr 1 
So true is it, chat it is from no organical defect, 
animals are denied the gift of ſpeech, that we know 
ſeveral ſpecies of them which may be taught to pro- 
wunce words, and even to repeat ſentenees or forme 
r 23 | length. 
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rack 2 Perha a 60 were we to take th e traubloy to 
teltk 29 5 chan re be ound 9 2 5 0 
paftictug 15 ounds * but them 
he ye Je idea hieß ſuch e eee . 
Ts 
inp 40 tak. They ſeem to tepeat, anil. ex 
eng te them, merely as an echo, or an artificial 
Ig would repeat of atticulate,: Þ i mor in 
| th 125 tea! powers, or the material c organs, bur 
in the itte nectual faculty, in e as they wa 
deficient. 

'As'alf langus gage ſuppoſes a chain of thou; bt, it hs. 
on this Apcount t animals have none; E or, even 
allowing ſomething in them which reſembles” our 
firftapprehenfions; our moſt groſs and mechanical 
fenſations;theyftill will be fou incapabloof forming 
that affociation of ideas, which can alone produce 
reflection; and in this, be it remarked, conſiſts the 
efſence of thought, To this inability of connecting 
ideas, if is owing, that they are deſtitute of thought 
and ſpeech ; ; as alſo, chat they can neither invent 
nor improve any thing. Were they endowed with 
the power:of reflection, even in the moſt. ſubardi- 
nate degree; they would be capable of making ſome 
kind of proficiency, and would acquire more indu- 

the modern beaver would build with more 

art 400 ſolidity than the ancient; and the bee would 
daily be adding new improvements to its Sell. If 
this cell we ſuppoſe as perfect already as it can be, 
we aſeribe to the inſect an intelligence ſuperior to 
our own ; an intelligence whereby it could * 
at once the laſt degree of perfection to which its work. 
might be carried; while we ourſelves are for ever 
in the dark as to this degree, and ſtand in need of 
2 reflection, time, and practice, in order to per- 
felt even one of our moſt trivial arts. 


en 
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Whence can arife that uniformity »1 obſerye 
all the works of” -anirqals > demi vn ſpe TY 
invariably perform the fame actions in the. mo 
manner? as why. does not one mdividuab p 13 4 
them better or worſe than angther? Can tire b 
ſtronger prbaf that heir operations are merely the | 
effects Ae een materiality; evidently 18 *. 
r if they pofleffed the ſmalleſt park 
thay light which is inheretw in us, cheit works 18 
diſplay variety at leaſt, if they did not difplay per 
fection; and that — of the fame 5 
world, in ſomeè of its performances, do ſomethin 
little differentifroh what 4nother had done? Hut th = 
is far frum being the caſes « One plan of! acki 
common to the Whole fpecies; and whoever' would 
attribute a ſoul to Ain uk: of neceſnty; Alt 
but / one toſeach ſpecies. Of this ſoul each ind dam 
would be an equal partaker; and asg therebyotit _ 
would be dixifible, it vod conſequently be mate 
tial, and of à nature widely: different from our 
Why, on the other hand, are our productions 
and performances ſo various and ſo tiverfified? Why. 
is A ſervile imitation more troubleſome to us than an 
original deſign? It is becauſe our ſoul is our hen, 
becauſe it is independent on that of another; de- 
cauſe we have nothing in common with our e 
but the ſubſtance of our body; and becauſe, in e 
fect, our reſemblance to animals is conlined. i», the 
loweſt of out faculties. t 7 
Were internal ſenſations afinexed/to matter, ind N. | 
pendent: an the corporeal organs, ſhoold we not ſee W.. 
remarkable differences in the works of animals of the 
fame, ſpecies, as in thoſe of: men ꝰ Would not thoſe _ 
which-were the moſt happily organized, build their 
neſts; contrixe their 2 ot lay their: eggs/ in a mans 
ner more ſolid, more elegant, and more commodious? 
And Oe not Tome 1 individuial, poffeſſed: of a ſupt⸗ 
rior genus; take au oportunity ta manifeſt that fupe- 
riority in this very mode? Now, nothing of this kind 


has 


— 
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pened ; and therefore the corporeg} or- 
N hure no influ- 


R my we tot demciude, char animals have no ſenſations 


of this kind that ſuch ſenſations have no connection 
i matter, no dependance, in their nature, on rhe 
| organs; and, that of conſequenpe, chere 
mf be a ſubſtance within us, different from matter, 
Which is at once the ſubject and the home that «wr 
065 and receives thoſe ſenſations'? „ncih 


Pas theſe proofs of the — of the foul 


may bo carried farther ſtill. In all the works of na- 


ture, there are imperceptible gradations maintained. 


This truth; which in no other inſtance admits of ex- 
beption, is here expreſſſy contradicted : between the 
faculties of man, and: thoſe of the moſt perfect ani- 
mal, the diſtance is infinite ; an evident proof, that 
man is of a different nature, and that of himſelf he 
forms adiſtinet claſs,” between which and that of ani- 
N there is an immenſe! chaſm. If man 
the. cleſs of animals, there would be a certain num- 
of beings in nature leſs perfect than the formet, 


— perfect than the latter, in ordet to com leat 


the gradation from man to the monkey. Bur this is 
2 the. caſe; che tranſition is immediate from the 
ng being to tlie material being; from intelle&- 
— —— mechanical force; from order and deſign 
oor mation; from reflection to ap petite. 
Ts the ingenuous enquirer after truth more than 
enough has been here advanced, as demonſtrative of 
22 Excellency of our nature, and of the immenſe di- 
nce which the Creator has placed between man 
and the brute. The former is a rational being, the 
latter a being devoid of reaſon. And as there is no 
medium between the poſitive and the gegative; as 
there are no intermediate 1 2 betwen the rational 
being, and the being devoid of reaſon; it is evident, 
that ark is of a nature entirely differen fram-tharof 
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the. animal; tha ali the. reſemblawoe hen hæarg 3 It is 
merely external: and that to judge of hin bythis- pe» 
ſemblance, is c allow -ovrſcives 40-be deroived, by 
appearance, and wiltully to frag gur eyes-againſt;that 
light,” by which we ought t diſtingii ſh ic tom rea- 
Ury 
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_ -» Having thus ennſdered man as to his internal pre- 


nal ones, and to give the hiftory of his body. {Af 
taking a view of the different ſtages of ante 
halb conduct him to the period when he maſt be ſe- 
parated from that body, and then reſign him to the 
common maſs of matter to which he belongs. 5 x 481 5 


perties, we ſhall now proeedto examine hie ez - 
1 
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i e "Of | Infancy. ae i. 
. any due give ug an idea of imbecillity/-it 

the condition in which we are found on ourfirſt 
entrance into the World. Incapable as = of milking - 


1s the cond 


any uſe of its organs, of its fenſes, the infant 7 


dor is in want of every alfltanck kt je n image of 
pain and of miſery; it is more helpleſs than any ani- 


mal; it ſeems as if it were ready every mindte o 
finiſh its doubtful and precarious life ee 


move nor ſupport itſelf; hardly has jt freugth e. 


nough to announce, by its cries, the ſufferings it ex- 


| Pericnces: as if natute chole to appriſs it; thatitwas, 
born to ſuffer, and that it has not obtainkd % 7 0 | 
fats 


in the human ſpecies, but in order er to partake of its 
-infrevites,” and of 1ts'forrowg. — 423: 9 99s. 


Ter us not diſdain to turn our eyes Gn Rate 
through which we have all paſſed: let us view ur- 
felves"18"the eradle; jet us enquire by what degrees 
thisddlicate ttiichine, this tiew-bors, and hardly er. 
aug f. dee, Loses to xecerve worlon, önnen, 
and reng tn.. * * Net n e ü a 
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he infaiit; at i Birth] may be ſalil to come from 
element into: another.” On emerging from its 
Ae refiderice' "the womb,” it becotnes' expoſed 
+ the airs! and inſtabcty exp kriencet the impreflions 
at Act id., The. 69h acts upo che olfatte- 
i Nerves, and upon the organs of reſprtation, and 

10 5 x thock, a Eindof ftertüfütion which 

nds t he breaſt, and allows the ar a paſſuge into 
55 1 theſe: it dilates and fwells the veßcles, 


comes" warmed and rarefiet'to a certain de- 
after which, che ſpring of the fbres, rhus di. 
led, reacts; upon this light fluid, and cauſes it to 
pe en ds Inſtead of undertaking to ex- 
Dig e cauſes of the alternate and continual action 
reſpiration,” che mall confiie'birrſelve$ #1 thisplace 
9 an elucidation Ir effegt =_ function is eſ- 
ſential to man, an to Kc es of animals. It 
is by reſpiration that lite: ĩs pix rved; and as, when 
no WE en, the. animal 7 975 o when it is once 
Un, id cannot e till. geach, 3 there is * 
0 9, believe, . that. the navel is, not (cloſed. 
ate] 10 the birth; and that, of conſequence, ap 


Gt the en Ley continue: to. 86 through thay 155 
würg. l 


odd cannot, therefore ave à com- 

e to, the lungs; and 1 it 18 probable, a new- 

org. child might RAN pH a privation of air for a con · 
able time, wat hg Here by 1 10 its exiſtence. 
"Of ut of leaſt the poff bility of f this, e 

brough ha Proof by al e TE. put a pregnant 
e e of. the large preyhound., ſpecies, into à tub, 

"Wi War water, Where after taſtening. ber 

1 1 luch A manner, thar the lower parts were &- 

ef wi ee water, the, brought forth three” pup⸗ 

Were, 5 received into 4 li 

8. *. ITN, a5 th t they, had 1ft, On beit 

c int Ih: Wales 1 £4 the puppies, deen 


iT) 1 2 
0 W ee 4 as hey 


might, if neceſſary, receive nouriſhment,” In t 
IN milk 
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milk chey wereckept above half an hour when, after 
taking the out one by one, ee 5 
live. They now began to breathe, and to drfcl args” 
ſome: moiſture from the throat; aud havitig allowed” 
them, reſpiration for half an hour, L again put them 
into the milk, which in the mean time, had Beef fe! 
ſtored to a proper warmth . There I left them a ſecond 
half hour; at the expiration of which; twd of theft 


were taken Out yigorous, and ſeemingly; no-wile its = 


commoded by the privation bf air, though the third 
rather 5 e 2 f 
ſubjecting this one to another trial, I cauſed it to 56 
carried to the mother; which had by this time pra 
duced, in the natural way, fix other puppies; and 
thought it had been brought forth in water, and had 
lived in milk, one half hour before, and another af, 
ter, it had breathed, it yet received ſo little injury 
from the experiment, that it preſently recovered with 
its mother, and continued ſtrong and lively as the reſt 
of the litter. After allowing the other tWwo abaut an 
hour to breathe, I put them once more into the warm 
milk. Whether they ſwallowed; any of this liquid 
or not, is uncertain; but they remained in it half aft 
hour, and on being taken out, appeared nearly as 
vigorous as ever. After bony carried to the mother, 


however, one died the ſame day; but whether by ac: 


cident, or by what it had ſuffered while immerſtet 
in the liquid, and deprived of air, I could not learn. 
The other lived, as well as the firſt one; and both 
throve equally with thoſe which had not gone through 
the ſame: trials. This experiment I never carried 
farther; but I ſaw enough to convince me, that re- 
ſpiration is leſs neceſſary to a new-born; than to 2 
grown animal; and that it might be poſſible, with 
proper precautions, to prevent in this manner, the 
navel; from being cloſed, and thus produce excel - 
lent divers, and different kinds of | amphibious ani- 

EC. ; (5 


6% nn. 


The air, on its firſt admiſſion inta the 
rully meets with ſome abſtacle, oeeaſoned theli- 
_quidy which'has has been collected in the tfacheal- 
_ inery6 This obſtacle is more or leſs 1 in pro- 
i o #5 the lihuid is more of leſs vi At its 
1 however, the infant raiſes its head, which be- 
fotw'inclined ovet its breaſt, and by this moveinent, 
"there! of the 'tracheal-artery is enlarged; the air 
_ obtaitiv/a/place'in this banal; the liquid is forced in- 
tothe lungs; and by dilating the bronchià, it diftri- 
bures ovet their coats the mucous ſubſtance which op- 
poſed it its The ſuperſluity of this moiſture is 
up by the renewal of the air; or, if 
is incommoded by it, it coughs, and at 
gr — itſelf by expectoration, Which, as it 
has not yet the ſtrength to ſpit, 1 TY ſeen to flow from 
themouth. | 


As we remember e of hit WTR to us 
at this period, it is hardly poſhble to determine what 
ſentiment the impreſſion of air produces in a new- 
born infant. Its cries, however, the inſtant it firſt 
draws breath, are pretty certain ſigns of the pain it 
feels'from the action of the nir. Till the moment of 
its birth, indeed; the infant is . to the mild 
warmth of a ſmooth liquid; and we may ſuppoſe, 
that the action of a fluid, whoſe temperature is unc- 
qual, gives too violent a ock to the delicate fibres 
of its Body. By warmth and by cold it ſeems to be 
equully affected: in every ſituation it complains ; 
and x appears to be its firſt, its only ſenſation. 

For ſome days after they are brought into the 
world} maft animals have their eyes cloſed; © The in- 
fant thern the moment of its birth; but the. 
ae fixed und dull; Ly, want that luſtre whic 


they afterwards a -and when they move, 
Þr Sar 2 — fly than an act of vi- 


fion. Though 1 
— apap er 


eye wick 
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is already the eighteenth or twenty · fourth part of an 
inch in diameter, is ſeen to dilate or contract, in pro- 
ian to the quantity it receives) yet it is incapa. 

le of diſti nguiſhing objects. The organ is ſtill im- 
ect; 7 2 tunica cornea, or horny tunicle is wrink - 
ed and perhaps the retina is alſo too eee 
the images of objects, and give the ſenſe of ſeeing- 
Ihe ſame remark: ſeems to he equally — 
tothe other ſenſes: they do not yet receive that eon- 
fiſtency which is neceſſary to their operatiotsꝝ and 
even when they have received it, a long time muſt 
elapſe before the ſenſations of the infant can he juſt 
and compleat. The ſenſes are ſo many inſtruments 
which we. muſt learn to employ. Of theſe fight, 
which ſeems to be the nobleſt and the moſt admira- 
ble, is, at the ſame time, the moſt uncertain, and 
the moſt deluſive; and were its defects not corrected 
by the teſtimony of the touch, we ſhould be every 
minute miſled. - This laſt, is the ſolid ſenſe; it is 
the ſenſe which is the mealare. and criterion of all 


the others; the ſenſe which is alone abſolutely-ef- 


ſential to an animal, and which is alone diffuſed 


univerſally over its body. Yet, in an infant uſt 


born, even this perception is imperfect. By its 
cries, indeed, it gives indications of pain; but it has 
no expreſſion to denote pleaſure. ;, It is not till after 
forty days, that it begins to ſmile; nor is it till then 
alſo that it begins to weep; its former expreſſions of 
uneaſineſs or pain being unaccompanied with tears. 
On the countenance of a newborn infant, then 
there appears no veſtige of the paſſions; hof Have 
the features of the face even obtained that canſiſtence 
and form, which are neceſſary, for this mode tor 
exprefling the ſentiments of the foul, All the other 
paxts of its you are alike feeble. and dehieate a its 
From. ogy tcady and uncertaing it is unable to 

tz. its legs and thighs are, Hill bent, 
nabje e Yrs 


f from che þ 
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not ſtrength enough to ſtreteh forth its arms, or to 
graſp.any thing with its hands; and, if abandoned, 
it would remain ſtretched upon its back, without be- 
ing able to turn itſelf. „ht it thy 
Huy reflecting on theſe things, it appears, that the 
pain vchich the infant feels on its firſt entrance into 
the world, and which it expreſſes by cries, is a ſen- 
ſation merely corporeal, and ſimilar to that of ani- 
mals, who alſo cry the minute they are brought 
forth; as alſo, that the ſenſations of the ſoul do not 
begin to manifeſt themſelves till forty days have 
elapſed; ſmiling and weeping being produced by 
two internal ſenſations, which both depend on the 
action of the ſoul. The former is the effect of an 
agreeable emotion, which can only ariſe from the 
fight, or remembrance, of an object known, beloved, 
and defired ; the latter is that of a diſagrecable im- 
preſſion, compounded of ſympathy with others, and of 
concern for ourſelves; and both imply a certain 
knowledge, as well as an ability ro compare, and to 
reſlect. Smiling and weeping, therefore, are. ſigns 
peculiar to the human ſpecies, for expreſſing men- 
tal pleaſure or pain; while cries, and the other ſigns 
of bodily pain and pleaſure, are common to man, 
and to the greateſt part of the animal creation. 
But let us return to the material arts and affecti- 
ons of the body. The ſize of an infant born at the full 
time, is uſually about twenty-one inches; yet there 
are others that are ſmaller, and others ſtill that do 
not even exceed fourteen inches, though alſo born at 
the fulltime; ſome, on the contrary, there are, that 
exceed twenty-one inches. In children of twenty-one 
inches, the breaſt,» meaſured by the length of the 
ſternum, is nearly three inches; and in thoſe of four- 
teen, only two inches. At nine months, the foetus 
generally weighs twelve, and in ſome inſtances, 
Jourteen' pounds. The head of a new-born infant is 
Larger, in proportion, than the reſt of the body; 155 
2922 ; | | this 
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this diſproportion, which was ſtill greater during the 
firſt ſtage of the foetus, gradually wears off. Its 
kin is very ſoft; and from its tranſpareney, by 
which the blood beneath appears, it is alſo of a 
reddiſh caſt. It is even pretended, that the com- 
plexions of thoſe children whoſe:-ſkins' are the moſt 
red, will uſer wands; be 1 en and the: moſt 
beaurdfatts (YO RS roc aol 
The form of the — cane off — —— 
new-born infant, is by no means perfect: all the 


parts are too round; they even ſeem ſwelled when 


the child is well, and in good plight. At the end 


of three days, chere generally appears a kind of. 


jaundice; and at this time there is generally milk 
in the breaſt of the infant, which is ſqueezed out 
with the fingers. After this, the ſuperfluity of the 
juices, and the ſwelling of the different parts of the 
body; diminiſnh by degrees, as the child by. __—_— 
increaſes in growth. ' tai 

In ſome children juſt born, the 2 is ob» 
ſerved to palpitate; and in all, by applying the 
hand to it, the action of the nt or arteries of 
the brain may be felt. Over this aperture is formed 
a kind of cruſt or ſcurf, which is ſometimes very 
thick, and which, in order to reduce it, muſt be 


rubbed with bruſhes. in proportion as it hardens. 


The matter thus formed over the opening of the 
{kull ſeems to have ſome analogy with that of the 
horns of animals; which alſo derive their origin 
com an aperture of the ſkull, and from the ſub- 
ſtance of the brain. In another place we ſhall take 


an opportunity to ſhew, that all che extremities of 


the nerves become ſolid by being expoſed to the 
air; and that it is this nervous ſubſtance which 
Produres claws, ſpurs, horns, e. 

The fluid contained in the amnion — a par 
cous, whitiſn humour upon the infant; a humour 
| > _rg is ſometimes ſo adheſive, that it muſt be dilu- 


ted 
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ted j ith ſome mild liquid before it Fan be removed. 
In this country, we have the precaution never 
to bathe the infant but in warm, water; yet there 
are Whole nations, in climates too much more ſevere 
than ours, that plunge their children into cold water, 
the minute they are born, without their feeling any 
iheonvenience from. it. The Laplanders are even ſaid 
to leave their infants in ſnow, till by cold the very 
reſpiration is ſtopped, and then plunge them into a 
bath of warm water, Nor is it in the hour: of their 
birth only, they are treated thus roughly: thrice e- 
very day, during the firſt year, and as often every 
week, during the ſubſequent ones, do they undergo 
an immerſion in cold water. The people of t ; 
North are perſuaded, that the practice of cold- ba- 
thing renders men more ſtrong and robuſt; and it is 
for this reaſon they forcibly enure their progeny to it 
. betimes, The truth is, we are not ſufficiently ac- 7 
quainted with the extent of what our body is capable 
of ſuffering, acquiring, or loſing by habit, The In- 
dans in the iſthmus of America, for example, re- 
 cepveno injury from plunging into cold water, when 
in a ſweat; as the moſt ſpeedy remedy for intoxica- 
tion, the women throw them into it when drunk; 
and the minute after delivery, mothers ſeruple not to 
bathe in it with their infants. — — as we 
fthould conſider this laſt practice, theſe women are, 
howeyer, rarely known to die in labour; whereas, 
With us, numbers periſh thus every day. 164 
A few minutes after its birth, the infant makes 
water; and this generally when it feels the heat of 
the fire. Sometimes it diſcharges, at the ſame time, 
the meconium, or excrement which was collected in 
the inteſtines during its refidence in the matrix, 
This evacuation is not always performed ſo ſoon; 
but if it does not happen in the- courſe of the firſt - 
day, the child is apt to be afflicted with a pain in 
the bowels; in which caſe methods are taken — | | 
BY! tate "* 
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litate the diſcharge. The meconium is ef # black 
colour; and it is a certain proof that the infant is ef- 
fectually eaſed of it, when the ſubſequent ſtools are 
of a whitiſh caſt. This change generally happens on 
the ſecond or third day; and then the excrement he- 
comes more! fetid than the meconium: a proof, that 
the bile and other bitter Nee che en os mn W 
inter- mix with it. 

Inſtead of being made to luck ſo n as Fi tal 
infant is allowed time to throw off the liquid and 
ſlime, which are in its ſtomach, and the meconium, 
which is in its bowels. As theſe ſubſtances * 
ſour the milk, and produce bad effects, it is firſt 
made to ſwallow = little wine and ſugar, in order to 
fortify the ſtomach, and to procure ſuch evacuations 
as may. diſpoſe it to receive nouriſhment, and digeſt 
it; nor ought it to receive the breaſt till ten 0 
run e hours after the birth. 

Hardly has the infant left the womb of its mock 
5 does it enjoy the liberty of moving and ex- 
tending its limbs, when it is again put into confine- 
ment: it is ſo ſwaddled, that it is not even allowed 
to move itſelf; and well is it that the compreſſion is 
not ſo great as to obſtruct the reſpiration, if, at the 
ſame time, the precaution has not been taken to lay it 
upon its fide,” in order that the moiſture, hich it 
it ought to diſcharge from the mouth, may emit of 
itſelf; ſince, in order to facilitate this emiſſion; it is 
denied the power of turning its head. Do not thoſe 
nations act more wiſely than we who cover —_— 
their children, without ſhackling them in ſwathi 
bands? The Siameſe, the Japaneſe, the Indians, che 


Negroes, the Savages of Canada, of Virginia, of 
Brafil, ar.d almoſt all the inhabitants of South-Ame-' 


rica, lay the infant naked upon a ſuſpended bed of 


cotton, or put it into a kind of cradle of furr. This 


actice is certainly liable to fewer inconveniences 
than ours. In fwaddling a child, it is impotible but 
the 
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A give it uneaſineſs; and the efforts 
it makes to altenaßgle itſelf, are more apt to injure 
the form of the body, than the unſeemly poſitions 
into” which they 4 put itſelf, were it at li- 
N Swathing-bands may be compared to the bo- 

dice, or jumps, which girls are made to wear, in or- 
der to preſerꝰe the ſhape, and hinder it from bein 
disfigured; but which, nevertheleſs,  oecafion' more 
5 and more deformities, than 9 Pre- 

R 
If the motion, "which children ſtruggle for, in the 
ſWacldling-cloth, is hurtful, the inaction, in which 
they are held by it, 'is perhaps ſtill more ſo. Want 
of exerciſe naturally retards the growth of the 


Umbs, and diminiſnes the ſtrength of the body; and, 


of conſequence, ſuch children as enjoy the liberty of 
moving at pleaſure, muſt be more vigorous than 
thoſe who are ſwathed. It was for this reaſon, that 
the ancient Peruvians gave infants the full freedom 
of their arms, in a ſwaddling-bag; and that after - 
wards they put them up to the middle of the body 
in a hole dug in the earth, and lined with linen. By 
this method, they had their arms free, and could 
move the head, and bend the body, without falling 
and hurting themſelves. So ſoon as they were able 
to ſtep, they were preſented with the breaſt, at a lit- 
tle diſtance, as an incentive for them to walk: The 
children of Negroes are often expoſed to much great- 
er fatigues, in order to come at the nipple; Which 
they ſeize, without the aſſiſtance of the mother, and 
to which they cling in ſafety, notwithſtanding ſhe is 


All the while in motion, or at work. They begin to 


walk, or rather to creep on the knees and hands, in 
the ſecond month; and this exerciſe qualifies them 
for running afterwards | in this manner, almoſt as nim- 


| bly as if they were upon hear feet; 5 tt Hug, 


Infants, when newly-born, ſleep much, though 


with frequent interruptions. As they are alſo in fre- 


quent 
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quent want af nouriſnment, they ought, in the day, 
to receive the breaſt every two hours, and in the 
night, every time they awake. The greateſt part of 
both day and night they paſs in ſleep, during the firſt 
month; and as they do not even ſeem to awake, but 
from a ſenſe of pain, or of hunger, their reſt gene- 
rally terminates with a fit of crying. In this fatuation 
they neceſſarily remain in the cradle; and as the 
are (till, confined in the ſhackles of the ſwaddling- 
cloth, it becomes more and more irkſome and pain- 
ful. Their excrements, whoſe acrimony is offenſive 
to their delicate, and very tender ſkin, render them 
wet, and often chilly; and in this diſtreſs, by their 
cries alone can they obtain relief. With the utmoſt 
attention ought this relief to be given them; rather 
indeed ought all ſuch inconvenięnces to be prevented 
by changing part oftheir clothing at leaſt twice or 
| thrice every day, and even in the night. The Savages 
themſelves deem it an object ſo eſſential, that, 
though they are unprovided with linen, and though 
their changes of ſkins cannot poſſibly be ſo frequent 
as ours of cloth, they yet ſupply this deficiency 
by the uſe of other ſubſtances; which they pot 
ſeſs in greater quantities, and of which, conſequent- 
ly, there is no neceſſity to be ſparing. In North- 
America, a quantity of powder, obtained ſrom wood 
that has been gnawed by worms, and therefore com- 
monly called worm-eaten, is placed in the bottom of 
the cradle, and from time to time renewed. On 
this powder, the infant is laid, and with ſkins it is 
covered: and though a bed of feathers, it is pretend- 
ed, cannot be more ſoft and caſy, yet it is not to in- 
dulge the delicacy of the child, that this cuſtom Was 
fatroduced, but to keep it neat and clean; which 
in effect it does, by drawing off the moiſture. In 
Virginia, they place the child naked upon a plank, 
covered with cotton, and provided with a hole, as a 
paſſage for the excrement. Here the cold is ep 
+. unfa- 
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unfavourable to this cuſtom; but it is almoſt general 
in the Eaſt, and eſpecially in Turkey. It has this far- 
ther adwantage; too, that it precludes all care, and 
is the moſt certain method of preventing the effects 


of the uſual negligence of nurſes : if maternal tender- 
apable of 


nels alone is c of exerting that continual vigi- 
lagee, chint minute attention, which are ſo neceſſary 
for u newborn infant; can ſuch vigilance, ſuch at- 
tention be expected from a mercenary, a groveling 
u Tt ” 221 * 8 1 4 "3s y 


Some nurſes will deſert their children for ſeveral 
hours, without feeling the ſmalleſt anxiety as to their 
firvation ; and others are ſo cruel as to be unaffected 
with cheir very cries, Then .do the hapleſs inno- 
cents ſeem to be in a kind of deſpair: then ds they 


exertevery effort, of which they are capable; and, 


tim their little ſtrength actually forſakes them, 
implore:; aſſiſtance by their cries. If theſe vio- 
lent agitations do not create ſome diſtemper, they 


and even influence, perhaps, its diſpoſit . 
There is one cuſtom which cardielh and lazy nurſes 
frequently abuſe. Inſtead of employing effectual 
mthods'for. relieving the infant, they content them- 


ſelves with rocking it furiouſly in the cradle; which 


procures a momentary ceſſation of its cries, and, if 
continued, ſtuns it, till at length it falls afleep. But 
this ſort of ſleep is merely a palliative; and, ſo far is 
de agitation by which it was obtained from remo- 
Mug the cauſe of the preſent complaint, that it may 
diſorder the head and ſtomach, and occaſion future 
diſorders of very fatal conſequence. B N= 
Before children are put into the cradle, there 
— 2 be ſome certainty that they want nothing; 
And, when they are rocked, ir ſhould never be with 
ſuch violence as to confound, or ſtun them. If 
Heir fleeß is not ſound, a flow and equal motion of 
the eradle is ſufficient to render it ſo nor ought they 
be rocked often: for, if accuſtomed to it, Ge 
W 
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Will riot otherwiſe go to teſts That they may enjoy 
their re — — 
tempera the body might he In this 
— on be removed from t cradle, and 
awaked byfgentle mation ; their. cars 0ught-t0-be 
amuſed with fome. ſoft and agreeable ſounds:1...and 
their eyes; with ſome brilliant and ſtriking objects. 
In is ad this age; that the ſenſes make thei firſt im · 
preſſions; and theſe are of more future 2 
than many, perhaps; may imagine: | 

— . ehildren are always directed to the 
beweg ig light; and if to this light only one eye can 
directed; the other; from want of exerciſe, wilhre« 
main more weak. In order to prevent this neon 
— the cradle ought to be o ; that the 
light, whether it comes from 4 or a ean» 
dle, may front it. In this poſition, Both eyes may 
kecelve it, and thus, by exerciſe, acquife equal 
{trengths 6 If one eye; however, i become 
ſtronger than the other, the child would f ; fot 
af _ —_ if 18 2 ved, — 
cauſe is, the inequality o th in that „ 
Fol the firſt and ſecond — and — for he 
third and foutth, the infant, eſpecially A 
ſtitution is weak and delicate, ought to 
nouriſhment but ſucks Whatevet he ts — 
however, from the breaſt alone; ou t its ſuſteriance 
ta be derived during the firſt : In Hollandy 
in Italy, in Turkey; arid in general over all the 
vant, children have nothing but che — for a 
whole years The | 
tall ors are four or. 0 aud 
— . With us, 

— * in order o 
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ment alleys thei dut as their: ſtomach and 
boewels Are yor-eoowenk to digeſt a groſs and viſcous 
ſubſtandeß they ſuffer ſhytit, and not unoften die by 
chi kind of indipvoftion- In n bohren gun 
The mi of animals; fucked from the teat; may 
apply eus Aeflcienc h of that of the nurſe; and this 
neun may be uſed with advantage, Where, 
frbym fach deftelenuy; thete is any appne nion fot 
cue end. To ro the milk immediately from 
the eat is Heceflary, in order that it may be of an 
equal and a proper warmth, and eſpecially, that by 
che ſuction, it may mix with the fahivay which facili- 
tates the-digeſtion; For, as the muſcles are then in 
mon, the: ſalivu flows, by preffing the glands and 
the other veffels. In the country, Ki have: known 
feveral peaſants, who never had any nurſe but an 
ewe; and theſe prafames” were as e, as any 
dthers. A (18 ! 14 Pal pres 1 180 
after two or. thres ale whim the child has 
acquired ſtrength, they begin to give it food! a little 
more fold: this conſiſts of a kind of bread, made of 
Nour and milk, which, by degrees; diſpoſes the ſto- 
mach to receive the common bread, and ſuch other 
nittiment as it will afrerwards be accuſtomed to. 

As an introduction to the uſe of ſolid food, the 
conſiſtency of liquid food is gradually incretiſed ; - 
and; therefore after having habituated the child to 
fluur and milk boiled, — give it breadidiluted in 
ſome ednv ement fluid: During the firſt year, infants 
ih pable of maſticationg as of the teeth they 
ave vet only the primordial fubſtance, enveloped in 
gu ſi ſoft, that their feeble reſiſtance can produce 
nd effect on any ſolid matter. We ſee ſome nurſes, 
 Eſpecuiſly among the common people, who che the 
Foodfitft, and then make the child ſwallom it; a prac- 
wives, Wein which, before we reflect uponit, we nught 
10 buniſh every idea of diſguſt, and tu remember, that 
it can make no 2 WI Lan W 
r. 
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trom being leſs torreceive their. 


ts. 


her breaſt, chat it is a cuſtom which, Nature fem $0 
have introduced in a number ot countries, widely, difs 
tant from each other. Wei find it ig fitalxya in 
Turkey, in che greateſi pati of eee 
yr N 


Canada, cu L eoncei ve it to be highly-alchy 
excellently! adapted to thew-Confiderations. 25 the 
onlymerhod,by:which theit ſtornach can be furniſhed | 
with the ſaliwa, chat is required for-the.digeſtign.,gf- 
ſolid food If the nurſe chews a bit of breads, her: 
ſaliva dilutes it, and renders it more nuttitione than 
it it had been moiſtened in any other, quid x Y 
this precaution is only neceſſary till they can eaploy; 
their teeth, chew their food, and dilute it With heir; 


on ſali dau. % + ram Lontom ab 


The inciſres, or fore- teeth, axe eight fin. num- 
ber, four in the front of each jaw-bone. Theſe ge 
nerally appear firſt, though ſeldom til ſeven, eight, 
or ten months have elapſed, and in ſome Fales, even 
twelve months. This appearance is often premature: 
many infants being born with tecth ſoſharp as to ont 
their nurſe's nipple, and even the fœus being ſoume- 
times found to contain teeth, duly formed, long he- 
fore the regular time of birtu. 1 nd (4: 
The original ſubſtance of the-tooth-is lodlged in 
ſocket, and covered by the gum, over Whieb, as 
it grow it extends its roots. The. body of the 
tooch preſſes forward by dittle and little upon this: 
membrane, and diſtends it till it tears, forth a | 
Though this operation is natural, it is not, hoe er, 
conſonant to the general laws of Nature; ich gp 
rate every minute upon the human body without Ex: 
oiting in it the ſmalleſt pain, or even ſenſatiqn . Here 
Nature makes a violent and an excruciating effort, 
which is accompanied with tears and cries, and ſome- 
times, with very diſagreeable conſequences, Inhicec 
ing their teeth, children loſe. their 5 
DEAL | net 
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nouriſhment from the mouth of the nurſe, chan from 


: 


ere eren 


neſs, and become and reſtleſs: ft) 
is red r eo ned 
e is ready to interceptithe courſe of the: blood 
in the veins. he er applymg::their 
— — ove —.— „e irre ion; 
et Huna yet ſtronger degree 
8 into their mouth a bit of ivory coral, — 
— " thier: hard- and poliſhed fubſtance, and by tube 
bing ie upon that part of the gums which is / moſt af 
fette This action, oppoſed to chat ofithe todth, 
relaxes —— and affords a momentary: oeſſution 
of the pain; and though it alſo helps to attenuatre 
the membrane of the gum, which from the — 
preſſiure jt thus ſuſtains; muſt break the more 
Ver this laceration, or or rupture, is frequently — 
ed with no ſmall degree of pain and danger. Eren 
its own ſtrength "does nature exert againſt itſelf. 
When the gums are more firm than uſual, by: che db 
lidity of che fibres of which they are compoſed; their 
reſiſtanet to the action of the tooth is moro ohſtinate; 
in Which caſe, an inſlamation enſues, with all its 
deadly ſymptoms, In order to preclude this, re. 
_ evurſe iſt be had to art: an incifion; therefore, is 
male on chat part of the gum, which corets the 
tooth; by means of which minute operation; theten- 
ſion Amt inflentation of 298 ceaſęe, and the 
latter obtain a free paſſag X rd. Norte n 47 aSet . 
The teetk called caum, or dog teeth; which are 
neut to the inbiſores, are in number four, and com- 
monly appear in the ninth dr denth month, About 
the eloſe of the firſt, or in the courſe of the ſecond 
year Rxteen other teeth appear; which are called 
melares, or grinders, and of which four are ſituated be- 
gdes each 75? the dog- teeth. The periods for the 
of che teeth vary; and thoughs it is pretends. 
ed, chat thoſe of the upper. jaw uſually appear ſoon+ 
Volt, yet it often happens that they are een by 
8 5 Bun Tous ten gta 
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The ncifores, the parties: abdithe and dot ab dhe 
molures naturally ſned in the! fifth fucth; or ſeventh; 


year; but they are replaced hy ther teeth, which 
appear in the ſeventh year, hough often:moredare, : 
and ſametimes not till the age of uberty. The ſheds . 
of theſecfixtoen teeth is in order to mak ei robmy; 
for this ne ſet ; the uther grinders; however, always! 
remain, unleſs by accident; and when loft, they. re; 
hardly ever tecovered( F 
There are four other toeth ſtill; which are ſituated; 
at tho extremity of each ja; but Which fall mer te 
the lat of every perſon. Theſe ſeldom appear till cho 
age of puberty, of: Ater; and they are catleq drn,ʒqe, Q 
ſahientiæ, or wiſdom- teeth. They appear * 
jaw, one after anbther, or two at a time and the; - 
only reaſon of there being a variety in the number of 
teeth in general, is, the variety in that of the wiſdom 
teeth, Women, it has been -obſerved,, have genes: 
rally" fewer teeth than en. %, 
Some authors have pretended, ; that the teeth 
confinye to grow through life. They maintain, 
that were it not for their continual attrition, ob- 
ſioned. by the food on which man ſubſiſts, his dtn 
would increaſe in ſize, (as is the caſe in ſeveral 
Wimale) in proportion as he increaſes in age. But 
chis opinion is contradicted by experience. Perſons 
wha hve wholly on liquid food, have not teeth larger 
than thoſe wha live on ſolid food; aud if anything 
is capable of wearing the teeth, it is rather their nat 
thab friction one againſt another, than maſti cation 
Beſides, hy confounding teeth with - taſksg then 
poſſibly deceived themſelves as to the graëbtho tt 
the former, in certain animals, The tuſts of 1 | 
— for example, continue to grow, during 
life of the animal, The ſame obſervation. 1 — 
with reg egard to the elephant; but it is highly impro- 
hable that the tecth a either, when once arrived at 
their natural fize, ſhauld * exceed it 12 
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— ee affn ir} byfarwithhorns;than wich teeth, 
tis im\ptoÞþer'to-enter/into theirſpecific diffee: 
renees? nör als 


e rther beadded onthe fubs. 
je& Trnthitdiately' s, than that the firſt ſet of 
tech Rare is of A fiibſtatice leſt ſolicl than the 
— ct the former, imperſectiy fa. 

geen on — exertiony : 


. ſened. W ce e h rtf H Set br 
esbften aflerted, that the hair ieh the bbc 
| brings Witz it inte the world, is always brown, bir 
pron it preſently falls off, and is ſucceeded: by hai of: 
nt colour. "Whether the remark'is juſt, or 
ing 1 0 not determine: the hair of moſt children 
ir dz in many inſtatices, "almoſt white; and 
5 in ſome it is red, and in others black, yet im 
Who” are likely to have afterwards a fair r 
brown complexion, the hair, in the carlieft; ſtage of 
infancy, is alſo fair; in a greater ora leſs degree. 
Thoſe who give a promiſe of future fairneſs, have ge- 
nefally blue eyes; but as indeed the coldurs are very 
imperfecr! diſplayed in the eyrs of qntantsy. they” 
hive almoſt all the ſemblance of blue 
When a ehild is ſuffered to cry too violently, and: 
toe ! long, it may in eonſequence be afflicted with a 
hervia, or rupture; in which caſe, an early applica 
tion of "bandages is neceſſarv: wich this affiſtunee, 
the — is rr with wy uon k it, ir 
m ht laſt for life. 1 Oy Oy 1997 
ot che Umits of our pen Amer ert b detail- of 
diſeaſe incidental to children. On this head” 
for 1 'only be remarked, that worms, and all the ver- 
minds diſeaſes, to Which they are” peculiarly ub 
Jeet, owe, very etidently, their origin to the quality 
of their food, Milk is a kind of chyle, an unadulte- 
rated nutriment: it is a kind of organical and genes 
rative fubſtance; and therefore; if not digeſted: by 
the ſtötnach, it ufſümes, by its eſfentzl activity, 
1255 bene, and ptoduces animated being, 
pare 
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rieularly, worms, in ſuch quantities, that the infant 
is oſten in danger a 5 — a victim to them, A 
part of the bad effects. that accrue from, worms, 
might probably he prevented, byallowing children to 
drink a little wine. This, as well as every other fer- 
mentod quer, contains few organical and nutritive 
particles: it is.chiefly by its action upon the ſolids, 
that wine gives ſtrength; and it may he rather ſaid 
—— — chan to ſtrengthen it. eſices, 
the; generality of children are fondꝭof this liquor, or 
at leaſt eafily-accuſtomed to drink it. 
Flowe ver delicate the frame may be in infancy, it 
is yet leſs ſenſible of cold, than during any other ſea- 
fon. of life. As the pulſe of infants. is à great deal 
more quick than that of adults, ſo from this; ciccum- 
ſtance alone it may be concluded, that the internal 
heat is proportionally more ſtrong. On the, lam 
rinciple, it is hardly to be doubted, that of, this 
heat the ſmaller animals poſſeſs a greater quantity 
than the larger; invariably as it has ever been found, 
that, in the ſame degree the animal is ſmall, the mo- 
tion of the heart and arteries is vigorous and. quick; 
and this, not in one ſpecies only, but in different 
ſpecies. The pulſe of an infant, or of a man of ſmall 
ſtature, is more frequent than that of a grown, pers 
ſon, ora man af large fize: as the pulſe of an;ox.is 
flower, ſo is that of a dog, quicker than that of a 
man; and ſo precipitate are the motion in the heart 
of an animal ſtill ſmaller, as a ſparrow, for inſtagee, 
that they can hardly be counted... 


o 


ITI , 1 . Dr 
Till. the age of three years, the life of, an infapt is 


bighly precarious. In the courſe of the enſuing. ſer 
cond. ang third years, however, it becomes mare 
certain; and at the age of ſix or ſeven, a child has a 
greater probability of living than at any other age. 
x conſulting; Simpſon s tables of the degrees of mor. 
tality, at Aifferent ages, as applicable to Londap,. it 
appears, that, of a certain number of efildten, b. 
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ber of obſervations made in France, that one half of 


to preſent our readers with a table, at large, of the different pro» 
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"at bne time, above a fourth part die in the firſt yea? 
above a third in two years, and at leaſt the half in the 
firſt three years Were this calculation juſt, a wager 
world, an infant would not live. three years. The 
N ly eu that a man who dies at the age 
I twenty⸗ five years, is to be lamented for the ſhort 
duration of his life; and yet; according to theſe ta- 


bles, one half of mankind die befote the age of three 


years, | conſequently every individual who has paſſed 
his third year, far from repining at his fate; ought to 
conſider himſelf as treated with fupetior favour by 
the Creator. But this mortality in childreti is by no 
means ſo great in other places as in London. M. 
Dupre of St. Maur has made it appear, by a num- 


the children born at the ſame time are not extinct in 
leſs than ſeven or eight years. By theſe obſerva- 
tions it is alſo ſnewn, that at the age of flve, ſix, or 
Jeven years, the life of a child is more certain than 


at 10 other age, and that an equal bet or wager 
may 


e laid for forty-two years longer; whereas, 
in proportion as a child lives beyond five, fix, or ſe- 
ven years, the probable number of its years ſtill de- 
creaſes. At twelve years, for inſtance, the equal 
chance is only for thirty-nine years; at twenty years, 
for thirty-three and à half z at thirty yeats; for 
twenty-eight ; and thus fotward; till the age of 

ighty-five, when there is an equal chance of living 
three years longer. * . ieee ; 
There is ſomething very rettrarkable in the 
growth of the human body: The foetus in the 
womb- continues to increaſe more more, till the 
birth: The infant, on the contrary, increaſes leſs 


- 


- * Inthe courſe of the preſent volume, we ſhall have occaſion 


babilitics of human life. | 
4 | f 4 4 l and 


and leg zn de age el puberty, ie which. 


ſeems to ſtir up, as it were, at once. The fattus, fo 
ene e Ode: bp. hemrf Pont 
is two. inches and a quarter in che ſecopd ; three in- 
ches and A hälf in the third; fiye inches and Upwärds 
in the fourth; fix inches and a half, or even fever 
inches, in the fifth; eight inches aud a half, or leg 
inches, in*rhe"fixth; eleven inches and upwards, in 
eighteen inches, in the ninth. 


7 


the ſeventh; fourteen. inches, in the eighth; and 


If fach is the length of the child, at its birth, this 


length will increaſe in the ſubſequent twelve months, 
to fix, or perhaps to ſeven inches: that is, at the 
end of 1 9 ove it will be twenty-four or twenty⸗ 
five inches; of the ſecond, twenty-eight or twenty⸗ 
nine inches; of the third, only thirty, or, perhaps, 
thirty-two inches; and from this age till the age of 
puberty, it will hardly advancemore thanone inch and 
a half, or two inches, in the coutſe of each year. 
From theſe obſervations it is evident, that the fœtus 
increaſes more in a month, towards the cloſe of its re- 
ſidence in the matrix, than the infant does in a year, 
till the time of puberty; when Nature ſeems to make 
one grand effort to unfold the animal machine, and 
to complete her work.  _ e 
Of what importance it is, that the child fhould 
have a proper nurſe, it is aimoſt needleſs to add, 80 
eflential is it, that her conſtitution ſhould be ſound, 
her juices untainted, that we have almoſt daily in- 
ſtances af diſeaſes being imparted from thenurſe to 
the infant, and from th: infant to the nurſe. Whole 
villages have even been known, -whoſe. inhabitants 
were infected with the yenereal virus, which diſeaſed 


nurſes had communicated by ſuckling the children 


of other women. 


- Wereawothers to fyckle their own, offspring it is 
probable the latter would be more ſtrong and viges 
tous. The milk of a ſtranger muſt be lets proper for 
” Mb OT OE Tn nn” oe mon 
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them than that of the mother; for, as the fœtus is 


nouriſhed in the matrix by a fluid, Which beats a 


Ng ef ance to the milk that is formed in the 
breaſt, the infant is already, as it were, habituated 
to that- particular milk. The milk of any other wo- 
man, on the contrary, is a nouriſhment, new to the 
child, and ſometimes ſo different from the other, 
that, if confined to it, it is apt to ficken and languiſh; 
a eircumſtance, of which it the conſequences are not 
eaſonably prevented by the ſubſtitution of anather 


nurſe, ſoon proves fatal. 


F741 


Here I cannot help obſerving, that the cuſtom of 


_ crowding a multitude of children into one place, as 
in the hoſpitals of large cities, is highly repugnant 
to, what ought to be the grand object propoſed, their 
-preſervation...” The greateſt part of ſuch children fall 


victims to a kind of feurvy, or to other diſeaſes, from 


which they might have been exempted, had they 
been parcelled out in ſmaller numbers over the town, 


or rather in the country. The fame revenue would 


doubtleſs be ſufficient for their ſupport in this form, 
as inthe other; and an infinity of lives, in which, it 


is well known, conſiſt the real riches of a ſtate, would 
8 3 AY 
At twelve or fifteen months, infants begin to liſp. 


Ais the vowel which they articulate with moſt eaſe, 


a8 it requires nothing more than the opening of the 
tips, and the emiſſion of a ſound.” E requires, that 


the tongue ſhould be raiſed, as'the lips are opened; 


and is therefore pronounced with a degree of more 
trouble. I alſo is attended with greater difficulty; 
as in the articulation of this vowel, the tongue 15 
elevated {hill more, and made to approach the teeth 
of the upper jaw. In the pronounciation of O, the 
tongue muſt be lowered, and the lips contracted; and 


in that of U, the latter muſt be alſo contracted, and in 


fome degree extended. The firſt conſonants which 
children pronounce, are thoſe which require the leaſt 
OT | /; | the 
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explained them by affinities ſo remote, kypotheſes ſo 
falſe, that they had better have never mentioned 
them. On no ſubject have ſo many arguments been 
adduced, ſo many facts and obſervations collected. 
But thoſe arguments, facts, and obſervations, have 
been generally digeſted ſo badly, and arranged ſo un- 
ſkilfully, that it is not ſurprizing they ſhould have 
been attended with as little information as utility. 


CCC 
er. 
A Deſcription of Man 

Eh body attains its full heighth during the age 
of puberty; or, at leaſt, a ſhort time after, 
ome young'people ceaſe growing at fourteen, or fif- 
teen; while others continue their growth till two or 
three and twenty. During this period they are moſt- 
ly of lender make; their thighs and legs ſmall, and 
the muſcular parts as yet unfilled : But, by de- 
grees, the fleſhy fibres augment; the muſcles ſwell, 
and. aſſume their figure; the limbs become more 
proportioned, and more round; and, before the age 
of thirty, the body, in men, has acquired its moſt | 
perfect ſymmetry, 9 5 
In women, the body attains this ſymmetry 
more ſoon, as with them the age of maturity is 
more early: the muſcles, and all the other parts 
being leſs ſtrong, leſs compact, and leſs ſolid, 
than thoſe of men, they require leſs time in coming 
to hw, and, as they are leſs in ſize, that ſize 
is ſooner completed. rence it is, that the perſons 
of women are found to be as complete at twenty, as 

as thoſe of men are found to be at thirty. 
The body of a well-ſhaped man ought to be 
ſquare, the muſcles expreſſed with boldneſs, and the 
| lines 
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lines of the face diſtinctly marked. In woman ſupe- 


rior; elegance prevails; her form is more delicate, 
and more ſmooth. . Strength and majeſty belong 
to the former, grace and ſoftneſs are the peculiar 
embelliſhments of the latter. 

In both, does each part even of their form de- 
clate their | ſovereignty over every living creature. 
Man ſupports his body erect; his attitude is that of 
:command; and his face, which is turned towards 
the heavens, diſplays the dignity of his ſtation, The 
image of his ſoul is painted in his countenance; and 
the excellence of his nature penetrates through the 
material form in which it is encloſed. His majeſtic 
Port, his ſedate, and reſolute ſtep, announce the ſu- 
periority of his rank, He touches the earth only 
With his extremity; and beholds it as if at a diſdain- 
ful diſtance. His arms are not given to him for pil- 

_ bars. of ſupport; nor, by rendering his hands cal- 

lous againſt the ground, does he loſe the delicacy 

ot which the hand is the principal organ. 'The arms 
and hands are formed for very different | purpoſes; | 
they are formed to ſecond every intention of his will, 
and to perfect the-gifts of Nature, { £5 
When the ſoul is at.reſt,- all the features of the vi - 
ſage ſeem ſettled in a ſtate of profound tranquility. 
Their proportion, their union, their harmony, ſeem 
to mark the ſweet ſerenity of the mind, and to give 
a true information of what paſſes within. When the 
foul, however, is excited, the human viſage becomes 
a living picture; where the paſſions are expreſſed 
with as much delicacy as energy, where every mo- 
tion is deſigned by ſome correſpondent feature, where 
every impreſſion anticipates the will, and betrays 
thoſe hidden agitations, that he would often wiſh to 
conceal... COR VANE IE ies | 
It is particularly in the eyes that the paſſions are 
painted; and in which we may moſt readily diſcover 
their beginning, The eye ſeems to belong to — 
ou 
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foul more than any other organ; it ſeems to partici- 
pate of all ifs emotions; as well the moſt foft and 
tender, as the moſt violent and tumultuous: Theſe 
it not only receives; but tranſmits by ſympathy; the 
obſerving the eye of one catches the ſecret fire from 
another; and thus the paſſion often becomes gene- 
* by 5 | | 
Such perſons as are ſhott-fighted labour under 2 
particular diſadvantage, in this reſpect. They are, 
i a manner, entirely cut off, from the language of 
the eyes; and this gives an air of ſtupidity to the 
face, which often produces very unfavourable pre- 
poſſeſſions: However intelligent we may find fuck | 
perſons, it is with difficulty that we renounce our” 
former prejudices againſt them. In this manner, we 
are too much induced to judge of men by their phy- 
ſiogtiomy; and having, perhaps, at firſt, — up 
our qudgments prematurely, they mechanically in- 


fluence us all our Hves after. This extends even to 


the very colour, or the cut of people's cloaths; and we 
{fould for this reaſon be careful, even in ſuch trifling 
particulats, firice an article ſo paltry as 'dteſs go to 
make up a part of the total judgment which thoſe 
we converſe with may form to our advantage: 
The vivacity, or the languid motion of the eyes, 
gives the ſtrongeſt marks to phyhognomy ; and their 
colour contributes ſtill more to enforce: the expreſ- 
ſion. The different colours of the eye are the darks 
hazle, the light-hazle, the green; the blue, the grey, 
the whitiſh-grey; and alſo the red; "Theſe differ- 
ent colours arife from the different colours of the lit 
tle muſcles that ſerve to contract the pupil, and 
they are very often ound to change colour with diſ- 
order, and with age. WL | 
"Thoſe moſt frequent are, the hazle and the blue, 
and vety often both theſe colours are found in the 
eyes of the ſame perſon. Thoſe eyes which are cal- 
led Black are only of the dark-hazle, which may be 


Vol. I; > K eaſily 


e Nr enen 
ez ſden upon cloſer inſpection; however, thoſe. 
| * are reckoned. the molt beautiful where the-ſhade 
deepeſt; and either in cheſe, or rhe blue eyes, 
chef won which gives to the eye its fineſt expreſſion, 
4 . . able in proportion to the darkneſs 
6 or this reaſon, the black eyes, as they 
W called, have the greateſt vivacity; but, proba - 
bly, the blue have.the moſt powerful effec in beauty. 
4 ey reflect a greater variety of lights, being com-. 
aſcd of more various colours. | 
This variety, which is found in the Nur o of che 
eyes, is peculiar to man, and one or two of the 
3 = RY but, in general, the colour in an 
individual is the ſame in all the reſt. The eyes 
oxen are brown; thoſe of ſheep of a water colour 
thoſe, of goats are grey, &c. and it may alſo be, 
in general, remarked, that the eyes of moſt white 
aſtimals are red; thus the rabbit, the ferrit, and, e- 
ven in the human race, the white Moor, all have 
out eyes of a red colour. 1 
Though the eye, when. put into motion, ſeems o 
bg rann on one fide, yet it only moves round its 
centre; by which its coloured part moves nearer, or 
| farther from the angle of the eye-lids, or is elevated 
of, depreſſed. The diſtance between the eyes is leſs in 
man chan in any other animal; and in ſome of theſe, 


F 


it, is o great, that it is impoſſible that they ſhoulda 
exer view the, ſame object with both eyes at one 
unleſs. it be at a great diſtance. 

Next to the eyes, the features, which aa give a 
character to the face, are the eye brows; which being, 
in ſome meaſure, more apparent than the other 
e are moſt rail Keen. at a diy. 

NCC. | 

The eye-laſhes have an eſſect, in giving expreſ- 

ſidn to the eye, particularly When long and cloſe; 
they ſoften its glances, and impro ve its ſweetneſs 

* ES and apes, are. che only animals that have eye 
5 - =" . laſhes 
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Laſhes both upon the upper ankert thds ; all other 


The eye-lids ſerve to guard the bat of che eye 
and to furniſn it with a proper moiſture. The up 
per lid riſes and falls; the lower has ſearce any oy 
tion; and though: their being nidvrd dipents bt on the 
will, yet it often happens that the will is unable to 
keep them open, when fleep, or fatigue, oppreſſes 
the mind. In birds, and amphibious quadrupedes, 


the lower lid alone: has motion; en and „rn . 


have: no eye- lids whatſoever,  : Y 


The forehead makes à large part of — face, mt 
a part which chiefly contributes to its beauty. It 


ought to be juſtly, proportioned; neither 'to6 round 


nor too flat; neither too narrow nor too low; ane 


the hair ſhould come thick upon its extremitied. It 
is khown to every body how much the hair teas 
to improve the fact; and how much the being bald 


ſerves to take away from beauty. The bigheſt part 
of the head is that which becomes bald the ſo6nelk, 


as well as that part which lies immediately above we 
teanplen; and as for the hair under the temples aud 
at the back of the bead, it is ſeldom know” 40 


fail, | 24 * 


Of all parts, or appendages of the body | the halt 
is that which is found moſt different, in different 
climates; and often, it not only contributes to 
mark che country, but alſo the diſpoſition of the 
man. It is in general, thickeſt where the eonſtitu: 
tion is ſtrongeſt; and more glofly and beautiful Where 
the health is moſt permanente The ancients held 
the hair to be a ſort of excrement, produced ke 
the nails; the part next the root puſhing out that 
immediately contiguous, But the moderus have 
found that every hair may be truly (aid to live, to 
receive nutriment, to fill and diftend itſelf like _ 
other parts of the body. The roots, they obſerve, 
do not turn grey ſooner than the — 
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animals want them on the lid below. s.. rn 2 
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the whole hair changes colour at once; and we have 
many inſtances of perſons Who have gow grey: in 
ü 

„The noſe. 1s the s moſt- prominent n In the 
bece s but, 48 it has ſcarce any motion, and that 
only in the ſtrungeſt paſſions, it rather adds to the 
derbe than to the expreſſion of the countenance. 

The form of this feature, and its advanced poſition, 
are peculiar to the human viſage alone. Other ani- 
Mals, for the moſt part, have noſtrils, with a parti- 
tion between them; but none of them have an ele- 
vated, noſe... Apes themſelves have ſcarce any thing 
elſe of this feature, but the noſtrils; the reſt of the 
feature lying flatupon the viſage, and ſcarce higher 
than, the cheek - bones. 50 

The mouth and lips, next to e are found 
to have the greateſt expreſſion. The paffions have 
| great power over this part of the face; and the 
wWouth marks its different degrees, by its different 
| forms, The organ of ſpeech ſtill more animatesthis 
Part, and gives it more life than any other feature in 
the countenance. The ruby · colour of the lips, and W | 
thewhite enamel of the teeth, give it ſuch a ſupert® }f 
ority over every other feature, that it ſeems to form 
the principal object of our regards. In fact, the 
hoe attention is fixed upon the Hps of the ſpeaker? 
however rapid his diſcourſe, and however various 
the ſubject, the mouth takes correſpondent ſitua- 
Bae and deaf men, by every unrd that vas 2 | 

ave. been often ſound to ſer the force of rho rea- 

ſonings which they could not hear... 

In the human embrio, the — is ve 
much advanced before the upper; In. inſtances of 
the moſt violent paſſion, this jaw hasoften an involun- 
tary, quivering motion; and often alſo, a ſtate of lan- 
guor in it producesanother, which is chat of yawning. 

When the mind reflects with, regret upon ſome 
good ene loſt, it feels au internal emotion, 
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Which acting upon the diaphragm / and tat pon 
the e a ſigb; this, When the mind is 
ſtrongly affected, is repeated; ſorrow fueceads:;the 
firſt emotions; and tears ate often ſeen to follow; 
ſohbing is the ſigh ſtill more invig and la- 
mentation, or crying, proceeds from the cbntinu- 
ance of he plaintive tone of the voice, which tens 
ine pit eta 
Laughter is a ſound of the voice, interrupted and 
purſued for ſame continuance, The muſcles of the 
belly, and the diaphragm, are employed in its 
weaker exertions; but thoſe of the ribs: are violently 
agitated an the ſtronger ; and the head ſometimes is 
thrown backward, in order to raiſe them with tlie 
reater eaſe, The ſmile is often an indication of 
— good- will: it is alſo often uſed as a 
mark of contempt and ridicu le. 
hluſnhing proceeds from different paſſions; being 
produced from ſhame, arger, pride, and joy. Pales 
neſs is often alſo the effect of anger; and almoſt ever 
an attendant on fright and fear. Theſe alterations 
in the colour of the countenance, are entirely invo- 
-Juntary ; all the other | expreſſions af the paffions 
are, in ſome ſmall degree, under controul; but 
bluſhing and paleneſs, betray our ſecret purpoſes; 
and we might as well attempt to ſtop them, as the 
circulation of the blood, by which they are cauſed. 
The whole head, as well as the features of the 
face, takes peculiar attitudes from the paſſions: it 
bends forward, to expreſs humility, ſhame, or ſor- 
row ; it is turned to one ſide, in languor, or in pity; 
d is thrown with the chin forward, in arrogance and 
pride; erect, in felf-conceit, and obſtinacy; it is 
thrown backwards in aſtoniſhment; and combines 
its motions to the one ſide, and the other, to expreſs 
contempt, ridicule, anger, and reſentment. a 
The parts of the head which give the leaſt ex- 
preſſion to the face, are tho cars; and they are ge- 
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nerally fbund hidden under the hair. Theſe, which 


_ are inumoveable,” and make ſo ſmall an appearance 


in mag, are very diſtinguiſhing features in quadru- 
pedesc They ſerve in — as the prineipal marks 
of the paſſions; the ears diſcover their joys or their 


terrors, with tolerable preciſion; and .deriote all 


their internal agitations. The ſmalleſt ears, in men, 
are faid to be moſt beautiful; but the largeſt are 
found-the beſt for heafing. _ There are ſome ſavage 
nations who bore their ears, and ſo draw that 
down, that the _— an Gays are ſeen to reſt. upoh 


_ theirſhoulders,' 3 ARR 


Tha 'firange vhrievy: bn the aifſerent ene of 
men, appears ſtil] 1 in theit manner 
of wy 11 their Some, and among others 
the 2 the hair off their heads, and let their 
beards grow. The Europeans, on the - contrary, 
ſhave their beards; and wear their hair. The Ne- 
ſhave their heads in figures at one time, in 
sat another, in the manner of friars; and un 
— commonly in. alternate ſtripes; and their little 


boys art ſhaved in the ſame manner. The 'Tala- 


poins, of Siam, ſhave the heads and the eye-brows 


2 of *ſach- children as are committed to their care. 
__ Every-nation ſeems to have entertained different pre- 


mdiees, at different times, in favour: of one part or 
another of the beard. Some have admired the hair 
upon the cheeks on each ſide, as we ſee with ſome 
low-bred. men among ouyſelves, ho want to be fine. 
Some like the hair lower a; ſome . it cur- 


| led: and others like it ſtrait, 


Though faſhions have ariſen in different e 
from fancy and caprice, yet when they have become 
general, they deſerve examination. Mankind have 
always confidered it as a matter of moment, and 


they will ever continue defirous of drawing the atten- 


tion of cach other, by ſuch ornaments as mark the 
the power, or the courage of the weather, /- 
\ The 
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The, value of thoſe. ſhining fiese which have ar; all | 
times been conſidered 28 precious orunme its; is en- 


tirely funded upon ſoarceneſs! or weir briilian - 
Wt + It is; n with 5 thoſe: 

metals, of-which the weight is regards: 
eds [FEM cond over aur clothes. Theſe &rnaments/ 


by N igned to draw the attention MHH, 


han to add to any enjoyments of gur'ownl; a fer 
there are who undazzled by the glitter of an e, 
can goolly diſtinguiſh between the metal and the . 


All things rare and brilliant, wills thereforggever 


continue to be faſhionable, while men deri 
advantages from opulence chan from virus, and 
while the means of appearing <onfiderabley/are more 
eaſily acquired, than the title to be confidered. The 
furſt nyprethon we generally make, ariſes from our 
dreſs; ; and this varies, ſh- conformity to our inc ina 
tions, and to the character we are ambitious to gbrain 
reſerye. The modeſt man, ot he who -would 
with. to be thought ſo, defires to ſhew the fam plicity 
of his mind, — the plainneſs of his dreſs; te vain 
man, on the contrary, takes a aeg a 
his fuperiorit y.. | 
.Anather view eh. men bat an dreffings 

is. to encreaſe the ſige of their ſigure; and'to 
take up more room in the world than Nature ſeerns 
to have allotted them. We defire to ſwell out our 
clothes. by the ſtiffneſs of art, and to taiſe our heels; 
while we add to the largeneſs of our heads. Hd 
bulky fever our dreſs may be, our vanities are RY 
more bulky. The largeneſs of the doftor's wig uri 
ſes from the ſame pride as the ſmallneſs of the 
beau's, queue. Both want to have the fize of their 
. meaſured * the 7. al their 


om ae ſome modes thar fem t Ae 1 thoid 
teaſonable origin, which is, ta hide ot to teffen the 
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are many more ordinary and deformed, than beaiif1- 
ful» andahapely: - The former; as being the moſt 
numerous, give law to faſhion 5 and their laws are 
generally ſuch as are made in their favour. The 


women begin to colour their cheeks with red, when 


the natural roſes are faded; and the younger are ob- 
liged to ſubmit, though not compelled to it by the 
fame neceſſity. In all parts of the world, this cuſ- 
tom prevails more or leſs; and powdering and friz- 


ing the hair, though not ſo general, ſeems to have 


ariſen from a fimilar controul. 

Hut, leaving the draperies of the human pre, | 
Jet us return to the figure, unadorned by art. 

Man's head, whether confidered externally or in- 
Wal is differently formed from that of all other 
animals; the monkey-kind only excepted, in which - 
there is a ſtriking ſimilitude. There are ſome differ- 
ences, however, which we ſhall take notice of in 
another place. The, bodies of almoſt all vivipa- 
rous quadrupeds are covered with hair; but the head 
of man ſeems the part moſt adorned; and that more 
abundantly than in ar. y other animal. | 

There is a very great variety in the tegth of all 
animals; ſome have them above and below, others 
have them in the under- jaw only: in ſome they ſtand 
ſeparate Mm each other; while in ſome they are 
continued and united. The palate of ſome fiſhes is 
nothing elſe but abony ſubſtance ſtudded with points, 
which performs the offices of teeth. All theſe ſub- 
ſtances, in every animal, derive their origin from 
the nerves ; the ſubſtance of the nerves hardens by 
being expoſed to the air; and the nerves that termi- 
nate in the mouth, being thus expoſed, acquire a 
ſolidity. In this manner, the teeth and nails are 
formed in mar{; and in this manner alſo; the beak, 
the hoofs, the horns, and the talons of other animals, 
are found to be produced. 
The neck fupports the ticad, and unites it to the 

| body 
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This part is much more conſiderable in the gene- 
rality of quadrupedes,. than in man. But fiſhes, and 
other animals Tt h have "% lungs fimilar to ours, 

ive no neck whatſoever. irds; in general, have 
the netk longer than any other kind of animal : thoſe 
of them, which have ſhort claws, have alſo ſhort 
ae foun Tos on the contrary, that have them long; 

to have the neck in proportion. 
The Þy man breaſf 18 ata formed in a yety 
different e from that of other animals. It is 
larger in proportion to the fize of the body; and 
none but man, and ſuch animals as make uſe of their 
fore feet as hands, fuch as monkies, bats, and ſquir- 
rel, are found to have thoſe bones called | 
cles, or, as We uſually term them, collar - bones. 
The breaſts in women are larger than in men ; how- 
ever, they ſeeni formed in the ſame manner; and, 
ſometimes, milk is found in the breaſts of men, as 
well as in thoſe of women: "Among animals,” there 
is a great variety in this part of the body. The teats 
of ſome, as in the ape and the elephant, are like thoſe 
of men, being but two, and placed on each fide of 
the breaſt. The teats of the bear amount to four. 
The ſheep has but two, placed between the hinder 
legs. Other animals, ſuch as the bitch, and the ſow, 
have them all along the belly ; and, as they produce 
many young, they have a great many teats fo or their 
ſupport. Birds, and all other oyiparous animals, 
have no teats ; but viviparous fiſhes, as the whale 4 
nd the dolphin, have both teats and milk. The 
forim alſo of the teats, varies ih different animals; 3. 
and, in the ſame animal, at different ages. 

The arms of men but very little reſemble the fore 
legs of quadrupedes, and much leſs the wings of 
birds. The ape is the only animal that is polfelled 
of bands and arrhs ; but theſe are faſhioned more 
rudely, and with we exact proportion, than in men. 
The ſhoulders are alſo much more large in man than 
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1 any other animal, and of a form widely dis 
net. 1 
The form of the back is not much different from 
what it is in many quadru pede- animals, only that in 
the former the reins are more muſcular, and 
more ſtrong. The buttock, however, in man, is 
different from that of all animals whatſoever. 
What goes by that name, in other creatures, is only 
the upper part of the thigh: man being the only ani- 
mal that ſupports himſelf perfectly erect, the pecu- 
17 largenels of this part is owing to the peculiarity 
of his poſition. | „ 
The human feet are alſo different from thoſe of all 
animals, even apes not excepted. The foot of 
the ape is rather a Kind of aukward hand; its toes, or 
rather fingers, are long, and that in the middle long- 
eſt of all. This foot alſo wants the heel, as in man; 
and the ſole is narrower, and I&Ts adapted to maintain 
the equilibrium of the body in walking, dancing, or 
running. | 
The nails are ſmaller in man than in any one ani- 
mal. If they were much longer than the extremities 
of the fingers, they would rather be prejudicial than 
ſeryiceable, and obſtruct the management of the 
hand. Such favages as ſuffer them to grow long, 
make uſe of them 1n fleaing animals, in tearing their 
fleſh, and ſuch like purpoſes; however, though 
their nails are confiderably larger than ours, they are 
yet by no means to be compared to the hoots, or the 
claws of other animals. 1 | 
There is little known exactly with regard to the 
proportion of the human figure; and the beauty of 
the beſt ſtatues is better conceived by obſervation 
than by meaſurement. Thoſe of antiquity, which 
were at firſt copied after the human form, are now 
become the models of it; nor is there one man found 
whoſe perſon any way approaches to thoſe inimitable 
av | 3 per- 


: 
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erformances that have thus, in one figure, united 
the perfections of many. eee eee e 
Some who have ſtudied after the ancient maſters, 
divide the body into ten times the length of the face, 
and other into eight, They tell us, that there is a 
ſimilitude of proportion in different parts of the bo- 
dy © thus, that the hand is the length of the face; 
that the thumb is the length of the noſe; that the 
ſpace between the eyes, is the breadth of the eye; 
that the breadth of the thickeſt paßt of the thigh is 
double that of the thickeſt part of the leg, and tre- 
ble the ſmalleſt; that the arms extended are as long 
as the figure is high; that the legs and thighs are the, 
length of the figure. Ret E 
_- Theſe cotcte en knee; Fre, however, extremely 
arbitrary. In infants, the upper parts of the body 
are larger than the lower; the legs and thighs 
do not conſtitute any thing like half the heighth of the 
body; in proportion as the child increaſes in age, the 
inferior parts increaſe in length; ſo that the body is 
not equally divided, till it has acquired its full 
growth, In women, the anterior part of the breaſt 
is more prominent than in men; and as in thoſe, pro- 
portioned to the ſize of the body, it is more thick, 
ſo in theſe it is more large. In women, too, the 
hips are conſiderably more bulky ; and fo cafily is 
the difference in the conformation of thoſe two parts. 
diſcovered, that it is ſufficient to diſtinguiſh the 
ſkeleton of a woman from the ſkeleton of a man. 
The total heigth of the human figure'varics conſi- 
derably. Men are ſaid to be tall, who are from five 
feet four or five inches, to ſive feet eight or nine. 
The middle ſtature is from five feet, or five and an 
inch, to five feet four inches; and ſuch as fall un- 
der theſe meaſures, are ſaid to be of ſmall ſtature. 
Women in general are two or three inches ſhorter, 
than men. As for giants and dwarfs, of them we 
Mall have occaſion to ſpeak in another place. 
Though 
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Though the body of a man is more externally des 
lieate than that of any of the animals, it is, however, 
exceedingly muſcular, and, for its ſize, perhaps 
more ſtreng. Were v to compare che ſtrength of 3 
lion with the ſtrength gf a man, we ought to conſi- 
der, chat the claws of the former give Hake idea of 
its power, and, that what we aſcribe to its force, is 
nothing more than the effect of its arms. Thoſe 
which Man has received from Nature are not offen- 
five'; and happy were it if Art had never furniſhed 


* 


bim with weapgns more terrible than thoſe which 
arm the paws of the lion, . e e 


But there is another, and perhaps, a better manner 
of comparing the ſtrength of man with that of ani- 
mals; namely, by the weights which either can car- 
ry. We are aſſured, that the porters of Conſtanti- 
nople. carry burthens of not leſs weight than nine 


- 


hundred pounds; and M. Deſaguliers tells us, of a 


man in an upright poſture, who, by diſtributing a 
certain number of weighs, in ſuch a manner that e- 
very part of his body bore its ſhare, was able to ſup- 
port a weight of two thouſand pounds. By the ſame 
expedient a horſe, which is at leaſt ſix or ſeven times 
our bulk, might, if its ſtrength were in the ſame 


proportion, be enabled to carry a load of twelve or 


fourteen thouſand pounds; an enormous weight in 
compariſon of what that animal uſually ſupports, e- 
ven vrhen the weight is diſtributed with every poſlible 
advantage. ee og e 

The ſtrength of a man may be ſtill farther eſtima- 
ted by the continuance of his labour, and by the a- 
gility of his mqtions. Men, who are exerciſed in 
running, outſtrip horſes, or at leaſt continue their 
ſpeed for a greater length of time. In a journey al- 
ſo, a man will walk down a horſe; and after they 
Have proceeded together for ſeveral days, the horſe 
will be quite tired, and the man will be as freſh as at 
the beginning. The royal meſſengers of . 
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in fourteen or fifteen hours. Travellers aſſure Us, 


that the Hottentots Ty lions in the chace; and 
h A\ | nt the elt, purſue with ſuch 
ſpeed this animal, which is as fleet as a ſtag, that 
155 at laſt tire down, and take it. A thouſand other 


that the Savages who hu 


t 
ſurpriſin e te 
and of the long journeys they accompliſh, on 


over the moſt craggy mountains, and the moſt un- 


{avourable roads, where there is no path to direct, 
and every obſtacle to oppoſe. A thouſand and twelve 
hundred leagues are theſe people ſaid to travel in leſs 


than fix weeks, or two fnonths, Birds excepted, 


whoſe muſcles are indeed ſtronger in proportion than 


thoſe of any other creature, what animal could ſu 
port ſuch, a continuance of fatigue? The civilized 
man is ignoranE of his own ſtrength; nor is he ſenſi- 
ble how much he loſes of it by effeminacy, and 
how he might add to it by the habit of vigorous 
exerciſe. : 26 41 ett 
Here and there, indeed, men are found: among 
us of extraordinary ſtrength; but this gift of Nature, 
which would be valuable to them, were they obli- 
ged to uſe it in their defence, or in uſeful labour, 
15 of very trifling ſervice with the Py pew part of 
mankind, among whom mental perfections are held 
in higher eſtimation than bodily, and manual exer- 
tions are confined to perſons of the loweſt claſſes. 
Woman wants much of the ſtrength of man; and 
of this ſuperiority the latter has too often availed 
himſelf, by tyrannically enſlaving a ſex, which was 
formed to partake with him of the pleaſures, as well 
as of the pains of life. Savage nations ſubject their 
women toacontinued ſeries of labour. On them is im- 
poſed every office of drudgery, while the huſband in- 
dolently reclines in his hammock. From this inactive 
ſituation he is ſeldom rouſed but by the calls of hun- 


ger, when he is obliged, either by fiſhing or hunting, 


— 
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who are runners by profeſſion, go thirty- fix leagues? 


things are told of the nimbleneſs of N | 
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to make ſome variety in his entertainments. A ſa- 
Vage has no idea of taking pleaſure in exerciſe; and 
nothing ſurpriſes him more than to ſee an European 
walk repeatedly forward, and then back again, mere- 


1y for his amuſement, or recreation, All men have 


a, tendency to lazineſs; but the ſavages of hot 
countries are not only lazy to an extreme, but tyran- 
ical to their women, beyond any other claſſes of 
men. It is only among nations highly civilized and 
poliſhed, that women are raiſed to that equality of 
condition, Which is nevertheleſs ſo natural, and fo 
neceſſary to the true enjoyment of ſociety; of which. 
all the refinements flow from themſelves. To ſtrength. 
they. oppoſe arms that are ſure to conquer, when, 
by modeſiy, they teach us to pay homage to beauty; 
a natural advantage, which, with the {kill to manage 
and. improve its influence, 1s ſuperior to Arength. 
This is evident from the different ideas which 
different nations entertain of beauty. Theſe 
indeed are ſo widely oppoſite, ſo palpably con- 
tradictory, that there is every reaſon to ſuppoſe. the 
ſex have gained more by the art of rendering them- 
ſelves objects of deſire, than even by this gift of Na- 
ture, about which mankind are ſo much divided. 
As, from the difficulty of obtaining it, the value of a 
thing ſtill increaſes, ſo beauty has always had its ad- 
mirers, and its votaries, while the poſleſſors of it 
Have maintained a becoming dignity, and turned a 
deaf car to every addreſs, of which virtue was not 
the, poſitive baſis. : | 
So widely did the ancients diſagree with us, in re- 
ſpect of beauty, that, with them, a ſmall fore-head, 
and eye-brows joined, or almoſt imperceptibly ſepa- 


rated, were accounted ornaments in the female coun- 
tenance; and even to this day, in Perſia, the union 


of the-eye-brows. is held in no ſmall eftimation.. In 
ſeveral parts of the Indies, if to be handſome is the 
object, it is neceflary that the teeth ſhould be black, 

| thg 
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the hair white; and, in the Mariana-Iſlands, one 
of rhe principal occupations of the women is, to 
Placken the teeth with certain herhs, and to whiter 
the hair by certain lotions, prepared on pur- 
poſe. In China and Japan; among the eſſential 
ingredients of beauty are, a viſage large, eyes ſmall 
and almoſt concealed, a noſe flat and bulky, feet di- 
minutively little, and a belly enormouſly” big. A- 
mong the Indians of America and Aſia, fore tribes 

* there are, who, in order to render the countenance 
« more large than the natural ſize, flatten the heads of 
their children, by compreſſing the fore and hind parts 
between planks ; others there are, who flatten and 
lengthen them by compreſſing the fides; others fill; 
who flatten them from the crown; and others ſtill, who 
exert every effort to render them round. Each nation, 
and even each individual, has a peculiar prejudice, or 
taſte, with reſpeck to beauty; of which the origin is 
undoubtedly ſome primary impreſſion received in in- 
fancy, and of which the continuance depends more, 
perhaps, on habit and chance, than on the diſpoſition 
of our organs. | T4030 
When we come to treat of the different ſenſes, 
we ſhall be able to determine what ſtreſs is to be laid 
on the ideas of beauty in general, which we receive 
from the eyes. In the mean time, and that our deſ- 
eription of Man may not be found imperfect, let us 
examine the human countenance, as it appears a- 
mong ourſelves, when agitated by the paſfions. In 
affliction, in joy, in love, in ſhame, in compaſſion, 
the eyes are apt to be ſwelled, and in a manner ob- 
ſcured, by an over-flow of tears. The effuſion of 
theſe is always accompanied with a tenfion of the 
muſcles of the viſage, by which there is oecafioned 
an opening of the mouth. At the ſame time, the 
natural moiſture in the noſe becomes more copious, 
and, - ih paſſages, blends itſelf with _ la- 
Py chry- 
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al moiſture; which does not, however, flow 
uniformly, but b intervals. 

In ſorrow, the Ai corners of the mouth are ogy 
ered, the under lip is raiſed, the eye- -lid is half-cloſed, 
the pupil of the eye is raiſed, and almoſt covered with 
the eye-lid, arid the other niuſcles of the face are ſo 
much relaxed, that the ſpace between, the mouth 
and the eyes is larger than ordinary, and of conſe- 
quence the countenance appears lengthened. | See the 
annexed plate, fig. 1.] 

. fear, terror, or horror, the forchead is ef 

eye-brow is raiſed, the eye-hds are as much as 
pol extended, and diſcover a part of the white of 

e eye over the pupil, which is lowered, and ſome- 
what concealed by the inferion eye-lid ; the mouth, 
at the ſame time, is widely opened, and the lips be- 
2 ſeparated, both the upper and under teeth are 

ſeen. i, [Se fig. 2.] 
In contempt 100 derifion, the upper lip is raiſed 


| on one fide, and on the other, there is a little mo- 


tion, as if in order to ſmile; the noſe is ſhrivelled 
on the ſame fide that the lip is raiſed, and the cor- 
ner qf the mouth is extended; the eye on the ſame, 
fide is almoſt ſhut, while the other is open as uſual, 
but the pupil of each i is lowered, as when one looks 
from high to low, | See fig. 3 
In jealouſy, envy, and Gli: the eye-brow falls 
down, and is knit, the eye-lid 1s raiſed, and the pu- 
pil lowered ; the under lip is raiſed on each fide, 
while the corners of the mouth are rather lowered, 
and the middle of the underlip is raiſed, in order to 
join the middle of the upper one. | See fee. 4+] | 
In laughter, the two corners of the mouth are ex- 
tended, and ſomewhat raiſed 7 the upper part of the 
cheeks i is raiſed, and the eyes are more or leſs cloſed; 
the upper lip is Taiſed, while the under one 1s lower- 
ed; and, in immoderate laughter, the mouth is 


opened 
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pended, and we remain in .ohe and the ſame ati 
tude. This expreſſion of the paſſiphs is | 
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ened, and the ſkin of the noſe is, ſhrivelleds {See 


. The arms, che hands, and the hody. in general,” 


kkewiſe aſſiſt the countenance by different geſtures, 
in the expreſſion of the emotions of the ſoul. In jo, 

le, the eycs, the head, the arms, and the, 
whole bo . are agitated hy quick and varied move. 

ments. In 


languor and melancholy, the ' eyes 


Are lowered, the head is meli ed to one "fide; 


and the whole body is % ll wp In admi- 


ration, ſurprize, aſtoniſhmenty all motion is «tf- 


indep 
dent on the will; E is another. fort of as EI 
hon, which ſeems to be produced by a reflection of 
the mind, by a command of the will, and by 


which the eyes, the head, the arms, and the whole 
body, are put in action. Theſe, movements appear 


to be ſo many efforts which the ſoul makes, jn order 
to defend the body, or at leaſt fo many ſecondary 


ſigns, which repeat the paſſions, and which might 


of themſelves, be ſufficient to expreſs ys In 


love, for example, in deſire, in hope, we r IW the 
head and the eyes towards the heavens, as if to ĩimplor 
the good we with for; we carry the head 1 the 
body-forward, as if to haſten, by this approach, the 
poſleſhon of the deſired object; we extend the arms, 
we open the hands, in order to embrace, and to ſeize 
it. In fear, on the contrary, in hatred, or in horror, 
we advance the arms with recipitation, as if to re- 
pel the object of ſar... and in order to ſhun 
it, we turn aſide the eyes and the head, and ſhrink 
back. Theſe movements are ſo quick, that they ap- 
Pear in voluntary. But it is by habit we are decei- 
ved; for they are movements which depend on re- 
flection, and which mark the perfection of the ſprings 
of the human body, by the readineſs with which cach 


Fember . the dictates of the will. 
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As all the paſſions are movements of the foul, and 
as moſt of them have an affinity tothe impreſſions of 
the ſenſes, they may, doubtleſs, be expreſſed by the 


movements of the body, and eſpecially by thoſe of 
"the viſage, Of what paſſes in the internal part, we 


may form. a judgment from the external action; andy 
in order to know the actual fituation of the ſoul, wh 
have only to inſpect the changes of the countenance. 
But as the ſoul has no form which can have any rela- 
tion to a material form, we cannot judge of it by 
the figure of the body, or by the form of the viſage. 
An ill-formed body may contain an admirable ſoul, 
nor is the good or bad diſpofition of a perſon to be 
determined by the features of his face; theſe fea-' 


thres having no connection with the nature of the 


Mul, no analogy, on which any reaſonable conjectures 


may be founded. 


0 this kind of prejudice, nevertheleſs, the anci- 


_ Ents were ſtrongly attached; and in all ages there 


Rave been men, who have attempted to form into a 
ſcience of divination, their pretended {kill in phyſi; 
ognotny, But it is evident, that this divination can 
only extend to the movements of the ſoul by thoſe of 


the eyes, the viſage, and the body; and that the 
form of the noſe, the mouth, and other features, 


contributes no more to the form of the ſoul, to the 
diſpoſition of the perſon, than does the largeneſs, or 
the thickneſs of the members, to thought, Shall a 
man have more wit, becauſe he has a noſe better. 
Thaped than another? Shall he have leſs wiſdom, be- 
cauſe his eyes are little, and his mouth is large? It muſt 
be acknowledged, therefore, that every thing the phy- 
Tiognomiſts have told us, is without foundation, and 


that nothing can be more chimerical, than the infe- 


* 


ences they have choſen to draw from their pretended 


metopoſcopical obſervations, 
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tin t ot de die tots ir 4 ri MEG od Ha A 
enqgttngten 0 HAP V. 1807 0 flo 2 
ned Of. Od Axe and Death: . 578 R 
E. thing in Nature has its improvenietit_ 
and its decay. No ſooner does the human 
form arrive at its limited perfection, than it begins 
to decline. The alteration is at firſt inſenſihle; and 
even ſeyèeral years elapſe before we take any N 
notice of it. Yet. we ought to feel the weight. of 
our years better than other people can count the 
number of them; and as they are not deceived as to 
our age, by judging of it from external changes, ſg 
we would be ſtill leſs deceived as to the internal effect 
by which ſuch changes are produced, if we did but 
obſerve ourſelves more, and flatter. ourſelves leſs, 
and if, on all occaſions, any other perſon was not a 
better judge of us than we are of ourſelves: _.___.. .. 
When the body has attained its full heighth, and 
is extended into its juſt dimenſions, by the final gx« 
panſion of all its parts, it begins to receive an addi- 
tional bulk, which rather incommodes than aſſiſts it. 
This is formed from fat; a ſuperfluous ſubſtance, 
which, at the age of thirty-five, or forty, generally 
begins to clog the muſeles, and by which, in pros 
portion to its increaſe, the body becomes leſs nim- 
ble, active, and unconſtrained in its motions, and 
the generative and other faculties decay. _,. »..; 
The bones allo, and the other ſolid. parts of the 
body, having received their full length and breadth, 
continue to grow ſtill more ſolid. The membranes 
become cartilaginous, or griftly, the cartilages be- 
come bony, the fibres become more hard, the ſkin 
dries up, wrinkles are gradually formed, the hair 
grows grey, the teeth fall, the viſage is deformed, 
and the body ſtoops. The firſt approach of theſe. al» 


kerat ions is perceived before the age of forty 5 hu 
ods ſlow 
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ſlow. degrees they advance till that of fixty, and by 
rapid ones till that of ſeventy : after which period, 
decrepitude ſoon follows; and by the age of nine- 
ty, or a hundred, the life of man z generally ter- 
minated. | 

In the fœtus, the bone are of a ſubſtance little 
tore-Golid than the muſcles and the fleſtt ; and how- 
ever hard they .afrerwards become; the blood ſtill 
circulates through them, as through all the other 
— of the body, by the means of ceftain canals; 

ut theſe canals vary greatly duting the different 
ſtages of life. In infancy, they are capacious; 
and the blood flows in ſome meaſure through the 


bones as through any other part of the body, In 


manhood, their fize is greatly diminiſhed; and the 
circulation through them is proportionally ſlow. 
But, in the decline of life, as the blood which flows 
through the bones, no longer contributes to their 
rowth, ſo thoſe props of the human frame neceſ- 
rily become not only more ſolid, but more brit- 
tle. 


. The qarrllages, which may be Sint as oft 


and imperfect bones, grow alſo more rigid; and as 
they are generally placed near the joints, the motion 
of theſe muſt, of conſequence, become more dith- 
cult. Thus, in old age, every action of the body 
is performed with labour; and the carttlages, which 
in youth were elaſtic, and in manhood phant, wilt 
now ſooner break than bend. * | 

The membranes, whofe fubſtance is in many re- 
ſpecs the fame with that of the cartilages, become; 
likewiſe, as we grow old, more denſe and more dry, 
Thoſe, far example, Which furround the bones, ceaſe 
to be ductile fo early as the age of eighteen or twenty. 
Thus it alſo is with the fibres, of which the muſcles 
and the fleſh are compoſed; and though to judgefrom 
the external touch, the body ſeems, as we advance 
ip years, to grow more ſoft, it is yet, in reality, in- 
* creaſing 


Ty 
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t teaſing in hardneſs, On ſuch occaſions, it is the 
ſkin, and not the fleſh, that communicates this 
perception. The fat, with which that is ſurround- 
ed, gives an appearance of ſoftneſs, which the 
fleth itſelf is far frqm poſſeffing in reality; a eir- 
cumſtance, of which; an undeniable proof is to be 
found in a compariſon of the fleſh of young and 
old animals: of theſe; the former is tender and de- 
licate; ths latter, hard; dry, and unfit for eating. 

While the body increaſes in bulk, the ſkin will 
ſtretch to any degree of tenſion: but as the former 
diminiſhes; the latte? never contracts, and hence 
the ſource of the wrinkles of the body in general. 
Thoſe of the face, however, depend in a greater mea- 
ſure on its form, its features, and its habitual move- 
ments. By attentively examining the countenange 
of a man at the age of twenty-five or thirty, we ſhall 
be able already to diſcover in it the origin of the dif- 
-ferent wrinkles ut will have in old age. For this pur» 
| Poſe, it is only neceſſary that the features be in a 
ſtate of violent agitation, as that of laughter, of 
weeping, or of ſome ſtrong grimace. All the little 
furrows that may be formed by theſe agitations, 
will, one day, become wrinkles, which no art ſhall 
be able to remove. EY AY * 8 
l proportion, then, as we advance in years, the 
bones, the cartilages, the membranes, the fleſh, the 
'{kin, and all the fibres of the body, grow more ſo- 
lid, more hard, and more dry. Every part ſhrinks, 
every motion becomes more ſlow;: the circulation 
of the fluids is performed with leſs freedom; the 
perſpiration diminiſnes; the ſecretions alter; the 
digeſtion becomes ſlow and laborious ; and the juices 
no longer ſerving to convey their . accuſtomed 
nouriſhment, are wholly uſeleſs, and 'as if they. 
did not exiſt. "Thus. the body dies by little and lit- 
.tle;;- all its functions are diminiſhed by degrees; 
univerſal rigidity prevails; life is driven, as it 1 
Ann rom 
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from one part of the frame to the other; and death 
at laſt ſelzes upon the little that is left. , 64D 
As the bones, the cartilages, the muſcles, and all 
the other parts of the body, are naturally ſofter in 
women than in men, ſo they do not acquire fo ſoo n 
that hardneſs which haſtens death. Women, there- 
fare, ought to be a longer time in feeling the effects 
of old age, than men. This is actually the caſe; 
and by conſulting the tables which have been formed 
reſpeCting the duration of human life, we ſhall find, 
that, after a certain age, women have a greater chance 
for long life, than men of the ſame number of years. 
From this it may in like manner be inferred, that ſuch 
men as are in appearance more weak than others, and 
whoſe conſtitution rather reſembles that of women, have 
a probability of living longer than thoſe who ſeem to be 
more ſtrong, and more robuſt; as alſo, that in either 
ſex, ſuch perſons as have been ſlow in their advances 
to 3 will be ſlow in their advances to the in- 
firmities of old age. 5 . 
In both theſe caſes, the bones, the cartilages, and all 
the fibres, require a longer time to arrive at that de- 
= of ſolidity, which muſt be the foundation of 
their deſtruction; and this natural cauſe of death, 
far from being peculiar to man, is common alſo to 
animals, and even to vegetables. An oak does not 
periſh but becauſe its more ancient parts, which are 
in the centre, become ſo hard, and ſo compact, that 
they can no longer receive any nouriſhment; and the 
moiſture they contain, being deprived of | cir- 
culation, becomes corrupted, and gradually alters 
the fibres of the wood, which become red, - loſe their 
organiſation, and at length crumble into duſt. 
he total duration of life may be determined, in 
ſome meaſure, by the time that has been employed 
in the attainment of maturity. A tree, or an uni- 
mal, which takes but a ſhort time to finifh its growth, 
periſhes much ſooner than a tree, ot an Ys 
RI which 
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which is leſs premature. In both is the increaſe up · 
ward ſooneſt accompliſhed ; nor does either begin ta 
{pread in bulk till it has acquired its ſummit of heigth. 
Man grows in ſtature, till the age of ſeventeen, or 
eighteen; but his body is not completely unfolded, in 
all its parts, till that of thirty. A dog, on the other 
hand, is at its full length in one year, and at its full 
thickneſs in another. But man, of whoſe growth 
the completion is ſo tedious, continues to live for 
ninety, or an hundred years; while the dog ſeldom 
ſurvives its tenth or twelfth year. To the generality 
of other animals this obſervation is equally applica- 
ble. Certain fiſhes, whoſe growth continues for a 
great number years, live for centuries; and of this 
lengthened duration of life no certain cauſe can 
be aſſigned but the particular conſtitution of their, 
which do not admit of the ſame ſolidity as the bones 
of terreſtrial animals. | | 

Whether there are any exceptionstothiskindofrule, 
which Nature has adopted in proportioning the dura- 
tion of life to that of the bodily growth, we ſhall 
inquire when we come to the particular hiſtory of a- 
nimals; as alſo, whether it is in reality true, that 
crows and ſtags live for ſuch a number of years, as 
is commonly pretended, In the mean while, -as a 
ſevere) truth let it be remarked, that great animals 
live longer than ſmall ones, and this, becauſe the 
owth of the former is perfected leſs early than 

Fat of the latter, : | 
The cauſes of our decay, then, we carry about 
with us ; nor can we avoid the fatal arrow of death, 
oreven ayert it, without changing the laws of Na- 
ture. The ideas which a few viſtonaries have form- 
ed of perpetuating lite by fome particular panacea, 
as that of the transfuſion of the blood of one living 
creature into the body of another, muſt have died 
_ with themſelves, did not ſeli-love conflantly cheriſh 
gur credulity, even to the pexſuation of ſome Rage 

Ti 9g | nic 
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which are in themſelves impoſſible, and to the doubt 
of others, of which every day there are demonſira 
tive proofs. 

When the 8 of the body 1 is 1 it is 
poſſible perhaps, by moderation in the paſhons, tein- 
perance and ſobriety, to lengthen out the period of. 
fe for a few years. But even of this there ſeems tq 
be an uncertain: ; for, if it is neceſſary, that the 
body ſhould employ its whole ſtrength, that it ſhould 
conſume whatever it is capable at conſuming, that 
it ſhould undergo every poſſible exerciſe, whence 
could any benefit accrue from regimen, and from 
abſtinence ! Men no doubt there are who haye ſur- 
paſſed the uſual period of human exiſtence; and, 
not to mention Par, who lived to the age of one 
hundred.and forty-four, and Jepkins, to that of one 

undred and fixty-five, as recorded in the Philoſo- 


phical Tranſactions, we have many inſtances of the » 


prolongation of life to one hundred and ten, and e- 
ven to one hundred and twenty years. Yet this 
longevity was occaſioned by no peculiar art or ma- 


nagement. On the contrary it appears, that the ge- 


nerality of ſuch long-livers were peaſants accuſtomed 
to the greateſt fatigues, huntſmen, or labourers; 
men, in fact, who had employed their whole bodily 
ſtrength, and even abuſed it, if to abuſe it is 
ble, otherwiſe than by continua idleneſs and de: 
danchery,. 

Befi des, if we reflect that the European and che 
Negro, the Chineſe and the American, the civilized 
man and the ſavage, the rich man and the poor, the 
inhabitant of the city, and the inhabitant of the 
country, however different in other reſpects, are yet 
entirely fimilar as to the period allotted for their ex; 
iſtence; it we reflect, that the difference of race, of 
climate, of nouriſhment, of accommodation, makes 
no difference in the term of life; that men who feed on 
raw fleſh or on dried fath, on ſeago or on rice, on Cale 
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ſava or on roots, live as long as thoſe who feed on 
bread and prepared meats; we muſt be ſtill more 
ſtrongly convinced, that the duration of life depends 
not either on habit, on cuſtom, or on the quality 
of food; that nothing can change the laivs of that 
mechaniſm, by which the number of our years is re- 
gulated; and, that nothing can even affect them, 
but exceſſes of abſtinence; or of repletionnts: 
If in the duration of life there is any difference to 
be found, it ought ſeemingly to be aſcribedto the qua- 
lity of the air: In elevated ſituations, it has been 
abſerved; there are commonly found more old peo- 
ple; than in ſuch as are low. The mountains of 
Scotland and Wales, of Auvergne and Switzerland 
have furniſhed more inſtanees of extreme longevity 
than the plains of Holland or Flanders, of Germany 
or Poland. In general, however, the period of hu- 
man exiſtence may be ſaid to W r every 
country: If not cut off by accidental diſeaſes, Man is 
found to live to the years of ninety or an hundred. Be- 
vond that date our anceſtors did riot live; nor has it 
in any degree varied fince the time of David: ; 
Should it be aſked, why; in the infancy of the 
world; men lived ſo much longer than at preſent, 
and by what means their exiſtence was lengthened to 
nine hundred; nine hundred and thirty, and even 
nine hundred and fixty years, it may, with great 
robability of reaſon; be anſweted, that the product- 
1ons of the earth might; at that time, be of a differ- 
ent nature from what they are at preſent. As; at the 
creation; the ſurface of the globe muſt have been 
far leſs ſolid, and leſs compact, than it afterwards 
became; ſo it is poſſible, that the productions af Na- 
ture, and even the human body itſelf; being more 
ductile, mote ſupple, and more ſuſceptible of ex- 
tenſion, their growth was not ſoon accompliſhed as 
at preſent. Every kind of nouriſhment being in it- 
ſelf more ſoft; and more ductile, the bones, the muſs 
Vol. I. N cles; 
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cles, &c. [neceſſarily retained their primitive ſoftneſs 
and/ ductility longer. As all tho parts of the body, 
therefore, did not attain their complete expanſion 


till a great number of years had elapſed, fo the gene- 


rative faculties could not begin to operate till that 
expanſion was finiſhed; namely, at the age of one 
hundred and twenty, or one hundred and thirty; 
and the duration of life was proportioned to that 
required for the growth, as it is to this day. 
In the ſuppoſition, — example, that the age of pu- 
berty, when the generative faculties of man have re- 
ceived their due formation, was originally at the years 
of one hundred and thirty, as that age is now at 
thoſe of fourteen, it will appear, that the period of 


human exiſtence has always been proportionally the 


ſame as it is at preſent; ſince, by multiplying each of 
thoſe two numbers by the ſame number, as ſeven, for 
inſtance, we ſhall find that, as the life of man now 
is ninety-eight years, ſo it was formerly nine hun- 
dred and ten. It is probable, then, that the dura- 
tion of human life decreaſed, in proportion as 
the ſolidity of the ſurface of the earth increaſed; 
and that the ages which elapſed from the creation to 
the time of David, having been ſufficient to commu- 
nicate to terreſtrial ſubſtances all the conſiſteney which 
they are capable of acquiring, by the preſſion of gra- 
vity, the ſurface of the earth has cver ſince remain- 
ect in the ſame condition, and the limits of the 
growth of its different productions have been fixed, as 


well as thoſe of the duration of life. 


Independently of accidental maladies, which hap- 
pen at every age, and which, at the latter period 
of life, become more dangerous, and more frequent, 
old men are ſubject to natural infirmities, that ori- 
ginate ſolely from a decay of the different parts of 
the body. The muſcular powers loſe their equili- 
brim, the head ſhakes, the hand trembles, the legs tot- 
ter and, the ſenfibility of the nerves. n 

Ti enſes, 
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ſenſes, even the touch not excepted,” become blunt- 
ed. But, what ought to be conſidered as the great- 
eſt infirmity of all, is, that men very aged are {ſeldom 
equal to the office of generation. Ot this inability two 
very ſufficient cauſes may be aſſigned; one, a defect 
of tenſion in the external organs, and the other, a 
decay of the ſeminal fluid. When old men do en- 
gender, they have little ſhare in their own product- 
ion; and thence it happens, that young perſons, 
when married to men who are far advanced in years, 
decrepid, and deformed, often bring forth mon- 
ſters, and children more defective ſtill than their fa» 
ther. | | | 

All the cauſes of decay act continually upon 
our material exiſtence, and contribute to its diſſo- 


lution. Nature, however, approaches to this much- 


dreaded period by flow and imperceptible de- 
grees. Day after day is life conſuming ; and every 
hour is ſome one or other of our faculties, or vital 
principles, periſhing before the reſt, Death, there» 
fore, is only the laſt ſhade in the picture; and it is 
probable that man ſuffers a greater change in paſſing 
from youth to age, than from age into the grave. 
In the inſtant of the formation of the foetus, life is 
as yet nothing, or next to nothing. Life increaſes 
with the body; and as ſoon as the latter begins to 
decreaſe, the former decreaſes alſo, till it is utterly 
deſtroyed. . As our lite begins by degrees, ſo by de- 
grees it is terminated, 

Why, then, be atraid of death, if our lives have 
been ſuch as not to make futurity dreadful ? Why 
be afraid of that moment which is prepared by an 
infinity, of other moments of the ſame kind? Death 
is as natural as life; and both happen to us in the 
ſame manner, without our having the ſmalleſt ſenſe or 
perception of them. It we enquire of thoſe whoſe 
office it is to attend the ſick and the dying, we thall 


find, that, except in a very few acute caſes, attended 
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with convulſions, people rer quietly, and with ⸗ 


out the ſmalleſt indication of pain. Even with the 
dreadful agonies that accompany the former ſitua- 


tion, the ſpectators are rather terrified, than the 


patient is tormented ; for how many have we not 
feen, who, after having recovered from this laſt ex- 
tremity, poſſeſſed not the ſmalleſt idea of what had 
paſſed, or even of what themſelves had ſuffered ; 
and who, by thus ceaſing to have ſenſation, might, 
in fact, be ſaid to have ceaſed to live? | | 

The greateſt number of mankind die, therefore, 
without knowing of it; and of the few who retain 
their ſenſes to the laſt, there is hardly one, perhaps, 


ho does not alſo retain the hope of {fill ſurviving 


his diſtemper. Nature, for the happineſs of man, 
has rendered this principle more powerful than rea- - 


diforder which he already knew to be unavordabl 
fatal, by repeated inſtances in others, and is now *' 
aſſured that it is fo by the inquietude of all around 
him, by the tears of, his friends, and by the counte- 
nance, or the departure of the phyſician, is ſtill, never- 
theleſs, buoyed up with the idea of getting over it. 
His intereſt is ſo nearly concerned, that he only at- 
tends to his own repreſentations : the opinion of 
others he conſiders as à groundleſs alarm; the hour of 
drffolution comes; and, while every thing elſe is, as 
it were, dead, hope is ſtill alive and vigorous. 
Direct your eyes to a fick man, who ha told you 
an hundred times, that he feels himſelf dying; that 
he is convinced he cannot recover ; that he 8 ready 
to expire: examine afterwards what paſſes on his 
countenance, when ſome perſon, from zeal,” or from 
indiſcretion, ſhall tell him that his end is actually 


Jon. A perſon dying of an incurable diſorder ; N 
y 


nat hand; and you will fee it change like that of a 


man, who hears an unexpected piece of news. He 
now ſeems not to believe himſelf, what be had been 
endeavouring to make you believe: he had only 
WWW 
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ſame doubt, ſome uneafineſs, about his ſituation; his 
hopes, however, were far greater than his fears ; and, 
but for the gloomy aſſiduity, the parade of woe, 
which generally ſurround a death-bed, he would be 
inſenſible of his approaching diſſolution. | 

By no means is death ſo dreadful, therefore, as we 
fuppoſe it to be, It is a ſpectre, which terrifies us 
at a diſtance, but which diſappears, when we come 
to approach it more cloſely, Our conceptions of it 
are formed by prejudice, and dreſſed up by fancy. 
Not only do we conſider it as as a misfortune greater 
in itſelf than any other, but as a misfortune accom- 
panied with the moſt excruciating anguiſh; and of 
this anguiſh we endeavour ſtill farther to extend our 
ideas, by reaſoning upon it, and by painting it in its 
moſt frightful colours. Death, many people ſay, 
mult be terrible, ſince it is ſufficient to ſeparate the 
ſoul from the body; the pain of it muſt alſo be of 
conſiderable duration, ſince, the ſueceſſion of our 
ideas being the only meaſure of time, one minute of 
pain, in which theſe ideas ſucceed each other with a 
rapidity proportioned to the agony we ſuffer, muſt 
appear longer than a whole age, in which they flow 
gently, and in a manner correſpondent with the 
tranquil ſentiments that uſually affect us. In ſuch 
Philoſophy, what an abuſe of reaſon ! Bnt for the 
conſequences of it, hardly would it deſerve to have 
its futility expoſed. As by ſuch ſpecious arguments, 
however, a number of people are deceived, the 
happineſs of mankind in general is affected, and the 
aſpect of death is rendered a thouſand times more hi- 
deous than it poffibly can be; to point out the er- 
roneous principles on which they are nen 
muſt certainly be ſerviceable. 

When the ſoul is originally united to our body, do 
we experience any extraordinary pleaſure, any briſk 
and ſudden joy, which delights and tranſports us? 
Moſt n not, What reaſon, then, can we have 


to 
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to ſuppoſe that the ſeparation of the ſoul from that 
body may not be effected without pain? From 
what cauſe may ſuch pain ariſe? Shall we fix its 
reſidence in the mind, or in the body? The pain of 
the former can only be produced by thought, and 
that of the latter is proportioned to its ſtrength, or 
its weakneſs. In the inſtant of death, from a natu- 
ral cauſe, this weakneſs is greater than ever; and 
therefore the body, if it does experience pain, expe- 
riences it, however, in a very triſling degree. 

Let us now ſuppoſe a violent death; the death, 
for example, of a man, whoſe head is cartidl off by 


a a cannon-ball.. XDges the pain which this man ſut- 


fers laſt longer thah a moment? Has he, in the in- 
terval of that moment, a ſucceſhon of ideas ſo rapid, 
that he may imagine the pangs he feels are to laſt an- 
hour, a day, an age? Theſe points we ſhall endea- 


Your to diſcuſs. 


Low that the ſucceſſion of our ideas is in reality, 
as thoſe ideas relate to ourſelves, the only meaſure 
of time ; and that, in proportion as the former flow 


with more or leſs uniformity, the latter appears to us 


of longer or ſhorter duration, But in.ihis meaſure 
there is a unity, of which the proportion is neither 
arbitrary nor indefinite, but determined by Na— 
ture, and correſpondent to our organization. Be- 
tween two ideas jwhich ſucceed each other, or in 
which there is a {imple difference, there is a certain 
interval that ſeparates them. However quick one 
thought may be, a little time 1s required before it 
can be followed by another thought; no ſuch ſuc- 
ceſſion being poſſible in an indivifible inſtant. The 
ſame obſervation holds with reſpect to the ſenſations 
of the body. A tranſition from pain to pleaſure, ar 


even from one pain to another, requires a certain in- 


terval. This interval, by which our thoughts and 
ſenſations are neceflarily ſeparated, is the unity I 
mention; and it can neither be extremely long, nor 
on : h Cu 
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extremely ſhort: it muſt even be nearly upon an 


equality in its duration, as it depends upon the na- 
ture of the ſoul, and on the organization of the 
body, whoſe movements can have but one certain de- 
gree of determined quickneſs. In the tame indivi- 
dual, therefore, there can be no ſucceſſion of ideas ſo 
rapid, or ſo flow, as to produce that enormous diffe- 
rence of duration, by which the pain of a minute is 
converted into that of an age, a day, an hour. 

A very acute pain, of however ſhort continuance, 
tends to produce either a ſwoon, or death. As our 


organs have only a certain degree of ſtrength, ſo 


they cannot refiſt above a certain degree of torture. 
If that becomes exceſſive, it ceaſes, becauſe it is 
ſtronger than the body; and this, being incapable to 
ſupport it, is ſtill leſs capable to tranſmit it to the 
ſoul, with which it can hold no correſpondence, but 
by the action of the organs. Here this action ceaſes, 
and therefore the internal ſenſation which the organs 
comunicate to the ſoul muſt neceflarily ceaſe alſo. 
What has already been advanced, is perhaps am- 
ply ſufficient to evince, that, at the inſtant of death, 
the pain is neither exceſſive nor of long duration; 
but in order to diſpel all fear from the boſom. of ti- 
midity itfelf, we ſhall add, a few words more upon 
the ſubject. Though exceſhve pains admits of no 


reflection, yet figns, at leaſt, of reflection have been 


often obſerved in the very moment of a violent 
death. When Charles XII. received, at Frederick- 
ſhall, the wound which at once terminated his ex- 
ploits, and his exiftence, he clapped his hand upon 
his ſword. Since it excluded not reſlection, this 
mortal pang could not therefore be exceſhve. The 
brave warrior found himſelf attacked; he reflected 
that he ought to defend himſelf; and thence, it is: 
evident, he ſuffered no more than what might have 
been ſuffered from an ordinary blow. That this ac- 
tion was nothing more than the reſult of a mechani- 
a cal 
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cal motion, 'it would be abſurd to aflert ; evidentiy 
as it has been ſhewn; in our deſcription of man, that 
the movements of the paſſions; even thoſe which 


are moſt precipitate, depend always upon reflection 


and are nothing more than effects of an habitual. 
ll 5 
If T have rather enlarged on this topic, it is only 
that I might deſtroy a prejudice fo repugnant to the 


| happineſs of man. To this prejudice many have, 


fallen vickims; and I have myſelf known ſeveral; of 


the female ſex in particular, who, from the very 


dread of death, have died in reality. Such terrible 
alarms ſeem, indeed, to be 2 to thoſe whom 
Nature or education have endowed with ſuperior fen- 


Ability; as the groſs of mankind, and eſpecially 


ſuch as live in the country, are ſeen to look forward 
to death, if not with indifference, at leaſt without 
terror. | e hg buf: | 
In viewing things as they are, canfiſts the ſpirit of 
true philoſophy. With this philoſophy our internal 
ſenfations would always correſpond, were they not 
perverted by the illuſions of . and by the 
unfortunate habit we contract of fabricating to our- 
ſelves phantoms of pain, and of pleaſure. Nothing 
do we conceive terrible, nothing charming, but 
what is at a diſtance; of either of which quali- 
ties to obtain a certain knowledge, however, we muſt 
have the reſolution, or the wiſdom, to take a cloſe 
and particular view of the ſources, from which they 
are ſuppoſed to atiſe. 5 . | bs 
If there be any thing neceffary to confirm what has 
been ſaid, concerning the gradual ceſſation of life; 
or the generally-inſenfible approaches of our end, it 
is the uncertainty of the figns of death. By conſult- 


ing the different writers on this ſubject; and parti- 


cularly Winſlow and Bruhier, we ſhall be convinced 


that between life and death, the ſhade is often ſo un- 


diſtinguiſhable, that all the powers of art are inſuf- 
ficient to determine where the one ends, and E * 
ther 
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ther begins. According: to them, the colour of the. 
viſage, the warmth of the body, the ſupplenefs of the 


Joints, are but equivgcal figns of life ended; while, 
on the ther hand; the, paleneſs of the complexion, 
the coldneſs of the body, the ſtiffneſs of the extre- 
mities, the ceſſation of all motion, and the total in- 
ſenſibility of the parts, are. ſigns to the full as equi- 


vocal of death begun. Thus it is alſo with regard 


to the pulſe, and the reſpiration, which are ſomes, 
times ſo effectually kept under; that 9 impoſhble 
to obtain the ſnialleſt perception of either: By | 
rying a mirror to the mouth of the perion ſuppoſed: 
to be dead, people often expect to nd whet er he 
breathes,or not. But in this experiment there is lit- 
tle certainty : the mirror is often ſullied by the yas, 
pour of the dead body, j and it as often remains un- 
dclouded when the perſon is Ml ailve: tn the ſame 
manner, neither do burning nor {carifying; neither 
do noiſes in the cars nor pungent ſpirits applied to 
the noſtrils, give indubitable proofs, of the diſcon- 
tinuance of life; and many are the inſtances of per- 
ſons who have undergone. all ſuch trials; and yet, 
to the aſtoniſhment of the ſpectators, recovered after: 
wards, without the ſmalleſt afhſtance;. ., + 
Nothing, therefore, can be more evident, than 


chat we ought to be extremely; cautious of renoun- 


cing, and committing to the grave, our fellow-erea- 
fures; till we have received an; abſolute certainty of 
their departure. Neither ten, nor twenty, nor twenty 
four hours are ſufficient for the diſtinction of à real 
from an apparent death; and there are inſtances 
berſons who have been alive, in the grave at the end o 
the ſecond. and even the third day. Why indifferent - 
ly ſuffer to be interred with precipitation, thaſe very 
perſons whoſe, lives we would moſt ardently have 
withed to prolong? Why, though all men are e- 
qually intereſted in the abolition of it, does the 
practice Mill. fubũſt? On the authority of the moſt 
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able, phyficians, it inconteſtably appears, that the 


body is ſometimes ſo far deprived of all vital function, 
as ti have every external appearance of death; that, 
if in the ſpace of three days, or feventy-two 
tours, no fign of life appears, and on the contrary 


the body exbales a cadayerous ſmell, there is an in- 


fallible proof of actual death; and that then, though 
on no account till then, the interment can with ſafety 
take.place, © ww 1 
Hereaſter we ſhall have occafion to ſpeak of the 
uſages of different nations with reſpect to obſequies, 
nterments, and embalments. The greateſt part even 


- 
- 
: 


— 


of thoſe who are the moſt ſavage, pay more attention 


than we to theſe laſt minutes. What with us is no- 
thing more than a ceremony, they confider as an eſ- 
ſential duty. Far ſuperior is the reſpe& which they 
pay to their dead. They clothe them, they ſpeak 


to them, they recite their exploits, they extol their 


virtues ; while we, who pique ourſelves on our ſenfibi- 
tity, with hardly an appearance of humanity, forſake 
and fly from them, and even avoid every place which 
may recall the idea of them,. Than ſavages them 
felves, then, do we in this reſpect diſcover, either 
more indifference or more weakneſs. wide 
' "Having thus given a hiſtory of life, and of death, 
as they relate to the individual, let us now confider 
them both, as they affect the whole ſpecies. Man, 
it is well known, dies at any age; and though in 
eneral it may be ſaid, that the 2 — of his life 
longer than that of the life of almoſt any one ani- 


mal, yet it cannot be denied that, at the ſame time, 


it is more uncertain and more variable. | 

Of late years, attempts have been made to aſcer- 
tain the degrees of ſuch variations, and to eſtabliſh, 
by different obſervations, ſome certainty as to the 
mortality of men at different ages. Were fuch ob- 
ſervations ſufficiently exact, and ſufficiently nume- 
rous, they would be admirably calculated to give a 
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knowledge of the quantity of people, 15 their in- 
creaſe, ot the conſumption of prov iſtons, and of a 
number of other important objects. Many writers 
of diſtinguiſhed abilities, and among others, Hanley ö 
and Simpſon, have given tables of the mortality of 
the human ſpecies ; but as their labours have been 
confined to an examination of the bills of mortality_; 
of a few parithes in London, and other large cities; 
their reſearches, however accurate, ſeem; . 

> Jugs to give a very imperfect idea of the mortality 
0 mankind in general. Pain ns 2. 
In order to give a complete able of this nature, it is 

neceſſary to ſerutinize not only the pariſh-regiſters of 
ſuch towns as London and Paris, Where there is 4 
perpetual ingreſs and egreſs of ſtrangers, . but alſo 
thoſe of different country- places; that, by compa- 
ring the deaths which happen in the one, with the 


2755 which happen in the other, a general conelu- 


fon may be formed. M. Dupré, of St. Maur, = 
member of the French academy, whom we have al- 

ready had occaſion to mention as an able calcu- 
lator, has begun to execute this project upen twelye 

pariſhes in the country of France, and three in the 
capital. Having obtained his permiſſion to publiſh | 
the tables he has drawn up on this occaſion, I da it 

with the greater pleaſure, as they are the only ones, | 
from which the probabilities of human life in ens | 
ral can with any certainty be eſtabliſhed, et OUR] 
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7 From this Table, many uſeful hints may be drawn. 
At preſent, however, we ſnalb only confider it as it 
[reſpects the probabilities of the duration of life. ie 
s obſervable; Mat, in the edlumns which correſpond 
| with-the years. 10, 20, 30, 40, de. nen 
ther round numbers, as 25, 35, &c. the deaths, in 
the country-pariſhes, are much more numerous itt, 
the preceding, thun in the ſubſequent columns. Th 
{cauſe of this ſeeming inconſiſtency is, that che age i | 
often regiſtered rather from uncertain conjecture, 
than from poſitive aſſurance. The generality of the 
ower people in the countty are ignorant of their rea 
age. If they die at the years of 58 or 59, in the pa 
ith-regiſter it is 1 60; and the ſame obſerva | 
tion holds with reſpect to all the-other round 1 
bers. From this ei . however, the incon- 
venience js not great; as it may with eaſe be corre- 
Eted by the laws of numerical ſucceſſion, or, in other | 
bord „ by the manner in which the numbers ſucceed 
ach other in the Tabkteee. U 
By the Table of the pariſhes in the country it ap- 
pears, thaf almoſt one half of the children born, die 
pefore the age of four years ;.. by that of the pariſhes | 
In Paris, on the contrary, it appears, that, in order | 
to produce this effect, fixteen years are — 2 
| This great difference is ſalely to be attributed to the 
euſtom, which ſo mpg prevails in Paris, Gf brings 
ing up their children in the country; where, of con 
| fequence, the deaths that happen in infancy muſt be ' 
conſiderably more numerous. In eſtimating the 
degrees of mortality, however, from the two tables 
united, which to me ſeem nearly to approach the 
truth, I have calculated the probabilities of the du - 
ration of life as follows. © TABLE | 
| * | 9 43 | | 
FE As what our Author here blerves of Paris, is no doubt od | 
like applicable to London, and to every other city, in proportion 
10 its extent, and the number of its inhabitants, ſo the inferences * 
he dlaus, and the tables he gives, may be depended upon as ge- 
nerally as well as particularly juſt.— To the reader of penetration 
and intelligence, this remark is perhaps ſuperfluous, 
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By thia T able it appears, that it is reaſciidbly 1 to 


be expected, or, in other words, that we may lay or 
bet one to one, that an infant newly-born will live 
eight years; that an infant of one year will live thi - 
'ty-three years longer; that an infant of two years 
"will le ane d W 8 ; chu a man of 
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NATURAL s 
dwenty wg Fears an 
ae that a man of thirty will hve twent | 
' vears longer; and ſo proportionally of every oth 
age. dee 
It is to be obſerved; firſt, that the age at which 
the longeſt duration of life is to be expected, is th 
* ſeven; ſince an equal wager may be laid, that, 
at that age; a child will live forty-two years anti 
three months longer; ſecondly; that at the age 
twelve or thirteen; we have enjoyed one fourth 
our exiſtence; as we cannot in feaſon expect to live 
| above thirtyeight or thirry=nine years longer; chat; 
in like manner, of that exiſtence we have enjoyed o 
half at the age of ere or twenty - nine; as we 
haveonlytwenty- eight years ſonger tohve; and, laſtly, 
that, before the age of fifty, three fourths of our 
life are paſſed, the remaining probability being on- 
ly for fixteen or ſeventeen years. 5 | 
But theſe phyſical truths; however mortifying in 
themſelves; may be compenſated by moral confidg- 
' rations: A man ought to confider as nothing the firſt 
' fifteen years of his life, Every thing that happenel 
to himſelf, or that happened in general, in this long 
interval of time, is effaced from his memory, or has 
at leaſt fo little connection with the views, and the 
affairs, which afterwards occupy his thoughts; that 
gives him no concern. Neither, indeed, has he the fate 
ſucceſſion of ideas, nor; it may be ſaid; the fame ex- 
iſtence: In a moral ſenſe, we do not begin to live, 
till we have begun to regulate our thoughts, to di- 
rect them towards à certain future object, and to 
aſſume to ourſelves a kind of conſiſtency, à ftate 
which has ſome relation to what we ſhall afterwards 
become. By confidering the duration of life in this, 
the only real -pvitit of view, we ſhall find, from the 
Table, that at the age of twenty-five; we have: paſſed 
hut one fourth part of our life; that at the age of 
| RA we have paſſed another fourth of it; 
Vol. I. T and, 
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h the uman body is compoſed, let us now pro- 
ceed to examine its principal organs; let us behold 
the expanſion of the ſenſes, and their ſeveral func- 
tions; and let us, at the ſame time, point out the er- 
tors to which, through them, we are in ſome imca- 
ſure ſubjected by Nature. a 
Ihe eyes ſeem to be formed very early in the hu- 
man embryo. In the chicken alſo, of all the parts 
that are double, theſe are the ſooneſt produced; and 
I have obſerved upon the eggs of ſeveral forts. of 
birds, as well as upon thoſe. of lizards, that the 
eyes were much more large, and carly in their ex- 
anſion, than any other parts of two-fold growth. 
Kan h in viviparous animals, and particu arly in 
man, t 455 at firſt, by no means ſo large in propor- 
100. as in the oviparous claſſes, yet they obtain their 
due formatiap ſooner than any other parts of the bo- 
dy. Thus it is alſo with the organ of hearing. The 
itt) bones, that help. to compoſe the internal parts 
of the car, are entirely formed before any of the o- 
ther bones, howeyer large they may afterwards be- 
come, have, acquired any part of their growth or ſo- 
lidity. Hence it is evident, that the parts of the body, 
which are furniſhed with the greateſt quantity of 
nerves are thoſe which appear the ſooneſt, and which 
are the ſooneſt brought to e © as 4, ahthtt 
If we examine the eyes of a child a few hours, or 
even a few, days, alter 1 Ting birth, we ſhall eafily. diſ- 
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cern that, as vet, it makes not the” ſmalleſti uſe f 
them, The organ not having acquired a ſuf- 
anal confiſtency, the rays of light ſtrike but con- 


ſedly upon the retina. Bf ote che fixth or ſ vnc 
week, children turn their eyes indiſeriminately upon 
every object, Without appearing to be affected with 
any. At'this period, however, they plainly diſcover a 
choice iy”The objects of their attention. They fix 
their eyes upon the moſt brilliant colours, and 


peculiarly deſirous of turning them towards the lighꝭ; 


and though this exerciſe does not give any exact no»! 


tion of objects, it, however, ſtrengthens the eye, 


and qualifies it for future Fifion. PEN 
Olk the ſenſe of ſeeing, the firſt great error 185 that 
every object appears inverted; and, till the touch 


has ſerved to undeceive it, the child actually beholds 


every thing upſide down. Another of its firſt decep- 
tions is, that every object appears double. As the 

ſame object is formed diſtinctly upon cach eye, fo! 
the ſame object is conſequently ſeen twice. This 
illufion, like the other, can only be corrected by the 
touch; and therefore, wert we denied the ſenſe of 
feeling, that of ſeeing would not only deceive us as 
to the fituation, but as to the number, of every oh- 
D = Con TIE I TER 
In order to be convinced that we ſee objects in- 
verted, we have only to obſerve the manner in 
which thoſe objects are repreſented, through a ſmall 
hole, in a darkened room. If no light can come in, 
but by means of this hole, all the objects e 
will be painted on the wall behind, in an inverteck 
poſition: for, as all the rays which iſſue from the 
different points of the objects without, cannot enter 
the hole in the ſame extent and poſition which they 
kad in leaving the object; fince, if fo, it would be 
neceſſary that the aperture were as large as the oh- 
ject; aud, as cach part, each point of- the object 
ferids forth the image of itſelf on every ſide; as the 

wad rays. 
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' rays alſs, of which every image of this kind 
is formed, flow from all points of the object, as from 
ſo many centers, thoſe. only can paſs through the 

| ſmall aperture which come in oppoſite directions. Thus 
the hole; becomes a center for the entire object, 
through which the rays from the upper, as well as 
from the lower parts of it, paſs in converging di- 
rections; and, of conſequence, they muſt croſs each 
other in the central point, and thus repreſent the ob- 
Jeels behind, upon the wall, in an inverted poſi- 

5 | 


8 . 
„That we, in reality ſee all objects double, 
Whatever our preſent ſenſations may tell us to 
the contrary, is alſo evident. As a proof of it, 
let us only compare the ſituation of any one ob- 
ject, after ſhutting the right eye, and then com- 
pare the ſame ſituation of the ſame object, by ſhut- 
ting the left eye, and leaving the other open. If, 
for example, we hold up a finger, and ſhut the right 
eye, we ſhall find it hide a certain part of the room; 
and if again, we ſhut the other eye, that part will 
became viſible, and the finger will ſeem to cover 
What had been viſible before. If we open both eyes, 
however, the part covered will appear to lie between 
the two extremes. But the truth is, of the object 
Which our finger had covered we ſee one image to the 
right, and the other to the left. It is from habit 
that we ſuppoſe we ſee but one image placed between 
hoth; and thus, till the ſenſe of feeling has correct- 
& the errors of ſight, if inſtead of two eyes, we had 
an hundred, we ſhould ſtill fancy the objects increa- 


ſed in proportion. RE OTOL 
In each eye, therefore, is formed a ſeparate image 
of objects; and when theſe two images ftrike the 
correſpondent parts of the retina, that is, the parts 
which are always affected at the ſame time, objects 
appear to us ſingle: but, when the images ſtrike the 
parts of the retina, which are not uſually affected to- 
gether, then objects appear to us double, and we 
8 Fry ; are 
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are in the ſituation of an infant juſt, beginning to ex: 
ert the faculty of viſiaaen city n * 
Cheſelden relates the caſe af a man, who, in conſe-. 
quence of a blow on the head, having become {quint-;' 
eyed, ſaw objects double for a long time but who, not- 
withſtanding the injury he had thus received, Was at. 
length enabled, by flow and gradual ſteps, to ſee 
them ſingly as he had formerly done, Is not this a 
proof, more evident ſtill, that in reality we fee things. 
double, and that it is by habit alone we conceive 
them to be ſingle? Should it be aſked why children 
require ſo little time, in order ta ſee things ſingle, and 
why perſons more advanced in years require, for the 
ſame purpoſe, ſo much time, when thus by accident 
made to ſee double, as in the inſtance above; it 
might be anſwered, that the ſenſations of children, 
in proportion as they are unoppoſed by any contra- 
dictory habit, are rectiſied wirh eaſe; but, that per- 
ſons who have far the ſpace of twenty, thirty, or for: 
ty years ſeen objects ſingle, becauſe they affected the 
two correſpandent parts of the retina, and who now 
ſee them double, becauſe they no longer affect thoſe 
parts, labour under the diſadvantage of a habit re- 
pugnant to that which they are 9 acquire; 
a habit, which is not perhaps to be removed within 
twenty, thirty, or forty years longer. It is indeed 
probable, that when men in years, from a change in 
the direction of the optical axes, ſee objects double, 
the remainder of life is inſufficient to enable them, 
even by continual efforts, to ſee them otherwiſe, . 
By the ſenſe of ſeeing we can form ng ideaof dif- 
tances, unleſs it is aided by the touch,. Without 
this, every object appears to be within our eyes; 
and an infant, that is as yet a ſtranger to the ſenſe of 
feeling, is naturally affected as if every thing it ſees 
formed a part of itſelf. Such objects it conceives to 
be more or leſs bulky as they approach to, or recede 
from its eyes; inſomuch, that a fly which is at Jug 
1 7. ; : W 
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will appear more large than an ox which is at a diſtance,” 
It is experience alone that can rectify this miſtake; 
and by a leng acquaintar:ce with the real fize/of dif 

ferent abjects, we are quickly aſſured of the diſtanes 
at which they are ſeen, The laſt man in a file of fol- 
diers appears in reality much more diminutive than 
the man who is neareſt to us. We do not, however; 
pereeive this difference, but continue to think him 
of equal ſtature; for the numbers we have ſeen thus 
leſſened by diſtance, and have found by repeated ex- 
periende to be of the natural fize, when we come 
dloſer, inſtantly correct the ſenſe, and every object 
is perceived nearly in its natural proportion, But it 
is otherwiſe, when we obſerve objects in ſuch ſitua- 
tions as have not allowed us ſufficient experience to 
correct the illuſions of the eye. If, for example, 
we view objects upon the ground, from a lofty tow- 
er, or ute verſa, as we have not had a habit of cor- 
recting the ſenſe in that poſition, they appear to us 
exceedingly diminiſhed. MEI ISL IH 2 
Though a ſmall degree of reflection may ſerve to 
convince us of the truth of theſe poſitions, yet it 
may not be arniſs to corroborate them by an authori- 
ty Which cannot be diſputed. Mr. Cheſelden, ha- 

ving couched for à cataract, a lad of thirteen years 

of age, who had from his birth been blind, and thus 
communicated to him the ſenſe of ſceing, was at 
great pains to mark the progreſs of his viſual powers; 

en which he afterwards publiſhed his obſervations 
in the Philoſophical Franſactions. This youth, 
though hitherto incapable of ſeeing, was not, how- 

ever, abſolutely and entirely blind. Like every o- 
ther perſon,” whoſe viſton is obſtructed by à cataract, 


f he could diſtinguiſh day from night, and even black 


from white, of either from the vivid colour of ſrar- 
let. Of the form of bodies, however, he ſaw no- 
thing, nor of colours themſelves, unleſs rhe” light 
was ſtrong. At firſt} — 5 
r : on y a 
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ohly upon one of his eyes; and when he ſaw for the 
firſt time, ſo) far was be from forming the ſinalleſt 
conception of diſtances, that he ſuppoſed (as he 
himſelf expreſſed it) every thing he ſaw touched his 
eyes, in the ſame manner as every thing he felt 
touched his ſæin. The objects that pleaſed him moſt 
were thoſe of which the ſurfaces were plain, and the 
es regular; though as yet he equld in no degree 
— of theix different forms, or aſſign why ſome 
were more agreeable to him than others. The ids 
he had entertained of colours, during his former 
dark ſtate, were ſo imperfect that, when he ſav them 
ö in reality, he could hardly be perſuaded they were 
the ſame. When ſuch objects were ſhown him us 
he had, been formerly familiar with, by the touch, he 
beheld them with earneſtneſs, in order to diſtinguiſh 
them a ſecond time. As of theſe, however, he had 
' too many to retain at once, the greateſt number were” 
forgotten; and for one thing which he knew, after 
ſceing it, there were a thouſand things, according to 
his own declaration, of which he no longer poſſeſſed 
the ſmalleſt remembrance. He was very much ſur- 
' priſed to find that thoſe perſons, and thoſe things, 
which he had loved beſt, were not the moſt pleaſing” 
to the eye; nor could he help teſtifying his difap- 
pointment in finding his parents leſs handſome than 
he had conceived them to be. Before he could diſ- 
ſtinguiſn that a picture reſembled a ſolid body, a. 
bove two months elapſed. Till then, he only con- 
ſidered it as a ſurface diverſified by a variety of co- 
lours: but, when he began to perceive that theſe 
ſhadings actually repteſented human beings, he alſo 
began to examine, by the touch, whether they had 
not the uſual qualities of ſuch bodies; and great was 
his ſurpriſe co find ſmooth; and even, what he had 
ſuppoſed a very unequal ſurface. He was then ſho-n 
a miniature- portrait of his father, which was con- 
tained in his mother's watch - caſe; and r 
Gef readily 
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readilſ perceived the reſemblance, yet he expreſſed 
' his amazement, how fo large à face could be com- 


_ prifed in fo Imall a compaſs. To him it appeared 


as ſtrange as that a pint-yefſel ſhould contain a buſ- 
hel. Ar firſt, he could bear but a very ſmall quan- 
tity of light, and he ſaw every object much greater 
than the life ; but in proportion as he obſerved obje&s 
that were in reality large, in proportion he conceĩved 
the others to be diminiſhed. Beyond the limits of 
What he ſaw, he had no conception of any thing. 
He knew that the apartment he occupied, was only 
à part of the houſe ; and yet he could not imagine 
how the latter ſhould appear larger than the former. 
Before the operation, be formed no great expecta- 
tions of the pleaſure he ſhould receive from the new 
ſenſe he was promiſed. That thereby he might be 
enabled to read and write, was his grand object. 
He ſaid; among other things, that he could enjo 

to greater delight from walking in the garden, with 
this ſenſe, than without it; becauſe there he already 
walked at his caſe, and was acquainted with all the 
Walks. With great truth he alle remarked, that his 
blindneſs gave him one advantage over the reſt of 
mankind; an advantage which indeed he preſerved 
F ud a long time after he had obtained the ſenſe of 
ſeeing; namely, that of being able to walk in the 
night with confidence and ſecurity. No ſooner, 
However, had he begun to enjoy this new ſenſe, 
than he was tranſported beyond meaſure ; and he de- 
clared, that every new object was a new ſource of 
delight to him, that his pleaſure was ſo great he had 
not language to expreſs it. About a year after, he 
was carried to Epſom, where there 1s a very beauti- 
ful, and a very extenſive proſpect: with this he ſeem- 
ed greatly charmed; and the landſcape before. him 
he called a new method of ſeeing. He was conch- 
ed in the other eye, a year after the former, and of 
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bock operations the ſucceſs was equally great. When 
* e 


he ſaw with both eyes every object appeared to him 
| twice as large as when he faw but with one eye, 
though he did not ſee double, or at leaft he ſhowed 
no marks from which any ſuch conclufion might be 
drawn. WT | . 2 A I I | — A 
Mr. Cheſelden inſtances ſeveral other perſons, 
who were in the ſame fituation with this lad, and on 
whom he performed the fame operation. He aſſures 
us, that on firſt obtaining the uſe of their eyes, they 
expreſſed their perceptions in the ſame manner as he 
had done, though leſs minutely ; and that he parti 
.cularly obſerved of them all; that, as they ha 
never had any occaſion to move their eyes while de- 
rived of fight, they were exceedingly embarraſſed 
in learning how to direct them to the objects they 
wiſhed to obſerve. | Pry 
When, from particular circumſtances, we. cans 
not form a juſt idea of diſtance, and when we cans. 
not judge of objects but by the angle, of rather 
the image, which they form in our eyes, we 
are then neceſſarily deceived as to the fize of ſuch 
objects. Every man has experienced how liable we 
are in travelling by night to miſtake a buſh which is 
at hand for a tree, which is at a diſtance, or indeed 
4 tree which is at a diſtance for a buſh which is at 
hand. In like manner, if we do not diſtinguiſh 
objects by their form, and if thereby we cannot jud 
of diftance, the ſame fallacy will ſtill remain: in 
this caſe, a ſly, which may paſs us with rapidity im- 
mediately before our eyes, will appear to be a bird at 
a confiderable diſtance ; and a horſe which may be 
in the middle of a plain, without motion, and in an 
attitude ſimilar; for example, to that of a p 
will appear no bigger than a ſheep, till we have once 
diſcovered that it is a horſe. 7 
Whenever, therefore, we find ourſelves be-nighted 
in an unknown place, where no judgment is to bs 
formed of diftance ; and where, becauſe of the 
„. I. 
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darkneſs, we cannot recognize the forms of the dif” 
ferent objects that may preſent themſelves, we are 
every moment in danger of being miſled with reſpect 
to our, ideas of ſuch objects. Hence proceeds 
that internal fear and dread which moſt men expe- 
rience from the obſcurity of night; and hence pro- 
ceeds the appearance of ſpectres, and of thoſe 
ſtrange, hideous, and gigantic figures, which ſo many 
perſons tell us they have feen. Though ſuch figures 
it is commonly aſſerted, exiſt ſolely intheimagination; 
yet it is highly poſſible, that they might appear literal- 
ly to the eye, and be in every different reſpect ſeen as 
deſcribed to us. That this remark is conſonant 
to truth, will be allowed to be the more proba- 
ble, when we reflect, that whenever we cannot 
judge of an object but by the angle which it 
forms in the eye, this object is magnified in propor- 
tion to its ꝓpropinquity; and that, if it W at 
tirſt to the ſpectator who is alike incapable of di- 
ſtinguiſhing what he ſees, and of judging at what 
dliſtance he ſees it, if it appeared to him; I ſay, 
when at the diſtance of twenty or thirty paces from 
it, a tew- feet high, it muſt appear to him, when ad- 
Fanced to within a few feet of it, of a ſize ſtupen- 
douſly increaſed. At this he muſt naturally be aſto- 
nmiſhed and terrified, till he comes to touch the 
ſeemingly gigantic object, and to diſtinguiſh it; for 
in the very inſtant that he has an actual perception 
of what it is, the object will diminiſh, and appear 
to him as it in reality is. If, on the other hand, he 
is afraid to approach it, and he flies from the ſpot 
with precipitation, the only idea he will have A 
what had prefented itſelf to him, will be that of the 
image, which had been formed in his eye; the 
image of a figure he had ſeen, gigantic in its ſize, 
and horrible in its form. The prejudice with reſpe 
to ſpectres, therefore, originates from Nature; ang 
ſuch appearances depend not, as philoſophers have 
ſuppoſed, ſolely upon the imagination. 


When 
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When we cannot form an idea of diſtance by*# 
compariſon of the intermediate ſpace between uu 
and any particular object, we endeavour to diſtin- 
iſh the form of that object, in order to judge of 
its fize ; but when once we are acquainted' with this 
form, and we at the ſame time, behold a num» 
ber of objects whoſe forms are correſpondent; 
we conceive, that thoſe which are moſt brilliant 
are moſt proximate, and that thoſe which are moſt 
obſcure are moſt remote; a notion, which is not 
unoften the ſource of very ſingular miſtaxes. 
In a multitude of objects difpoſed in à right 
line; as for example, the lamps upon the road 
from Verſailles to Patris; of which, as we cafts 
not judge of the E or remoteneſs, but b 
che quantity of light they tranſmit to our eye, it of- 
ten happens that when examined at the diſtance of 
the eigthth part of a league, we ſee all the lamps fitus 
| ated on the right hand inſtead of theleft, onwhich _ 
are in reatity ſituated, This fallacious appearance is 
produced from the above-mentioned cauſe ; for asthe 
ſpectator has no evidence of the diftance he is from 


che lamps, but by the quantity of lightthey tratiſmit to "Us 


him, ſo he conceives that the moſt brilliant lamps are 
thoſe which are the firſt and the neareſt to him, and 
thus in proportion of all the reſt, as they happen 
ro be bright or obſcure. Now this ſeeming tranſpo- 
fion 1s ſolely owing to the ſuppoſed 'thange of their 
ſituation from the left hand to the right; for, to 
conceive to be before, what is actually behind, in a 
long file, is to to ſee on the right what is ſituated on 
the left, or on the left what is ſituated on the right. 
The power of ſecing objects at a diſtance is very 
rarely equal in both eyes. When this inequality is 
is in any degree great, the perſon fo circumſtanced 
makes uſe only of one eye; ſhutting that with which 
he ſecs the leaſt, and employing the other with aft 
ee eee eee ee 
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which is diſtinguithed by the name of ſtrabiſm. 
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its power; and hence proceeds that aukward look, 


* 


There are many reaſons to induce us to ſuppoſe 


_ that ſuch perſons as are ſhort-fighted ſee objects lar» 


r than others; and yet it is a certain truth that 


they ſee them leſs. I am myſelf ſhort- ſighted, and 
my left-eye is ſtronger than my right. A thouſand 
times have I experienced, upon looking at any ob- 


Ject, as the letters of a book, that they appear leaſt 


to the weakeſt eye; and that, when I place the bock 


ſo that the letters appear double, the images of the 
left-eye, which is the ſtrongeſt, are greater than 
thoſe of the right, which is the moſt feeble, Seve- 
ral others I have examined, who were in fimilar cir- 
cumſtances, and I have always found, that the eye 
which ſaw every object beſt, ſaw it alſo largeſt. 
This I aſcribe to a particular habit; for near-fighted 
people being accuſtomed to approach cloſe to the 
object, and to view but a ſmall part of it at a time, 
when the whole of the object is ſeen, it neceflarily 
appears ſmaller to them than to others, whoſe viſt» 
on is more enlarged, TIS 
Infants having their eyes ſmaller than thoſe of 
adults, muſt of conſequence ſee objects ſmaller alſo, 
For as the image formed on the back of the eye muſt 
be large, as the eye is capacious, ſo infants, having it 
not ſo great, cannot have ſo large a picture of the 
object. This may likewiſe be a reaſon, why. they 
are unable to ſee fo diſtinctly, or at ſuch diſtances, 
as perſons who have attained the years of maturi- 


: 


Old men, on the contrary, ſee bodies cloſe to 
them very indiſtinctly, but bodies at a great diſtance 
from them with more precifion. This may happen 
from an alteration in the coats, or perhaps the hu- 
mours, of the eye; and nor, as is ſuppoſed, from 
their diminution, The cornea, for inftance, may - 
become too rigid to adapt itſelf, and take a praper'1 
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' . eonvexity for ſeeing minute objects; and: l vel 
flatneſs will be ſufficient to fit it for diſtant Liber. 
When we caſt our eyes upon an abject, extremely 
brilliant, or when we fix and detain them too 
upon the ſame object, the organ is hurt and fatigued, 
the viſion becomes indiſtinct, and the image of the 
object which has thus too violently, or too perſe- 
veringly, employed us, is painted on every thing we 
look at, and mixes with every object that occurs. 
How dangerous the looking upon bright and lumi- 
nous objects is to the fight, is evident from the effet 
it has on the inhabitants of countries, which are co- 
i vered for the greateſt part of the year with ſnow ; 
and travellers themſelves, who croſs theſe countries, 
are obliged, in order to prevent their eyes from be- 
ing rendered totally inſenfible, to cover them wi 
crape. Thus it is alfo in the ſandy plains of Afri- 
8 ca; the reflection of the light is there ſo ſtrong, 
that it is impoſſible to ſuſtain the effect of it, — 
out running a riſque of loſing the fight entirely. Such 
perſons, therefore, as write, or read for any conti- 
nuance, ſhould chuſe a moderate light in order to 
fave their eyes; and though it may ſeem inſufficient . 
at firſt, yet the eye will gradually become accuſtom- 
ed to the ſhade ; and, at any rate, it will be leſs in- 
zured by too little light than by too much. | 


MOOR OOO HCO OOO AA 
T 
Of the Senſe of Hearing, 


M the ſenſe of hearing, as well as of ſeeing, gives 
us notice of remote objects, ſo it is ſubject to 
familar errors, and may on all occaſions impoſe up- 
on us, when we cannot rectify, by the touch, 
- the ideas which it produces, It communicates no 
„e diſtinct 
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diſtinct intelligence of the diſtance from whence 2 
ſounding body is heard: a great noiſe far off, and à 
ſmall one very near, produce the ſame ſenſation ; 
and, unleſs we receive information from ſome other 
ſenſe, we can never diſtinctly tell whether the ſound 
be a great or a ſmall one. It is not till we have by 
experience, become acquainted with any particular 
ſound, that we can judge of the diſtance from 
whence we hear it. When, for example, we know 
the tone of a bell, we are then at no great loſs to 
determine how far it is from We: 1 | | | 
Every body that ſtricks againſt another pro- 
duces a ſound, which is ſimple in ſuch bodies as are 
not elaſtic, but which 1s often repeated in ſuch as 
are. If we ſtrike a bell, for inſtance; a ſingle blow 
produces a found, which is repeated by the undula- 
tions of the ſonorous body, and which is multiplied 
as often as at happens to undulate or vibrate. Theſe 
undulations ſucceed each other ſo faſt, that the ear 
ſuppoſes them one continued found; whereas, in re- 
ality, they form many ſounds. A perſon who 
mould for the firſt time, hear the toll of a bell, would 
very probably be able to diſtinguiſh theſe breaks of 
found ; and in fact, we can readily ourſelves per- 
ceive an intention and remiſhon in the ſound, 
In this manner, ſounding bodies are of two kinds; 
thoſe unelaſtic ones, which being ſtruck, return but 
_ a'fingle ſound ; and thoſe more elaſtic returning a 
ſucceſſion of ſounds, which uniting together form a 
tone. This tone may be canfidered as a great num- 
ber of founds, all produced one after the other, 
by the fame bady, as we find in a bell which con- 
tinues to ſound for ſome time after it is truck, A 
continuing tone may be alſo produced from a non- 
elaſtic body, by repcating the blow quick and often, 
as when we beat a drum, or when we draw a bow 
along the ftring of a fiddle, We apy 9 
- -"Confidering the ſubject in this Right, if ge 
2 mul: 
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multiply, the number of blows, or repeat them at 
quicker intervals upon the ſounding body, as upon 
2 drum, for inſtance, it is evident that this will 
have no effect in altering the tone; it will only 
make it either more even or more diſtinct. But it 
is otherwiſe, if we encreaſe the force of the blow; if 
we ſtrike the body with double weight, this will pro- 
duce a tone twice as loud as the former. If, for in- 
ſtance, I ſtrike a table with a ſwitch, this will be very 
different from the ſound produced by ſtriking it with 
2 cudgel. From hence, therefore, we may infer, 
that all bodies give a louder and graver tone, not in 
proportiòn to the number of times they are ſtruck, 
but in proportion to the force that ſtrikes them. 
And, if chis be ſo, thoſe philoſophers who make the 
tone of a ſonorous body, a bell, or the ſtring of 
an harpſichord, for inſtance, to depend upon the 
number only of its vibrations, and not the force, 
have miſtaken what is only an effect for a cauſe, A 
bell, or an elaſtic ſtring, can only be conſidered as a 
drum beaten'; and the frequency of the blows can 
make no alteration whatſoever in the tone. The 
largeſt bells, and the longeſt and thickeſt ſtrings, have 
the moſt forceful vibrations ; and, therefore, their 
tones ere the moſt loud and the moſt grave. 5 
To know the manner in which ſounds thus pro- 
duced become pleafing, it muſt be obſerved, no one 
continuing tone, how loud or ſwelling ſoever, can 
give us ſatisfaction ; we muſt have a ſucceſſion of 
them, and thoſe in the moſt pleafing proportion. 
The nature of this proportion may be thus con- 
ceived. If we ſtrike a body incapable of vibration 
with a double force, or, what amounts to the ſame 
thing, with a double maſs of matter, it will produces a 
ſound that will b&ydoubly grave. Muſic has been 
ſaid, by the ancients, to have been firſt invented from 
the blows of different hammers on an anvil, Sup- 
poſe then we ſtrike an anvil with an hammer of one 
ue | pound 
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pound weight, and again with an hammer of two 
pounds, it is plain that the two pound hammer will 
oduce a found twice as grave as the former. But 
if we ſtrike with a two pound hammer, and then 
with a three pound, it is evident that the latter will 
2 a found one third more grave than the 
rmer. If we ſtrike the anvil with a three pound 
hammer, and then with a four pound, it will ike» 
wiſe follow that the latter will be a quarter part 
more grave than the former. Now, in the compar- 
ing between all thoſe ſounds, it is obvious that the 
Gifſerence between one and two is more eaſily per- 
ccived than between two and three, three and four, 
or any numbers fucceeding in the ſame proportion. 
The ſucceſſion of ſounds will be, therefore, pleaſin 
in proportion to the eaſe with which they may be dil 
tinguiſned. That found which is double the for- 
mer, or, in other words, the octave to the preceding 
tone, will of all others be the moſt pleaſing har- 
mony. The next to that, which is as two to three, 
or, in other words, the third, will be moſt agreeable. 
And thus univerſally, thoſe ſounds whoſe differences 
may be moſt cafily compared as the moſt agreeable. 
Sound has in common with light, the property of 
being extenſively diffuſed. Like light, it alſo ad- 
mits of reflection. The laws of this reflection, it is 
true, are leſs diſtinctly underſtood than thoſe of light: 
all we know is, that ſound is principally reflected by 
| Hard bodies, and that their being hollow alſo ſome- 
times increaſes the reverberation. The internal cas 
vity of the ear, which is faſhioned out in the tempo- 
ral bone, like a cavern cut into a rock, ſeems to be 
fitted up for the purpoſes of ecchoing ſound with the 
greateſt preciſion. | . 
One of the moſt. common complaints in old age is 
deafneſs ; which probably proceeds from the rigidity 
of the nerves in the labyrinth of the ear. This diſ- 
order alſo proceeds ſometimes from a ſtoppage . 
18 the 
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the wax, which. art may-eafily remedy. In. order 


to know whether the detect be an internal or an ex» 
ternal one, let the deaf perſon put a repeating-watch. 


into. his mouth; and if he hears it ſtrike, he may, be 


aſſured that his diſorder proceeds from an external 
cauſe; and may be in ſome meaſure cured. 


It often happens, that people hear better with one 


ear than another; and theſe, it is obſerved, have, 
what muficians call, a bad ear. IL have made many trials 
on perſons thus circumſtanced; and I have always 
found, that their defect in judging properly of ſoundy 
roceeds from the inequality of their ears, and their 
receiving by both at the ſame time, unequal ſenſa- 
tions. In like manner, as ſuch perſons hear. falſe, 
they alſo, without knowing it, fing falſe. They 
alſo frequently deceive 8 with regard to the 
fide from whence the ſound comes, En 
ng, the noiſe to come on the part ot the beſt ear. 
uch as are hard of hearing, reap the fame advans 
tage from the trumpet made for this purpoſe, that 
ſhort-ſighted perſons do from glaſſes. Theſe trum- 
ts might be caſily enlarged, fo as to encreaſe 
85 in the ſame manner that the teleſcope does 
bodies: however, they could be uſed to advantage 
only in a place of ſolitude and ſtillneſs, as the Na — 
bouring ſounds would mix with the more diſtant, 
one, sand the whole would produce in the ear nothing 
but tumult and confuſion. | 
Hearing is a much more neceflary ſenſe to man 
than to animals. In theſe it is only a warning againſt 
danger, or an encouragement to mutual athſtance. 
In man, it is the fource of moſt of his pleaſures ; 
and without it the reſt of his ſenſes would be of lit- 
tle benefit. A man born deat, muſt neceffarily be 
dumb 3, and his whole ſphere of knowledge muſt be 
bounded by ſenſual objects. We have a fingular, 
and perhaps an unexampled, inſtance of a young 
man who, being born deal was tore, 35 th Age, 
| 0 
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3 60 perkeck bearing. The 8 
WHIKH is giwen in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Sciences, 19463, page 18, is in ſubſtanee as fol ws. 
"1% A Fung man, of the'town of Chartres, between 
the age of twenty! three and twenty-four; the ſon of 
a tradeſman, and deaf and dumb from his birth, be- 
dan to ſpeak all of a ſudden, to the utter aſtoniſh- 
ment of the whole town. He gave them to under- 
ſtand that, about three or four months before, he 
kad heard the found of the bells, and was greatly 
furprifed at this new and unknown ſenſation. After 
fon time; a kind of water iſſued from his left ear, 
and he then heard perfectly well with both. Durin 
theſe three months, he was ſedulouſſy employed in 
liſtening without ſaying a word, and accuſtoming 
bimſel * ſpeak ſoffly, fo as not to be heard, the 
words pronounced by others. He laboured har 
alſd in perfecting himſelf in the pronunciation, and 
in the ideas attached to every found. At length, 
having ſuppoſed himſelf qualified ro break ſilence, 


| he declared, that he could now . though as 


yer but imperfectly. Soon after, ſome able divines 
queſtioned him concerning his ideas of his paſt ſtate; 
and principally with reſpect to God, his foul, the 
moral beauty of virtue and deformity of vice. The 
young man, however, had not driven his — 
ſpeculations into that channel. He had gone to maſs 


indeed with his parents, had learned to ſign himſelf 


with'the croſs, to kneel down, and to aſſume all the 
grimaces of a man in the act of devotion. But he 
did all this without any manner of knowledpe of the 
intention or the cauſe ; he ſaw others do the like, 
And that Was enough for him. He knew nothing 


even of death, nor did it ever enter into his head: 


Be led a life of pure animal inſtinct; and though 
entirely taken up with ſenſible objects and ſuch as 


were preſent, he yet did not ſeem to have made 


by rom even upon theſe, as might reaſon- 
Ar ably 
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r dere n ee Th neee 
however, in. Want of bad but She yoder- 


ſtanding of aA man, deprive of, all lerge, ich 
Others, is ſo very confined, Ac So is in lame - 


meaſure; totally under the control of, its wnmediate 


ſenſations, ie | GAINS! ARA Jig L 
Apis high paiſible,n nevertheleſs to a 
ideas to deaf men, which, they previouſly 


and exen. 0 give them very preciſe notions ab , 
ang Senefal ſubjckts, by means of fgns, and. of ;Jet- 
'ters-,. A perſon born deaf, may, by time, and, ap- 
We be taught, to read, to write, and eyen,by.the 
tions of the lips, to underſtand. what is ſaid, zo 
im z a, plain proof how, much the. ſenſes clots 
and may, ſupply the defects of each other, len 
22 however, that, as moſt of the motions f 
xech are made Within the mouth by the. tongue, 
9 knowledge from the motion of the. lips, can be 
but very gon * ; ere 
On this ſubjc& it may -potbe e to h 
fact, of, which I-hayg myſelf been a, 0 9 
Perla,, a native, of Portugal, CON, fon; 
It. bt particular ſtudy to N 2 ee 
and dumb to ſpeak, brought do m 28 on 2. vi- 
ſit for a fortnight, a young, man who WAY s uphap- 
ply circumitanced. ... He was at-the;a Of DLIGIEEDs 
in the month of uly,. 1746, When e 
dertook ta teach him to ſpeak, and read... Mare thao 
four months had not elapſed, when he. was. capable 
of - pronouncing ſyllables, and words; and in, the 
ſpat of ten months, he perfectly underſtood, and X 
could with tojerable diſtinctneſs pronounce, about 
thirteen hundred different phraſes. This education, 
ſo. favourably begun, was interrupted” for nine 
months, by the abſence of the maſter ; who did not 
renew his lefſons till the month of February, 1748, 
when he found him far leſs intelligent than he had 
Jelr him. His pronunciation was N and of 


the 
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the words he had learned, as they had never been 
fo far familjarifed to him as to leave a durable 10 
permanent impreſſion, he retained not the ſmalleſt 
remembrance, Mr. Pereira accordingly renewed his 
inſtructions in the month of February, 1 . and 


from that time he never left him till June, 
17749. At one of the meetings of the French 5 75 
80 this you "g man was brought hefbte us, and 
ſeveral queſtions propoſed to him in . 
'T; og theſe his anſwers, whether written or verb 
Were highly ſatisfactory. His Pronunciation, in- 
deed, was flow; and the ſound of his voice w. 
"harſh, But at theſe defects there is little cauſe t 
Wonder, as it is by imitation alone that our organs 
are enabled to form preciſe, ſoft, and well-articulat- 
ed ſounds, Now, as this young man, under the 
united diſadvantage of deing deaf and dumb from 
his birth, could 2 no idea of ſound, and, of 
conſequence, could receive no aſſiſtance from imita- 
3 his voice could not fail to have a certain harſh- 
which by the aſſiduity and ſkill of his maſter, 
9 however, in ſome degree, be corfekted 73 
. 9 38 
In the above caſe, the expedition of the maſter 
and the progreſs of the Pupil, who indeed Sp 
to be no wi deficient in point 'of natural hey 
ang 'underſtanding, are an ample proof, that a 
bro ons born deaf and dumb may, by art, be 
ought to converſe with other men; and I am per- 
ache that, had this young man been inſtructed ſo 
early as at the age of ſeven or eight, he would have 
attained. a8 e 2 number of ideas as mankind Fam 
. W 
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. of the Senſe in gerte bi eil 
. E Wiel body is compoſed of man, f. 
ferent matters, of which ſome are inſt 
dle as the bones, the fat, the blood, &c. and the 
as the membranes and the nerves, appear to des 
tive matters, on which depend the play of ever 
part, and the action of every member. The n 
in particular, are the immediate organ of the mind, 
which may be faid to diverſify and change itſelf ac- 
cording to their different diſpoſition, inſomueh, that 
according to their potition, arrangement, and qua- 
tity, they tranſmit to the ſoul, thoſe different Kinds 
of ſentiment, which have been diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of ſenſation, and which appear, in effect, to 
have no reſemblance with each other. Neverthe: 
leſs, if we attentively conſider, that all theſe external 
ſenſes have one common cauſe,” and that they ft 
only nervous membranes, differently placed and dif- 
poſed ; that the neryes are the general organ of the 
mind; that in the animal body, no other matter 
but the nerves is poſſeſſed of this propbrty, pY 
we ſhall be led to believe that the ſenſes,” Marie 
all one common principle, and being only vA 
ried forms of the ſame ſubſtance, in other words 
being only nerves differently ordered and diſ poſed, 
the ſenſations which reſult from them, are 00 2 
ſentially different as they ar firſt appear. JR 
The eye ought to be regarded as an cxpiniitiy of 
the optic nerve, or rather the eye itſelf is only the 
unfolding of a bundle of nerves, whoſe poſition 
being more exterior than that of any other nerve, has 
the moſt quick and the moſt delicate ſenſation. It 
will be moved, — by the fmallzft particles of 


matter, 
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fords them but a very thin 'coverin ,. no. parts 0: 
matter ſo ſmall as tho Tube fe Hebt or 10 . 
or ſmell, or ſavour, can move them, or affoct them, 
in a ſenſible nantet; and it requires very groſs par 
of matter, that is to ſay, ſolid bodies, to. be e 
to affect them at all. Thus the ſenſe of $i 
glves us no ſenſatiot of diſtant objects, but of cha 
vnly whoſe contact is immediate. 
It appears, therefore, to me, that the difference 
which ſubfiſts between our ſenſes, is occafioned mere- 
Iy by the more or leſs exterior poſition of the nerves, 
and of their greater or ſmaller quantity in thedifferent 
parts which conſtitute the organs. It is for this rea- 
on, that a nerve put in motion by a ſtroke, or unco- 
vered by a wound, gives us often the ſenſation of 
tight, without the eye partaking of it ; and from 
the ſame cauſe we likewiſe often experienced ting- 
ſings and ſenſations of ſounds, though the ear be not 
affected by any thing exterior. 5 


x 


When the little particles of luminous or ſonorous 
matters are re-united in very great quantities, they 
form a kind of ſolid body, that produce different 
kinds of ſenſations, which appear not to have any 
relation with the firſt; for every time that the 
parts which compoſe light are in very great quanti- 
ties, then they affect not only the eyes, but alſo the 
nervous parts of the ſkin, and produce in the. 
eye the ſenſation of light, and in the reſt of the body, 
che ſenſation of heat, which is another kind of ſenti- 
ment different from the firſt, though it be pro- 
duced by the fame cauſe. Heat, then, is only the 
action of the light, which acts as a ſolid body, or as, 
a maſs of matter in motion: the action of this maſs. 
in m tion, is evidently perceived when we expoſe 
> matters to the focus of a burning glaſs ;. the 

tion of the light re-uniting their communication, 
before even it heats them; a motion which diſturbs 
and diſplaces. Heat, then, acts as ſolid bodies acts 
SOTO! i upon 
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1 er bodies, hnce i it Is c le of diſplari 
them 2 5 communicating pp ek of 5 


e like kavpens. when the ſonorgus darts are 
reunited: in very great quantities. They then pro- 
duce-a-very ſenſible agitation ; which $10 is 
very different from the action of ſound upon the 
ear! Any violent exploſion, as a loud clap BY thunder, 
makes the houſe, ſtrikes us, and communicates 1 
kind; of trembling to all the ne hbouring bodies. 
Sound then allo acts as a ſolid doch upon other bo- 
dies; for it is not the agitation of the air which 
cauſes this tremulous motion, fince even in the 
time when it is made, we do not remark that it is 
accompanied with the wind, and that, moreover, 
however violent the wind may be, it does not produce 
ſtrokes ſtrong enough for the purpoſe. It is by. 
this action of the ſonorous parts, that a cord in vi- 
bration ſets the next in motion; and it is by the 
ftroke of the ſound, that we ourſelves feel, when 
the noiſe is violent, a kind of fluttering very diffe- 
rent from the ſenſation of ſound by the car, although 
it depends on the ſame cauſe. 

All the difference found in our ſenſations is pro- 
duced merely by the greater or ſmaller number, and 
by, the more or leſs exterior poſition of the nerves z 
which is the cauſe that ſome of our ſenſes may be 
affected by the ſmall particles, of which there is an 
emanation from the bodies, as the eye, the cer, and 

ſmell ; others by the more gtoſs parts, which de- 
tach. themſelves from the bodies by the means of 
contact. as the taſte, and others ſtill by the bodies, 
gr even by the emanations of them, when they 
are fufficiently united, and ſyſiciently. abundanr, 
to form a kind of ſolid maſs, as feeling, which 
gives us the ſenſation of ſolidity, or Par, and 8 
„„ Wapato; 
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A fluid, differs from a ſolid, becauſe it has 


not any part grofs enough to admit us to graſp, 
and to touch ſt by different ſides dt one time. This 
is likewiſe the cauſe why fluids are liquids: the p 
ticles which compoſe cer cannot be touched b 
the neighbouring particles but in one point, or 
few a numbet of points, that no part can hate any 
adherence with another. Solid bodies, reduced even 
into an impalpable powder, do not abſolutely loſe 
their ſolidity, becauſe the parts touching. euch other 
by many fides, preſerve the adherence” between 
them; and this is the reaſon why we can make 
them up in maſſes, and bind them together in order 
to graſp a greater quantity at a time. 10 
5 ſenſe of feeling is ſpread over the whole 
body, but it imploys itſelf differently in different 
parts. The ſentiment which reſults from feeling, 
cannot be excited otherwiſe than by the contact 
and immediate application of the ſuperficies of ſome 
foreign body to that of our own. If we apply a fo- 
reign body againſt the breaſt, or upon the ſhoulder 
of a man, he will. feel it; that is to ſay, he will 
know that there is a foreign body which touches him: 
but he will not have a fingle idea of the form of this 
body, becauſe the breaſt touching the body in a fin- 
plc plain, or ſurface, he cannot gather from it, any 
nowledge of this body, It is the ſame with re- 
ſpect to all other parts of the body, which cannot 
adjuſt themſelves upon the ſurface of foreign bodies, 
and bend themſelves, to embrace at one time, many 
parts of their ſuperfices. Theſe parts of our body 
cannot, therefore, give any juſt idea of their form; 
but thoſe which, like the hand, are divided into 
many ſmall, flexible and moveable parts; and which 
conſequently, can apply themſelves at one and the 
lame, time, upon the different plains of the faper- 
fices of the body, are thoſe, which, in effect, give 
us the ideas of their form, and of cheir fie. 
Vol. I. * 
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It,” is not, | therefore, only, becauſe. there. is 4 
er h 2 of uſe there. is 


„f, nervous tuftz, at. the extre- 
FIT eee PLA, diner IS! © 
f 00 the Peel than in 1 Oe Danger 
the Bock; it is bot, as it is vulgarly pretended, be- 
eie hie hand has the moſt delicate ſenſe, that it-is 
im effect che principal organ of feeling; on the gan- 
"traryg e can ſay; that there are parts more ſenſible, 
And whett che ſenſe of feeling is more delicate, as 
te eyes, che tongue, Kc. but it js merely becauſc 
the Band is divided into many parts all moveable, 
all flexible, all acting at one and the ſame time, 
and all obedient to the will; it is, becauſe, it is the 
"only organ which gives us diſtinct ideas of 'the form 
of bodies. Feeling is no more than a contact of ſu- 
”perficics ! let us compute the ſuperficies of the hand, 
"and the five fingers, and we ſhall find it greater in 
1 9855 than that of any other part of the hu- 
3 1 n body, becauſe there is not. any one which is ſo 
Keen, divided. Thus, it firſt poſſeſſes the ad- 
Fafftage of being able to preſent to foreign bodies a 
Larger ſuperficies and next, the fingers can extend 
themſelves, ſhorten themſelves, fold themſelves, ſe- 
Parate themſelves, join themſelves, and adjuſt them- 
4 705 to all kinds of ſurfaces. Another advantage 
which ſuffices to render this part the organ of this 
exact and preciſe ſenſe, which is neceſſary to give us 
the idea of the form of bodies, is, that if the hand had 
Kill a greater number of parts; if, for example, were it 
divided into twenty fingers, which fingers ſhould 
have à greater number of articulations and move- 
iments, it is not to bedowbted but that the ſenſe of feel- 
ing would but be infinitely more perfect in this con- 
formation than it is at preſent; becauſe, this hand 
could then apply itſelf much more immediately and 
more pteciſely to the different ſurfaces of the body; 


and if we thould ſuppoſe that it were divided into 
an infinity of parts, all moveable, and flexible, 
which could alf apply themſelves at one, time to 
STE C403 +4145 506 Sk B$5. 80 919 „ 0 18 ! TY every 
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every. point of the farface- of che body, an 
organ er be a kind of univerſal 260; fk 
may be allowed the expreſſion) by the aſſiſtangg, of 
Which we, ſhould have, even in the very: 3 ent 
"of he * exact and preciſe ideas F the fi- 
1 bodies, and of the eee en 
5 AY fall, of theſe. figures. If, on. 
rrary, the hand were without fin ers, it c 92 
us but very imperfect notions of the moſt | de 
Objects; and we ſhould have but a very We 
| knowledge of the objects which ſurround us g or, 
at leaſt, we ſhould require much more experience 
and time in order to obtain it. Animals which have 
hands, appear to be the moſt acute: apes do 
things ſo reſembling the mechanical actions of mab, 
that it ſeems as if they had the ſame ſucceſſion. of 
carporeal ſenſation for the cauſe of them. 'Ani- 
mals, which are deprived of this. organ, cannot 
have any knowledge diſtin& enough of the form of 
things; as they cannot graſp any object, and as they 
have not any part divided and flexible enough to 
be able to adjuſt itſelf upon the ſuperfices 
bodies, they certainly have not any preciſe noti 
of the form, any more than of the ſize of them. Ts 
for this reaſon that we often ſee them in ſuſpenſe, or 
frightened at the aſpect of objects which they og 
to be the beſt acquainted with, and which are f 
moſt familiar to them. The principal organ of rat 
feeling, is the muzzle, becauſe this part. is divi: 
ded in two by the mouth and becauſe the tongue. is 
another, part, that ſerves them at the lame time * 
to” touch bodies which we ſee them turn 
Fr again before they. takebetween their [ It 
ay allo. be conjectured, that animals, which, 
hk chte, the poly pus, and many inſects, — 
2 great number of arms or paws which they can unite 
and join, and with which they can ſeize by different 
places, e bodies; that theſe animals, I fay, 
« a 
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haue an advantage over others, and that they know 
and chuſe much better, choſe things which agree 
with them the beſt; - Fiſhes whoſe bodies are cover. 
ed with ſcales, and which cannot bend themſelves, 
muſt be the moſt ſtupid of all animals; for they cane. 
not have any knowledge of the forms of bodies, 
ſinee they have not r means whereby they can 
graſp them. Beſides the impreſſion of | the ſenſe 
muſt be very weak, and that ſenſe very obtuſe, 
ſince they cannot feel, but through the ſeales, 
'Thus all animals, whoſe bodies have no extremities 
that can be regarded as divided parts, as arms, legs, 
paws, &c. will have much leſs ſenſe of feelin 
than others. - Serpents, however, are leſs ſtupid than 
fiſhes, becauſe although they have no extremities, 
and are covered with a hard and ſcaly coat, they have 
the faculty of bending their bodies many ways upon 
foreign bodies, conſequently, of ſeizing them, in 
ſome faſnion or other, and of touching them much 
better than thoſe fiſhes can poſſibly do, whoſe bodies 
are unphable, 

The two great obſtacles to the exerciſe of 
the ſenſe of feeling, then, are, firſt, the uniformity 
of the figure of the body of the animal, or what 
is the ſame thirg, the defect of the different 
divided and flexible parts; and ſecondly, thecloath- 
ing of the ſkin whither with hair, feathers, _ 
webbs or | ſhells, + Tne more this Cloathing is 
hard and ſolid, the leſs the ſentiment of feeling will n 
be; and on the contrary, the more the ſkin is fine and 
thin, the more the ſenſe will be quick and exquiſite. 
Women, among the other advantages, they fleſs | 
over men; Have their ſxin more fine, and the ſenſe 
of feeling more delicate. 

The fetus in the womb of che e Mü jt 
very delicate ſkin; muſt therefore feel every Exe * 
terior impreſſion in the moſt acute manner; but as 
it ſwims in a liquid, and as liquids receive Wa bre 
the _ of all the icayfes whith may oceaion any”? 


: | ſhock 
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ſhock; ite can but very feldam be tnyured, and on 


by the moſt violent ſhocks, or efforts. It poſſeſſeſſaa 
then, very little — — txertiſe even the ſeuſi 
of ſoeing, Which depends ſolely on the ſinenefs off 
the ſkin, and which is common to all the body A 
it cannot make any uſe of its hands, it cannot have 
any ſenſaton, nor can it acquire any knowiedge in 
the womb of its mother; unleſs we ſhould ſuppoſe 
that, it can toueh with its hands the different parts. 
of its body, as, the face; the knees; for, indeed“ 
we often find, the hands of the Fetus open or hut 
applied to- its face. 160 zun 
In a new- born infant, the hands remain as uſcteſs | 
in the ſœtus, becauſe it is not permitted to make 
uſe of them till the end of fix or ſeven weeks, the 
arms being ſwaddled up with all the reſt of the 
body till that time. To aſſign a reaſon for the 
eſtabliſhment of this cuſtom would be difficult; ix 
is certain, that we retard by it, the unfolding of this 
important ſenſe, on which all our knowledge de- : 
pends; and that we ſhould ac more wiſely, were we 
to allow the infant the free uſe of its hands the mo- 
ment of its birth. It would then ſooner acquire the 
firſt notions of the form of things; and who knows 
how. far our firſt ideas have an influence over our 
ſubſequent ones? One man does not, perhaps, pos- 
ſeſs more ingenuity or capacity than another; but 
becauſe in his earlieſt infancy he made a greater, 
and a readier uſe of this ſenſe. As ſoon as children 
are indulged with the liberty of their hands, they 
preſently bring them into action, and are fond ot 
touching whatever is preſented to them. They are 
ſeen to amuſe themſelves, and take a pleaſure in N 
handling every thing they are capable of graſping; 
they ſeem as if they were endeavouring to find out 
the form of bodies, by touching them on every ſide; 
and for a conſiderable time, they amuſe themſelves 
in this manner, or rather they inform themſelves of 
REW. oe. In the reſt of our life we ourſobves if 
We 
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e rbflect upon it, amuſe ourſelves iu à different 
method than in doing, or in ſeeking to do any 
thing chat is new. e 

It is by the touch alone, that 1 we can acquire ary 
complete and certain intelligence; and iris by it a- 
—— that all the other ſenſes are prevented from 

1 ſources to us of illuſion, and of er- 

— t in what manner is this important ſenſe de- 

veloped? In what manner are our firſt ideas attain- 

ed Have we not forgotten every thing that paſſed 

during the cloud of infancy? How ſhall we trace 

our thoughts back to their origin? Even in attempt- 

thus to trace them, is there not preſumption ? 

T ere is; and, were the object in view of leſs im- 
Portance, with juſtice might it be ſtigmatized. 

'Let us ſuppoſe, then, a man ne 2 into 
exiſtence, whoſe body and organs are already per- 
fettly formed, but who, awaking amidſt the pro- 
ductions of Nature, is an utter ſtranger to every 
thing” he perceives both from without, and from 
within. Of a man thus circumſtanced what would 
be the firſt emotions, the firſt ſenſations, the firſt o- 
pinions? Were he himſelf to give us a detail of his 


conceptions at this period, how would he exprets 


them? Might it not be in ſome meaſure as fol- 
lows ? 

% Well do L revelect that joyful, anxious mo- 
ment, when I firſt became conſcious of my own ex- 
iſtence. I knew not what I was, where I was, or 
whence I came. On opening my eyes, what an 
addition to my ſurpriſe ! The light of day, the azure 
vault of heaven, the verdure of the earth, the chry- 
ſtal of the waters, all employed, all animared and 
filled me with inexpreſſible delight.” 

„ At firſt, I imagmed that all thoſe objects were 
within me, and formed a part of myſelf. Impreſ- 
ſed with this idea, I turned my eyes toward the ſun, 
hole ſplendour inſtantly dazzled and over-powered 
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tile. Iuvoluntariiy J cloſed my che- lids, though 
not without pt ſenſation of pain; and, during 
this ſhort interval of —— imagined that. _ 
about to fink, into.ndthin ng "; 

„Full of affliction a Ae den I bade 

to pondet an this great change, when, liſtening, 1 
heard a. variety of ſounds. The whiſthng of the 
wind, and the melody of the, Kore, formed a con» 
cert, of which the ſoft impreſſion pervaded the in- 
moſt recefles of my ſoul. I, continued to liſten; 
nor could I baniſh the perſuaſion, that all this mu- 
ſic was actually within me.“ 

So much was I engrofſed with this new nder 
exiſtence, that I entirely forgot the light, that other 
part of my being, which I had known the firſt, till 
again I opened my eyes. What joy to find myſelf 
once more in poſſeſſion of ſo many brilliant objects 
The preſent / pleaſure ſurpaſſed the former, and for 
a time ſuſpended the charming effect of ſounds,” 

« turned my eyes upon a thouſand different ob- 
zects. Theſe N I ſtill conſidered as a part of 
myſelf, I ſoon found that I could loſe, and reſtore, 
at pleaſure; and with a 8 of this new power 
{ continued to amuſe mylelt.” 65 

IJ had begun to ſee without emotion, and to hear 
without confuſion, when a light breeze, of which 
the freſhneſs communicated a new ſenſation. of plea- 
lure, waſted its per fumes to me, and excited i in me 

a kind of additional ſelf-love.“ 

<«« Agitated by all theſe different ſenſations; and. im- 
N by the various pleaſures of my new exiſtence, 
_ inſtantly aroſe, and in ariſing perceived myſelt 
moved along, as by if by. ſome unknown, ſome 
uidden power.“ 
. + Hardly had I advanced one ep, w henthenovel- 
ty of my fituation rendered me, as it were, 1mMmoves 
able. My, ſurpriſe returned; for 1 ſuppoſed that 
all the objects around. me. were in motion: to them 

RE I 
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Laferibed that-agitation} which I bad myſelf produ- 
gedibbh:Thanging place and the Whole creation 
ſenmedonoe more ta he im diſordet . -w 
kal Prarried my hand to my head zal touched my: 
I felt my whole ſtame. Then it was that: 
I firſt conceived my hand to be the principal organ 
of y ctiſtence. All its informations were ſo di- 
Kintkp ſo perfect, and ſo ſuperior to what IL had ex 
perieneecd — the other ſenſes, that: I employed: 
mie for ſome time in repeating: its eryoy ments, 
Ewery part of my body, which I touched with my 
hand, zicemed. to touch my hand in tut, and de. 
tuall e back ſenſation for ſenſation.” . 

jr not long before I perceived that abis = 
celtyiwas: expanded over my whole frame, and be- 
fore I hegan to diſeover the limits of my; exiſtence, 
which, at firſt, I had ſuppoſed of an immenſe ex- 
tente und diffuſed over all — objects I fav.“ 

Upon caſting my eyes upon my body, and ſur- 
veying my own form, I conceived it to be of a fize fo 
ehormaus, that all the objects, which had hitherto 
ſtruek my eyes, ſeemed to be, in compariſon, as ſo 
many luminous particles. I gazed upon my per- 
ſon with pleafure. I examined the formation of my: 
hand, and all its motions; and the former appeared 
tame: more or leſs large, in proportion as it was 
more or leſs diſtant from my eyes. On bringing it 
very near, it concealed, 1 found, eee ocker. T 
object from my fight. 

. 55: I-1bhegan ſoon, however, to ſulpect that — a 
. wamfome-tallacy in the: fenſation I experienced from 
theer ;, I therefore reſolved:to. depends for in- 
formation, upon the touch, which as yet had never. 
deprived:me.. This precaution. was highly ferdice- 
ables >Eqrnewedmy-motions, and walked forward 
with-my-face turned taward the: heavens. Happen: 
ing: itcike-lighth:-agantt a palm tren, L was gifs 1 
meyed;-and lad nr banc: W "4 57 
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upon this extrabepus body: for extraneous Logncey+ 
ed it. to be, us it did not return ſenſati ator ſenſction, 
as my former feelings had done. Nom it was that, 
for the ſirſt cite I perceived / chere was ſormethi 
external, ſomething which did not form an 
part of my on exiſtence. 5 ap, 1 
% From this new diſcovery 1 Concluded, chat 1 
ought to form my. opinion with reſpect to exter- 
nal objects, in the ſame manner as I had done with 
reſpect to the parts of my body. I reſolved, theres 
fore, to feel whatever I faw ; and, vaiuly attempr- 


ing to touch the fun, I ſtretched forth my * 


found nothing but an airy. vacuum. At ev 
fort I made, as each object appeared to me eatally 
near, from one fit of ſurpriſe, I fell into another 3 


nor was it till after an infinite number of trials, that 


I was enabled to uſe the eye as a guide to the hand, 
and that I perceived there were foe e more 
remote from me than others.“ 

„„ Amazed and mortified at the uncertainty of my 
ſtate, and at the endleſs deluſions to which I ſeemed 
to be ſubjected, the more I reflected, the more 1 


was perplexed. Fatigued and oppreſſed witk 


thou > I ſeated myſelf beneath - a or. loaded 
withis delicious fruit within. my reach. On ſtretch» 
ing forth my arm, the fruit inſtantly ſeparated from 


the branch, and I ſeized it. To graſp in my hand an 


entire ſubſtance, which formed no. part of myſelf, 
pleaſed me. When I held it up, its weight, though 
in itſelf trivial, ſeemed, however, like an animated 
ympulſe, to incline it to the earth. In 


this reſiſtance I found another, and 2 greater Plog» | 


ſure.” 


i 


its form. and its colours. Its fragance prompted me 
to carry id peαeẽt and nearer, and we pt eagerneſs did 


I inhale-ahar;. fragrance. The perfume invited my 
r > 76 Abibe weich 1 found 19 bs dreier to 
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at” of # Gate: What fHavourz anHlat novelty uf 
Merion now experience. Nothing could 
BY be cxguifite What before kad Deyn pleafure, 
: Ya now heightened into luxury. The: rot 
Une hs the idea of poſſeſhon. I im Itha 
the ſubſtance of this fruit had become u purr of imy 
own Ty ace; and that I was inipowered to tranſ- 
formt "thing$4vithout me AWR. ct rmavy m1 ν,ibʃc 
e Charmed with the idea of this new power, and 
Arte by the ſenſations I had already experienced, 
0 Töhlibuec 10 pluck the fruit; nor did I think any 
og eat for the ſatisfaction of my taſte. At 
8570 ever; an agrerable languot ſtealing up- 
on 155 ſenſes, V Arcs eam heavy; und my 
foul Feed to loſe its activity. My ſenſations, no 
hoe Vivid and ſtint, preſented to ne only fee- 
ble and itregulat images. In the inſtant, as it were, 
my eyes, become uſeleſs, cloſed”; and my head, no 
longer borne up by the ſtrength of the muſoles, junk 
«ck Ap ont a ſupport No the verdunt turt 
th me. i 
ec NE thing around me Led now loft} und 
tent Of my very exiſtence 1 tetaiged not the 
Reſt :Tenſation.” © How long 1 continued thut 
afletp; I know not; for as yet I had not formed the 
ſmalleſt idea of time. My awaking” appeared 'hke þ 
MET coming into exiſtence; ame the amount of 
my ſenfattons was, chat, of this: exiſtence, there had 
heen a certain interription. - Theannhikndew Thad 
errenced produced in me a fenfation of feat; und 
"to conclude? that 1 was ngt ber exiſt or 
ever? 5 4 dof Aan anus L et: 
a this fate of doubtand |perplexity „I alto be OY 
other fuſp] 1610Ns, and 25 apprehend that 
. dome of af le ts: 
turmiog around in ordet to Bo hep y doubts, 
what aſtörfiſhment $9 Ly behibld another berrig, 


11 5 He mylelt,” and e myfelf 
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ado TJ imagine, —— tar, from ge 2 To 
bing during my; Inte ate of ati, 1 


gt Quer +his new: being I carried 55 hand % af 
fomnd, with rapture and aſtoniſhment found, at. 
Aus not a part of myſelf, that it was ſomething i more, 
{omcthing better than me; nor could I help ſu 14 
nung that my exiſtence was about tg be "trans 
entirely into this, my other balf. "Naw News: 6 
new paſſions now aroſe, took poſſeſſion of my {6 

and excited my curioſit). Love ſerved to com pu 
that happineſs which was begun in the = 
and my laute wal gratified in its full wic 


N 
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O the Parietics 1 the Human Species. 

E VERY thing which has been, hitherto 2 
relates to man, as an individual. The hiſtory. 

ot es ſpecies requires a ſe 5805 detail, of which, 
che principal facts can only be derived from the 
varieties t that are found in 155 iphabitants of dif. 
ferent... regions. Of theſe varieties, the firſt, and 
che moſt remarkable, is the colgur, the ſecond is the, 
form and fize, and the third is the diſpofition,, 
Conſidered in its full extent, each of theſe oHects 
might afford ſcope foranampletreatiſe. Ourremarks, 
however, . ſhall be general, and confined. to fuck. 
DO as have been eſtabliſhed, on undoubted 503 
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ognomy is as wild, as their manners are u ' 
poor is they ſeem to be of pf rauncc 
d they yet are numerous, 394 che FOUneries 
* {occupy are extenfive. 
be, La planders, the Danes, the Faces, the 
Naa the inhabitants of Nova-Zembla, the 
3 the 'Sarnoeids, ' the Oſtiacs of the old 
vage $ to the 
rth of Efquimaux Indians of the new continent, 
— of one common race, which has been 
extended and multiplied along the coaſts of the nor- 
thern ſeas, and over deſerts, confidered as uninha- 
bitable by every other nation. In theſe, countries, 
the viſage is large and broad, the noſe js flat and 
Mort, the eyes are of a yellowiſh brown inclining 
tai black, the eye-lids are drawn toward the tem- 
ples, the cheek- bones are extremely prominent, 
the mouth is very big; the lower part of the coun» · 
tenance is very narrow, the lips are thick and 
turned outwatd, the voice is ſhrill, the head is 
bulky, the hair is black and ſtraight, and the ſkin is 
tawney. They are ſmall in ſtature, and, though 
meagre, they yet are of a ſquat form. In neral, 
their fize is about four feet, nor do the talle exceed 
fout feet and a half. Among theſe Kode if there 
is any difference to be found, it depends on the 
8 or leſs degree of deformity. " The Boran- 
ans, for example, are of a \--y more diminu- 
tive than the Laplanders. h are alſo more 
tawney and their legs, inſtead of being. nen- 
der, like thoſe of the Tater, are groſs and bulky. . 
Theeform of the Samoeids is more ſqvat than 
that of the Laplanders; their head 15. 1a ry 
their noſt is longer, their complexion is more dark, 
their legs are more ſhort, their 855 is mo 1 long, 


and their beard is more ſcaty Of all 30 e 2 

tribes already mentioned, tlie 52 Peel (lol Reb 

moſt amen ne iy ebjour is chat of a roles ul 
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undi it is een ene Es of the meer 
this country, ſome there ate not a degree leſs Black 
chan thoſe or Ethiopia. Throughout themadl xd, 
it is to obſetvech the women are-es)unſcauilplSche 
men; and fo nearly do they reſemble eactyooth 
that, at firſt, it is hardly poſſible to dliſtinguiſh 
ſex. The women of Greenland, are of a fir wer 
ſmall, but well- proportibned: their hair is dmore : 
black, and their ſkin leſs ſoft, than thole bf the Sd | 


mbeid⸗ women; their breaſts ala are ſoftz and f 


ſuch length, that children are able to receiver this 
nipple, which is of a jet-black, over che mother's 
ſnouider. Some travellers ſay, that they have norhalr 
but upon the head, and that they are not ſubject tot 
the periodical evacuation common to the ſex. Be cha 
as it may, their viſage is large, their eyes are ſmall, 
black, and lively, and their feet, as well as their 
hands; are ſhort. In every other reſpect, the ga- 
moeid and the Greenland women are fimilar; The 


| ſavages who live northward: of the Eſquimaux Tt 


dians,” and even in the northern parts of Newfound- 


land, bear a” reſemblance to theſe Greenlander s:? 


their eyes, it is true, are larger; but, [likes them, 
they are of a very diminutive ſtature; | and;z2Yike"? 
them, they have a flat noſe, and a Vew-7 large and 


broad. . _— | 1 10 1211 2 
Nor is it done in W diminutieaneſig!! J 


and in the colour of the hair and. eyes, thatzthefe''7 | 


nations reſemble each other. In- a a great mrafurs 
they retain alſo the ſame incligations; the ſame mana 
ners. Tneivility, ſuperſtition, and -ignoranceytars'T 
alike conſpievtous in them all.. 49 
The Daniſh” Laplanders have.a large black jt 
which the make a conſident of l cher ſecretsʒ a 


2 counſellor” in all their. diffigulties, : Among the 
Swediſh Laplanders, thete is in every family N * 


drutn, for the purpaſe; of conſulting the devilz and 
thongh een of theſe — are robuſt and 


nimble, 
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mahle, they are yet ſo timid and daſtardly;/ that by 
ement has it-ever been found Ptacticable to 
lying them into the field. Guſtavus Adelphus un- 
cxtogk, but undertook in vain, to form a regiment 
ers. From many circtunſtancey, indeed, 
cherte is reaſon to ſuppoſe, tha they canyortlive bue 
im their own country, and in their ow] manner. In 
— over the ice and ſnow, they "uſe? ſkates 
fir, which are in * about two feer; 
e breadth about half a foot, and which are: 
. and pointed before, and faſtened to the foot by 
traps of leather. With theſe they make fuch dis 
patch, that they eaſily overtake the ſwiſteſt animals. 
They alſo uſe a pole, pointed with iron at one ous 
and rounded at the other. This pole ſerves to 
ham along, to direct their courſe, to den Ran 
falling, to ſtop the impetuoſity of their career, aud 
to kill what game they overtake, With their ſkates 
then deſcend; the ſteepeſt mountains, and ſeale the 
moſt craggy precipices; nor are the women leſs 
tkilfnl in ſuch: exerciſes than the men. They are all 
agguſtomed to the bow and arrow; and it is aſ- 
ſerted, that the Muſcovite Laplanders launce a jave- 
lin. with ſo much dexterity, that at the diſtanee of 
thirty paces, they are ſure to hit a mark no larger chan 
a ſilver crown, and with ſuch force, that it will 
transfix a human body. As hunters, their favourite 
Purſuit is that of the ermine, the fox, the lynx, 
and the martin; and of theſe animals, they barter 
the ſx ins for their favourite articles of luxury, 
brandy and tobaceo. Their food, conſiſts prinei- 
pally of dried fiſh, and. of the fleſh of the beat and 
the rein - deer. Of nothing but the bones of fiſhes; 
pounded,. and mixed with the tender bark of ehe 
Mine gx birch tree, is their bread compoſed; -* As 40 
there drink, it is either traw-oi}, or brandy4/tand, 
When deprived of theſe, their favourite heverag 
dunter, in which juniper-berries have been infu 
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--KDxamined;, 17.27 moral ſenſe, the e we 
enn to have all the . of fim plicity, per en 


_ thi viges, of Ignorance- 1 nee mM. 


a_;Halatry, ot a ſupreme being” they have not che 
mpſt diſtant conception; nor is it eaſy to be deter- 
mined Which is moſt confpicuous, the groffneſe of 
their underſtanding, or the barbarity of their man- 
ners, Buys and girls, mothers and ſons, brothers 
and ſiſters, bathe together naked, and ate in uo de- 
aſhamed, to have their migities; thus'e pofed:- 
plander 
makes her - equally welcome to wget and, 
when:his offer is accepted, en as 0 ſeal 
he ee of honour. 4 5 
In winter, che Leplanders eloath themiſctves with 
2 fkin of the ſtein- deer, and in ſummer with the 
ins of birds. To the uſes of linen they are utter 
ſtrangers. | vip <yards of Nova · Zemblu have their 
noſe and ears pierced, in order to have = 
vich- pendants of blue ftone ; and 
as. 2 2 to their charms, ey form 
blue. Rreakgqipor their forehead and chin. 
de thetnſclves with the En the 
dog-fiſh :"they(alſo! ann * viſage with; blue and 
low 1 pendants» in the Sars. 
hey all live nder ground, 2 in hats almoſt en! 
tirely: covered wich 3 and wich the bark of Ces 
ain trees, or the ſkin of certam fiſnes; and ſome 
in ſubterraueah trenches, by which one hut cm- 
municates with another, and by which, during the 
winter-months; they. enjoy the converſation and ſo⸗ 
ciety of their ne eigh bours. - A continued ſeries of 
darkneſs for ſeveral months, obliges them to thus 
minate their dreary abode with lamps, which they 
keep alive with that very train- oil they uſe as drink. 
i m mer they Jive a little more comfortably than in 
winter, expoſed as they p perpetnally are to à thick 
„which is the only device they have — 
ſpurs: gi 32 
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ed for the deſtruction of gnats; an inſect more 
numerous, perhaps, in theſe regions of froſt; and 
M64 than in others of the moſt ſcorching heat. 
Vater all theſe hardſhips, they are: ſubject to few 
diſeuſes, and they live to a prodigious age, 80 vigo- 
rous-itidecd are the old men that they are hardly to be 
diſtinguſhed from the young. The only infirmity 
they experience, and it is an infirmity common to 
them all, is that of blindneſs, +, Perperually,as they 
are dazzled by the ſtrong reflection of the, ſnowy 
in winter, and as they are inveloped in clouds of 
ſmoke, in autumn and ſpring, rarely, when advan - 
cedd in years, are they found to retain the uſe of. their 
8. TOAST 199 anon 
Mas all theſe different tribes, or nations, therefore, 
reſemble each other in form, in ſhape, in colour, in 
matmers, and even in oddity of cuſtoms, they are 


undoubredly: of one race. The & of, offering 
their wornen to ſtrangers, and. of being. pleaſed that 
they think them worthy of — may pro» 


ceed from a conſciouſneſs of their q deformity as 
well as that of their women. In appearance, the 
woman whom a ſtranger ſcruples not to embrace, 
they ſerùple not to reſpect fur her ſupetior beauty. 
A any rate, certain it is, that, however remote, or 
ſeparated from each other, the cuſtom is general 
in all the above countries. We even meet with it 
the Crimean Tartars, among the Calmoucks, 
and among ſeveral other nations of Siberia, and of 
Tartary, where peſonal deformity is almoſt. as con- 
ſpicuous as in thoſe of the North. In all the 
neighbouring nations, on the other hand, in China, 
for example, and in Perſia , where the women are 


1 * OS FEES 42 5 Nai N 
1 Boulaze tells us, that, in order to prevent all cauſe of jea- 
louſy, when. the women of Schach die, the Place of pier later 
ment is induſtrioufly kept fecret, in Hike miuner us the zweſent 
Egyptiane, that there r de 50 terhptition' do the ſufgeons/ 
See of their. wives for ſeveral dayyatier aber 
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remarkable for beauty: the men are alſo remarkable 
We jene fz ee 
An examining the different nations that adjoin to 
this extenſtye territory, which the race of n 
ders occupy, we ſhalt find that they have no ah 

ty this-4aft- race. Alone are they reſembled by rhe: 
Oſtiacs; and the Tonguſans, whoſe ſituation is to che 
ſouth, and ſouth-caſt of the Samoeids: The Samo- 
eids, and the Borandians, Bear no reſemblande to the 
Nitiſſtans; nor do the Laplanders to the Finlanders, 
the Goths; the Danes, ot the Norwegians- The 
Greenlanders are likewiſe entirely different from the 
Savages of Canada. Theſe are tall and well-pro- 
portioned ; and, though different from each other,; 
they are yet infinitely more ſo from the Laplanders. 
The Oſtiacs, however, ſeem to be a leſs ugly, and 
a leſs diminutive branch, of the Samoeids. : 
tive on raw fiſh or fleſh ; and for drink they pres 
fer blood to water, Like the Laplanders, and 
the Samoeids; they are generally immerſed in ido- 


q 


latry;; nor are they known to have any fixed-abbdes 
In fine, they appear to me to form a ſhade between 
the race of Laplanders and the race of FTartars. 
Rather, indeed, may it be ſaid that the Laplanders; 
the Samoeids, the Borandians, the Zemblians, and 
perhaps the Greenlanders, and the Savages ta the 
north of the Eſquimaux- Indians, are Tartars reduced 
to the loweſt point of degeneracy ; that the Oſtiacs are 
Farters lefs degenerated, andthatthe'T ws 
though to the full as ugty, are yet more ſizeable and 
ſhapely; are theleaſt degenerated of all. The Samoeids, 
and the Laplanders, live in the latitude of 68 and 
69; the Oſtiacs and the Tonguſans in that of 60 
As for the Tartars who are fituated along the Volga, 
in the latitude of 5 5, they are like the Tongufans, 
dab, ſtupid,” and beaſtly: Nke them too, they 
hardly any idea of religion; nor will they te. 
ceive for their wives any women but thoſe WhO have 
already had a knowledge of other men. ** 
Vor. J. A 2a 'Th® 
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The Tartar country, taken in general, compre- 
hends the greateſt part of Aſia, and in fact extends 
from Ruſſia to Kamtſchatka. In length it occupies 
from eleven to twelve hundred leagues, and in 
breadth: from ſeven hundred to ſeven hundred and 
fifty, a circumference twenty times larger than that 
of the whole kingdom of France, The Tartars ter- 
minate China on. the north and weſt, the kingdoins 
of Boutan and Ava, and the empires of Mogul and 
Perſia, even to the Caſpian ſea, on the north. They 
are likewiſe diffuſed along the Volga, and over the 
weſt-coaſt of the Caſpian ſea, even to Dagheſtan. 
They have penetrated to the north coaſt of the black 
ſea, and formed ſettlements in the Crumca, and in 
the neighbourhood of Moldavia and the Ukraine, 
All theſe nations have the upper part of the viſage 
very large and wrinkled, even while yet in their 
youth. Their noſe is ſhort and flat, their eyes are 
little, and funk in the head; their cheek- bones are 
high; the lower part of their viſage is narrow; 
their chin is long and prominent; their teeth 
are long and ſtraggling; their eye-brows are ſo 
large as to cover the eyes; their eye- lids are thick; 
the face is broad and flat; their complexion is tawney; 
their hair is black. They have but little beard, have 
thick thighs, and ſhort legs, and, though but of 
iddling ſtature, they yet are remarkably ſtrong 
and robuſt. The ugrlieſt of them are the Calmoucks, 
in whoſe appearance there ſeems to be ſomethin 
frightful, They are all wanderers and vagabonds; 
and their only ſhelter is that of a tent made of hair 
or ſkins. Their food is, horſe-fleſh, and camel- 
fleſh, either raw, or a little ſodden between the horſe 
and the faddle. They eat alſo fiſh dried in the ſun, 
Their moſt common drink is mare's milk, fermented 
with millet ground into meal. They all have the 
head ſhaved, except a tuft of hair on the top, which 
they let grow ſutliciently long to form into treſſes, 
8 7 | on 
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on each ſide of the face. The women, who are 
as ugly us the men, wear their hair, which they 
bind up with bits of copper, and "other ornaments 
of the ſame nature. | 

The majority of theſe tribes are alike wangen 
to religion, morality, and decency. They are rob- 
bers by profefſion; and the natives of Dagheſtan; 
who live in the neighbourhood of more pohſhed 
countries, carry on a great traffic of ſlaves,” whom 
they carry off by force, and afterwards ſell to the 
Turks and the Perſians. Their wealth 'confifts 
chiefly of horſes, which are more numerous, per- 
haps, in Tartary, than in any other part of the 
world. They are taught, by cuſtom; to live in the 
ſame place with their horſes; they ate conti- 
nually employed in training and exercifing them; 
and at length they reduce them to ſuch implicit obe⸗ 
dience, that they actually appear to underftand, as 
it were, the intention of their rider. 

In order, to attain a knowledge of the its, 
lar differences which ſubſiſt in the race of Tattars, 
we have only to compare the deſcriptions that 
travellers have given of the different tribes, of 
which it is compoſed. The Calmucks, who are 
fituated in the neighbourhood of the Caſpian ſea, 
between the Muſcovites and the great Tartars, ate, 
according to Tavernier, robuſt, but the moſt x "BY 
and the moſt deformed, of all human bein 
Their viſage is ſo flat, and ſo broad, that their eyes, 
which are uncommonly fmall, are from five td f 
inches, aſunder; and what little noſe they have is 
ſo flat, that two holes are barely perceivable inſteal 
of noſtrils. Next to the Calmoucks, the natives 
of Dagheſten form the uglieſt claſs of 5 
Though the little Tartars, or the Tartars of Ne 
Who dwell near the Black Sea, are far lefs ugly t 
the Calmoueks; yet, like them, their ee 5 
1 their eyes are mall, and in the form of their 


bodyy 
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body, There is a great reſemblance. From their in- 
ture with the Circaſfians, the Moldavians, 
and other neighbouring nations, it is probable, in- 
deed, that this people have loſt much of their ori- 
+ uglineſs. The Tartars of Siberia have, like 
the Calmoucks, a broad viſage, a ſhort and flar 
no and {mall eyes; and though their language is 
cifferent, yet in other reſpects they bear ſo ſtrong a 
mblance-to.each other, that we cannot but con- 
T them: as of one race, The farther we advance 
. eaſtward, we find the features of the Tartars gra- 
qually more ſoftened ; but the characteriſties eflen+ 
tial to the race ſtill remain, As for the Mongou- 
Tartars, who conquered China, and who, of all the 
above different, tribes, were the moſt poliſhed, they - 
are, to this day, the leaſt ugly, and the leaſt de- 
formed. Like all the others, however, their eyes are 
ſmall; their viſage is broad and flat; their beard 
18 ſcanty, but either black or red; their noſe is 
compreſſed and ſhort; and their complexion, though 
leſs of an olive- colour is, however, tawney. The 
People of the ber and of the other — 
provinces of Tartary, are, as well as the Tartars 
who border upon China, of a far more agreeable 
aſpect than any of the others. Mr. Sanchez, for- 
merly firſt phyſician to the Ruſſian army, a gentle- 
. iſtipguiſhed by his abilities, and by the ex: 
tent of his knowledge, has obligingly communicated | 
to me in writing the remarks he made in the courſe. 
of 1 travels through dame, 82455 | 
the years 1735: 1736, and * be viſlted: 
the 6 6 4 Ho the banks o the Don to the ſea of Za: 
bach, and the confines of Cuba to Aſophe He tra- 
verſed the deſarts between the countries of the Crir 
mea and Backmut ; he ſaw, the Calmqucks, who 
wander about, without any fixed habitation, from 
the Kingdom of Cazan to the banks of the Don; 
as alſo the Crimea and Nogai-T artars, Who lead 
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an erratic life between the Crimea and the Ukraine; 
and xhe Kergiſſi and T cheretniſſi Tartars, ! Ae 
firuated to — north of Aﬀtratany' Between the lati- 
tudes ene cee cer 1607 ves 

The Crimea-Tartars, he Ober ts, and che Te 
turs in general, between Cuba and Aſtracan, ate of 
a middle/fize;' with broad ſhoulders, nervbas! 'fimbs;' 


© black eyes, and tawney complexion. 'The Kere in - 


and Teberemiſſi-Tartars are of afſize more'dinfiny< 
tive, and of a form more ſquat, ate leſs active and 
more corpulent. Like the former, their Nellie 
black, their complexion is tawney, and their vi 

18 ill larger and broader. He adds, that amo 
theſe Tartars, there are numbers of men and wo 
men, who either reſemble them not at all; or very 
imperfectly; that their religion admits of 'poly= 
gamy, and a number of concubines; and that 
as their Sultans and Murzas, which are titles 
they give to their nobles, prefer the women of 
Georgia and Circaſſia for their wives, the children 
produced from ſuch alliances are leſs ugly, and more 
fair than others. There is even a whole tribe of 
'Tartars, diſtinguiſhed by the name of Kabardinſki- 
'Tartars, of which both the men and women are 
remarkable for their beauty. Of theſe Mr. Sanchez 
ſaw three hundred on horſe-back, who were ding 
to enter into the ſervice of Ruſſia; and he declatesthat 
he never ſaw men of a figure more noble and manly; 
that their complexions are fair, freſh, and ruddy; 
their eyes are large, black, and lively; and their ta. 
ture is of a becoming height, and well propor- 
tioned, He was affured by the lieutenant- general 
of Serapikin, who had made a long refidence at Ka- 
barda, that the women are as handſome as the men; 
but that this tribe, ſo different from all the Tartarb 
around them, come originally from the Ulkraine, 
and removed to . ker tHe beginning of the | 
Jaſt:century. eb £40 | 
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Though the Tartar blood is intermixed, onone handy 
with that of the Chineſe, and on the other, with that of 
the-oxiental Ruſſians, yet there is a ſufficient: proba» 
bility to ſuppoſe them of one common ſtock. Ar 
maug the Muſcovites, we find numbers, the forms 
of whole. yilage and body bear a n 
ta thoſe of the Tartars. As for the Chineſe, from 
the difference of their diſpoſition, their manners, * 
and their cuſtoms, from thoſe of the Tartars, We 
might ſuſpect them of a diſtinct races: The Tartars, 
in general, are naturally fierce, warlike, and addicted 
to the chace, inured to fatigue, fond of indepen- 
dence, and to a degree of brutality cruel and unci- 
vilized. Altogether oppoſite are the manners ot the 
Chineſe :/ they are à people effeminate, paciſic, in: 

— eoutly..full 
of ceremony and compliment. It compared, hows 


ver; with the Tartars, as to the figure of the body, 


and the ſeatures of the face, we al d a TRL 
reſemblance. | 

Sonne travellers tell us, chat che labs of the Chi- 
neſe are well-proportioned, that their body is large 
and fat, their viſage is large and round, their eyes 
are . their eye-brows are large, their eye · lids are 
Wards, their noſe is ſhort and flat; that, as 
por their { vil which is black, upon the chin there 
is very little, and upon each lip there are not more 
than ſeven or eight prickles; that thoſe who inhabit 
the ſouthern provinces of the empire, are more 
brown and tawney than the others; that, in colour; 
they reſemble the natives of Mauritania, and the 


more ſwarthy Spaniards; but that thoſe who inhabit 


the middle provinces are as fair as the Germans. 
According to Dampier, and others, the Chineſe 
are. not all, by any means, fat and bulky, though 
fat and bulk they conſider, indeed, as no ſmall or- 
nament to the human figure. In ſpeaking of the 
Wand of St. John, which is on the coaſt of China, 
the 
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the former ſays, that the Chineſe are tall, erect, 
and little incumbered with fat; that their counte- 
| nance is long, and their fore-head is high; their eyeg 
ate little, and their noſe is of a tolerable largeneſs, 
And raiſed in the middle; their mouth is of a 16d 
rate ſize, their lips are rather thin, their complexion 
is aſh · coloured, and their hair is black; that they 
have naturally little beard, and what little they 
have, they tear aut, leaving only a few hairs upon 
the chin, and che upper lip. | 
.- Aceerdingto.Le Gentil, in his travels publiſh 
at Paris, i 2g, the Chineſe. have nothing diſa- 
recable in their countenance, and are naturally 
Kar, eſpetidlly in the northern provinces. In the 
ſoutherw'ones, when neceflarily much expoſed to the 
ſcorching rays of the ſun, they are ſwarthy; and 
nerally over the Whole empire, their eyes are 
Fall, and of an oval form, their noſe is ſhort, their 
body is thick, and their ftature is of a middling 
height. He affures us, that the women do every 
thing in their power to make their eyes appear little, 
and oblong; that, for this purpoſe, it is a conſtant 
practiee with the little girls, from the inſtruction of 
the mother, forcibly to gxtend their eye-lids; and 
that, with the addition gf a noſe thoroughly com- 
preſſed and flattened, of ears long, large, open, and 
pendant, they are accounted complete beauties. 
He adds, that their complexion 4s delicate, their lips 
are of a ſine vermilion, their mouth is well- propor- 
tioned, their hair is very black ; but that, by the uſe 
of paint, they fo greatly injure their ſkin, that, be- 
fore the age of thirty, they have all the appearance 
of old age. * R 
Palafox affures us, that the Chineſe are more fair 
than the oriental Tartars, their neighbours, that 
they have likewiſe leſs beard, but that, in every 
other reſpect, their viſages are nearly the fame.” It 
is very uncommon, he ſays, to ſee blue eyes either 
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in China, or in the Philippin-iſlands; and when 
ſeen; it is in Europeans, or in the ctlidxen af en 
1 
From the accounts of Inigo de Biervillas, It 4npeain, 
at the women of China are better made than the 
men. Of the latter, according to him, the viſage 


1 large, and the complexion rather yellow 3. the 


noſe is broad, generally. compreſſed, and nearly of 
the ſhape of a medlar; and the body is of a thick - 
neſs greatly reſembling that of a Hollander. Of 
the former, on the contrary, though they are gene- 
rally rather fat than otherwiſe, the 24 is, however, 
free and eaſy; the complexion and ſkin are admi- 
rable; and the eyes are incomparably fine. He 


| owns, however, that, from the great pains taken to 


compreſs it in their infancy, there are few to be 
ſeen, of whoſe noſe the ſhape is even tolerable, 

All the Dutch travellers allow that the Chineſe have, 
in general, a broad countenance, ſmall eyes, flat 
noſe, and hardly any beard ; that the natives of Can- 
ton and the whole of the ſouthern coaſt, . are as taw- 
ney. as the inhabitants of Fez, in Africa f ibut that 
thoſe of the interior provinces are for the moſt part 
fair. Now, if we compare together the deſcriptions 
we have already given of the Chineſe and the Tartars, 
hardly will a doubt remain, that they originate from 
one ſtoc k, and that the points in which they differ pro- 
ceed entirely, either from the climate, or the mixture 
of races. From the accounts given by Chardin, 
however, we are authoriſed to think ſo. - * The fize. 
of the little Tartars,” ſays this traveller, „“ is com- 
monly ſmaller than ours by four inches, -and thicker 
in the ſame proportion. Their complexion is of 
the colour of copper ; their viſage is flat, large, and 
ſquare ; their noſe is compreſſed, and their eyes are 
little. Nowas theſe are exactly the features of the 
inhabitants of China, I have found, after the moſt - 
minute inveſtigation, that there 1 is the ſame confor- 

15 mation 
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mation of viſage and body throughout the nations to 
the Eaſt ind the Nörth of the Caſpian ſea, and to 
the Eaſt of the peninſula of Malacea: From this 
cireumſtance I have ſince concluded, that howe- 
ver different they niay appear; either in their com- 
plexion or their manners; they proceed from one ſtock. 
As to the former; it depends entirely upon the quality 
. of the climate; and the food; and as to the latter, 
they, in like mantier; are determined by the nature of 
the ſol; and bythe greatet ot leſs degree of opulence.” 
Father Parennm, who lived ſo long in China, 
and whoſe obſervations on the inhabitants are ſo.accu- 
rate dad ſo minute, tells us, that the weſtetn 
neighbours of the Chineſe; from the Thibet notth- 
ward to Chamo, ſeem to be different from the Chi- 
neſe themſelves; in manners, in language, in phyti- 
ognomy; and in external conformation; that they 
are a people rude; ignorant, and flothful ; and, that 
when any of theſe Tartars go to Pekin, and the 
1 Chineſe are aſked the reaſon of this difference, they 
anſwer that it pfoceeds from the water and the foil ; 
in other words, that it is the nature of the country, 
which produces this change upon the body; and even 
upon the diſpoſition; of the inhabitants. He adds, 
that this rematk ſeeins to be more applicable with 
reſpect to China; than to any other country he ever 
ſaw; that he remembers to Have followed the emperor; 
northward into Tartaty; to the latitude of 48; and 
that he found Chineſe from Nanquin ſettled there, 
whoſe children had become actual Mongous, being 
bow-legged; with their head ſunk into theit ſhoul- 
ders, ahd of an aukwardneſs; a deformity; à ſloven- 
lineſs; which created the greateſt diſguſt. 

So ſtrongly do the Japaneſe reſemble the Chineſe, 

that we can hardly ſcruple to rank them in the ſame 

claſs. As being inhabitants of a thofe ſouthern cli- 
mite, they only differ fromthem inbeing moreyellow, 

or more brown; In general; their ſtature is con- 
Vol: I; B b tracted, 
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ttacted, their face, as well as their noſe, 18 broad 
and flat, their hair is black, and their beard is little 
more than perceptible. They are haughty, fond of 
APs full of dexterity and vigour, civil and -oblig- 
. ſmpoth· tongued, and courteous, but fickle and 
With ator oniſhing patience, and even almoſt 
ardleſs of them, do they ſuſtain hunger, thirſt 
857 heat, fatigue, and all the acer hardſhips 00 
life.” Their ceremonies, or rather grimaces, in eat · 
ing, are numerous and uncouth. They are labori- 
cus, are very {kilful artificers, and, in a word, have 
nearly the ſame diſpoſition, the ſame manners, 
| and the ſame cuſtoms, as the Chineſe. 

One cuſtom which they have in common, and which 
is not alittle fantaſtic, is, ſo to contract the feet of the 
women, that they are hardly able to ſupport them- 
ſelves. Some travellers mention, that in China, 
when a girl has paſſed her third year, they break the 
foot in ſuch a manner, that the toes are made to come 
under the ſole ; that they apply to it a ſtrong wa- 
ter, which burns away the fleſh ; and, that they 
wrap it up in a number of bandages, till it has al. 
ſumed a certain fold. They add, that the women 
feel the pain of this operation all their lives; that 
they walk with great difficulty; and that their gait 
is to the laſt degree ungraceful. Other travellers 
do not ſay that they break the foot in their infan- 
ey, but that they only compreſs it with ſo much 
violence as to prevent its growth; but they unani- 
mouſly allow, that every woman of condition, and 
even every handſome woman,, muſt have a foot 
ſmall enough to enter, with unneceſlary caſe, the 
Fo of a child of fix years old. 

Ihe Japaneſe and the Chineſe therefore, procead 
from the 5 ſtock, and differ from the Tartars ra- 


b ther! in their manners; for the civilization of which, 
we muſt recur to a very diſtant period of antiquity 
than in their figure, To this civilization, the excel- 

lence 
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lence of their ſoil, the mildneſs of their climate 
and their vicinity to the ſea, have perhaps greatly 
contributed; while the Tartars, from their inland 
fituation, being debarred all commerce with other 
nations, and ſeparated from them by high moun- 
N tains, have remained wanderers over their vaſt de- 
farts, which are fituated under a ſky to the haſt de- 
ee inclement, eſpecially toward the North. As 
the country of Yeco, which is to the North of Ja- 
pan, and of which, from its fituation, we might ex- 
pe& the climate to be temperate, is, however, ex- 
ceedingly cold, barren, and mountainous, ſo we find 
its inhabitants to be altogether different from thoſe 
of China and Japan. They are ignorant, brutal, 
without manners, and without arts. Their body is 
ſhort and thick; their forehead is flat; and their 
complexion, though yellow, is rather leſs ſo, howe- 
ver, than that of the Japaneſe. Over the body, and 
and even the viſage, there is much hair; they live 
ü like the ſavages, and their food conſiſts of the oily 
E of whales, and other fiſnes. They are to the 
laſt degree indolent and ſlovenly: their children go 
almoſt naked; nor have their women ever yet deviſ- 
ed any external ornament beyond that of painting 
their eye-brows and lips of a blue colour. The ſole 
occupation, the ſole pleaſure, of the men, are hunt- 
ing and fiſhing ; and though they have, indeed, ſome 
cuſtoms ſimilar to thoſe of the Japaneſe, as that of 
quavering when they ſing, yet, in general, they bear 
a much more ſtriking reſemblance to the northern 
Tartars, or to the Samoeids, than to the Japaneſe, 
If we now examine the ſouthern, and the weſtern 
nations adjacent to China, we ſhall find, that the 
Cochinchineſe, who inhabit a mountainous region 
to the ſouthward of China, are more tawney and 
more ugly than the Chineſe; and that the Tunqui- 
- pefe; whoſe country is more fertile, and whoſe eli- 
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, mate is more mild, are, in efery. h propor | 
tionally: more handſome. 4 


According to Dampier, the Tunquineſe a are N 
rally of a middling height; and though their com- 
plexion is tawney Tike that of the Indians, yet their 
ſkin is ſo delicate and ſmooth, that the ſmal leſt 
change is perceptible upon their conntenance, when 
they happen either to grow 8 or to redden; a 
circumſtance in which they eſlentially differ from al | 
the other Indians, In common, their viſage | is flat 
and oval; their noſe and their lips are thick; and 
they uſe every art, in order to render their teeth as 

much as poffible black. | 
Theſe nations, we ſee, do not differ much from b 

the Chineſe. They reſemble the natives of the 
ſouthern provinces in colour; when they are more 
tawney, it is when they live in a warmer climate; . 
and though their viſage may be leſs flat, their noſe 
may be leſs contracted, than thoſe of the Chineſe, 
we yet cannot help conſidering them as a people of 
one origin. | 

Thus it is alſo with the natives of Siam, of Pegu, 

of Aracan, of Laos, &c. Of all theſe the features 
have a conſiderable reſemblance with the features of 
the Chineſe ; and though they differ from them 
more or leſs in point of colour, yet their affinity to 
the Chineſe is greater than to the other Indians, 
The ſize of the Siameſe 1 is rather ſmall than other- 
wiſe ; their body 1s well-proportioned ; their viſage 
is large, and their cheek-bones are prominent; their 
forehead is ſuddenly contracted, and terminated in 
2 point, in the ſame manner as the chin; their eyes 
are ſmall, and obliquely fituated ; ; the white, of the 
eye is ſomewhat yellow ; their cheeks are hollow, 
from the elevation of the "check-hones ; ; their mouth 
is large; their lips are thick ; their teeth are blacks 
their complexion is coarſe, and'of a "brown. colour 
mixed with x red, or, according to ſome travelters, 


of 
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of an aſh-colour, to which the continual ſultrineſs of 
the weather contributes as much as the birth; their 
noſe is ſhort and rounded at the point; their ears 
are larger than ours, and the more they are large 
the more they are held in eſtimation. ei 1... 
This taſte for long cars is highly preyalent in the 
eaſt; and in different places different arts are uſed 
to render them ſo. As for the Siameſe, however, if 
their ears are larger than ours they are ſo by nature. 
Their hair is thick, black, and ſtraight ; and both 
ſexes wear it ſo ſhort, that it does not deſcend lower 
than the car. They anoint their lips with a kind of 
perfumed pomatum, by which they appear more 
pale than they in reality are; they have little beard, 
and what little they have, they pluck out by the 
roots; nor is it cuſtomary with them to pare their 
nails. | 

Struys ſays, that the Siameſe women wear pen- 
dants in their cars of ſuch maſs and weight, that the 
holes through which they are faſtened become ſo 
large, the thumb may penetrate them. He adds, 
that the complexion of both ſexes is tawney ; that 
though not tall, they are, however, ſhapely ; and, 
that the Siameſe are in general, a mild, and a civi- 
lized people. ales, 

According to Father Tachard, the Siameſe are 
exceedingly alert, and have among them a number 
of tumblers, &c. not leſs expert and ſkiltul than 
the European ones. He fays, that the cuſtom they 
have of blackening the teeth proceeds from an idea, 
that it is not becoming in man to have teeth white 
hke thoſe of the brute- creation; that it is for this 


g 


reaſon they begrime them with a kind of varniſh ; and. · 
that when they perform this operation, they are - 
bliged to abſtain from all food for feveral days, in 
order that the varniſh may have time to dry, and 
thoroughly to adhere. gp "IC 
Though the inhabitants of the kingdoms of Pegu, 
5 8 an 
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and Aracan,are more black, yet they all, bear a conſi· 
derable reſemblance both to the Siameſe and the 
Chineſe. Thoſe of Aracan put great value upon a 
forchead. large and flat; and, in order to render it 


ſo, they apply a plate of lead to the "forehead of. 


their children, the minute they are born. Their 
noſtrils are large, and extended; their eyes are 
wall and lively; and their ears are of ſuch length 
as to hang over their ſhoulders.” They feed without 
Mig on mice, on rats, on ſerpents, and on fiſh, 
however corrupted. Their women are tolerably 
ir, and their ears are as long as thoſe of the men. 
The people of Achan, who are ſituated farther to 
the north than thoſe of Aracan, have alſo a flat vi- 


ſage, and an olive- coloured ſkin; and ſuch is their 


unrefinement, that they allow their boys to go quite 
naked, and their girls with only a ſlight plate of fil- 
ver over thoſe parts which nature dictates to con- 
ceal. 

None of theſe nations, we ſee, differ much from 
the Chineſe, and all of them reſemble the Tartars 
in the ſmallneſs of their eyes, the largeneſs of their 
viſage, and the olive colour of their ſkin. In pro- 


Feeding ſouthward, however, we find the features 


in to change more ſenſibly. The inhabitants of 
the peninſula of Malacca, and of the iſland of Su- 
matra, are black, diminutive, lively, and wellpro- 
portioned. Though naked from the middle up- 
ward, a little kind of ſcarf excepted, which they 
wear nete over the right, and ſometimes over 
the left ſhoulder, their aſpect is, however, fierce. 
I are naturely add and even. e when 
ey bave ſwallowed a certain quantity of opium, 


l of which they make frequent uſe, and by which 
133 when intoxicated, they are ſeized with a kind of 


According to Dampier, the inhabitants of Suma- 
tra and of Malacca, are of the ſame. race. They 
7 — RR 
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Tpeak nearly the ſame language, and they have the 


fame bold and haughty diſpofition. They are of 2 


middling ſtature ; their vifage is long; their eyes 
are black ; their noſe is of a moderate ſize; their" 
lips are thin; their teeth are blackened"! 1? . 

In the iſland of Pugniatan, or Pifligan, within 
ſixteen leagues of Sumatra, the natives ate in ſta- 
türe tall, and of a complexion yellow, like that of 
the Brafilians ; their hair is long and lank; and 
they are habituated to go completely naked. Thoſe 
of the Nicobar-Iſlands, which lie northward” of Su- 
matra, are of a tawney or yellowiſh colour; and they 
alſo go naked, In fpeaking of theſe laſt iſlanders, 


Dampier ſays, that they are tall and well propor- 


tioned ; that their viſage is ſomewhat long, their 


hair is black and ſtraight, and their noſe is well 


proportioned ; that the women have no eye-brows ; 
and that it is probable they do not ſuffer them to 
BIO: In Sombreo, an iſland north of the Nico- 
ar iſlands, the inhabitants are very black; and 
they variegate the features of the face with green, 
yellow, and other colours. 3 1 
"Theſe natives of Malacca, of Sumatra, and of the 


little eircumjacent iſlands, though different from 
each other, are, however, much more fo from the 


Chineſe and the Tartars, and ſeem to have ſprung 
from another race, The inhabitants of Java, never- 
theleſs, have not the ſmalleſt reſemblance to thoſ&of 


Sumatra and Malaca, while to the Chineſe (the eo-— 


lour alone excepted, which, like that of the Malabas, 
is red mixed with black) they ſeem to be intimately 
related. Pigafetta deſcribes them as a people not 
unlike the Braſilians. Their complexion, ſays he, 
is coarſe, and the form of their body is ſquare; they 
are very muſcular, though in fize they are neirher 
very tall nor very ſhort ; their viſage is flat; their 


Cheeks are flabby ; their eyes are fmall ; their beard 


is thin and ſhort: Father Tachard ſays, that the 
9 people 
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people of Java are well made and rabuſt; that they 
are lively and reſolute ; and that, by the extreme 
heat le climate, they are obliged to go almoſt 
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From other deſcriptions it appears, that 


the complexion of the inhabitants of Java is of a colour 


— 


neither black nor white, but purpliſh red; and that, as 


to diſpoſition, they are mild, familiar, and courteous: 


Legat informs us, that the women of Java, who 
are not, like the men, expoſed to the ſcorching rays 


of the ſun, are leſs tawney than them; that their coun- 


| ſhapely ; their hands are delicate; their air is ſoft; 


ſacl is. comely ; their breaſts are prominent and 
t 


eir eyes are delicate; their Imile is agrecable ; 


, 4 
< a 
= p 


and that there are numbers of them who dance 


with reat elegance and ſpirit. e 6 cf 
Of the Dutch travellers, the generality allow, 


that the real inhabitants of this, iſland, of which in- 


Jeed the property belongs to Holland, are robuſt, 
well proportioned, nervous, and full of muſcular vi- 
gur; that their viſage is flat, their cheek- bones ate 
road and prominent, their eye-lids are large, their 


eyes are ſmall, their hair is long, and their com- 


lexion is tawney; that they have little beard that 
they wear their hair and their nails very long ; and 


that, in order to beautify their teeth, they poliſh 
them with files. _ 8 
In a little iſland fronting that of Java, the com- 


plexion of the women is tawney, their eyes are 
mall, their mouth is large, their noſe is compreſſed; 


Lg hair is long and black. 


rom all theſe accounts we may infer, that the 
inhabitants of Java ate greatly fimilar to the Tar- 
tars and to the Chineſe ; while thoſe of Malacca, of 
Sumatra, and of the neighbouring little iflands, dif- 
fer from them . equally in the features of the face, 
and in the form of the body. This may have very 


naturally happened; for as the peninſula of Malacca, 


and the iſlands of Sumatra and Java, as well as of 
- a all 
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zu the other iſlands of the Indian Archipelago,”-myſt 
have been peopled by the nations of gs. mn 
ing continents, and even by the Europeans, of whom 
numbers ſettled there three hundred years ago, there. 
muſt be a very great variety in the inhabitants, 
both with reſpect to the features of the viſage and 
the colour of the ſkin; the form of the body and 
the proportion of the limbs. In the very iſland of 
Java, for example, there is a people called the Cha- 
crelas; who are altogether different; not only from 
the other inhabitants of, the iſland, but even from 


all the other Indians. Of theſe Chadrelas the com- — 


plexion is white and fair, and the eyes are weak; 
to weak; indeed, that, incapable of ſupporting much 
light, they. go, about with them lowered and al- 
moſt cloſed till night; when their viſion becomes 
more ſtrong. n . | 

According to Pyrard; all the inhabitants of the 
Molucca-iſlands are fimilar to thoſe of Sumatra and 
Java in manners, in mode of living, in habits; in 
language, in colour. According to Maldelſlo, the 
men are rather black than tawny, and the colour of 
the women is more fair: They have all; he fays, 


* 
. 


hair black and ſtraight, eyes large; eye-brows and | 


eye-lids thick, and a body vigorous and robuſt. 
They are alſo nimble and active; and though their 
hair very ſoon becomes grey, they yet live to a great 
age. Each iſland; he farther remarks, has its par- 
ticular language; nor ean it be doubted but that 
they have been peopled by different nations. The 
inhabitants , of Borneo, and of Baly; he adds, are 


of a complexion rather black than tawney; but; 


according to other travellers; it is only brown like 
that of the other Indians. Careri ſays, that the 
inhabitants of Ternato are of the- fame colour as 
thoſe of Malacca ; in other words, a little more brown 
than thofe of the Philippin-iſlands ; that their. coun- 
tenance is comely; that the men are more ſhapely 
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than the women; and that both beſtow. particular 
ute upon their hair. 

The Dutch travellers tell us, that, the. natives 
- of the iſland of Banda are remarkable for longevity ; ; 
that they have ſeen one man at the age of opc 
"hundred and thirty, and numbers on the verge of 
that period; that, in general, they are indolent 
and inactive; and that, while the men amuſe them- 
ſelves in ſauntering abroad, the women are ſubject- 
ed to all the offices of labour at home. Dampier 
obſerves of the natives of the iſland of Timor, 
which is one of thoſe moſt adjacent to New Hol- 
land, that they are of a middling ſize, and of an 


erect form; that their limbs are ſlender, their vi- 


ſage is long, their hair is black and briſtly, and 
their ſkin is exceedingly black; that they are alert 
and nimble, but ſuperlatively indolent and ſloth- 
ful. He adds, however, that the inhabitants of 
the Bay of Laphao are for the moſt part tawney, or. 
| gm exe 

n turning northward we find Manilla, and the 
other Philipin-iſlands, of which the inhabitants 
are perhaps more intermixed, than thoſe of any 
other region in the univerſe, by the alliances they 
have formed with the Spaniards, the Indians, the 
Chineſe, the Malabars, the Blacks, &c. Theſe 
Blacks, who live in the rocks and woods of Ma- 
nilla, differ intirely from the other inhabitants: 
of ſome the hair is ſhort and frizly, like that 
of the Negroes of Angola, and of others it 
is long. The colour of their viſage is like that of 
the other Negroes; and in ſome it is rather more 
black than in others. According to Gemelli Careri, 
there are numbers among them, who, like the iſlan- 
_ mentioned by Ptolemy, have tails, of the 

th of four or five inches. This traveller adds, 
hs he has been aſſured by Jeſuits of undoubted 


| — that, in the iſland of Mindoro, which is 


not 
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got far from Manilla, there is a race of men, called 
Mang lians, Who have all tails of the length of four or 
five inches alſo, and that ſome of theſe, men . 
tails had even embraced the catholic faith. In 
another place he obſerbes, that the Manghiaps are 
pf an olive colour, and that their hair is long. 
Dampier ſays, that the inhabitants of the, iſland 
of Mindanao, which is one of the principal, and 
of the moſt - ſouthern, of the Philippins, ate 4 A 
middling height; that their limbs are ſhort, their 
body is erect, their head is fmall,. their viſage is 
oval, their forehead is flat, their eyes are black and 
rather diminutive, their noſe is ſhort, their mouth 
is of a moderate extent, their lips are narrow and 
red, their teeth are black and exceedingly ſound, 
their hair is black and ſmooth, and their ſkin is 
tawney, but of a brighter yellow than the ſkin of 
many of the other Indians; that, in point of com- 
plexion, the women have the advantage of the men; 
that they are alſo more ſhapely, and have features, 
upon the whole, tolerably regular; that, finally, 
the men are in general ingenious, and alert, but 
flothful, and addicted to thie ver. 1 
Northward of Manilla is fituated the iſland, of 
Formoſa, of which the natives, though ſituated at 
no great diſtanee from the coaſt of Fokian in Chin 
diſcover, however no reſemblance to the Chineſe, 
According to Struys, the Formoſans are of ſmall 
ſtature, thoſe particularly who inhabit the moun- 
tains, and their viſage is broad, The women, have 
large and full breaſts, and a heard like the men; 
their ears, naturally long, they render ſtill more fa 
by certain thick ſhells, which they wear as pen,; 
dants; their hair is very black, and very long, and 
their complexion is of different degrees yellow. 
'Thefe iflanders, though averſe to labour, are 
yet admirably ſkilled in the uſe of the javelin, and 
dow; they are alſo excellent ſwimmer 4 Ken 
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hey run, their ſwiftneſs is incredible. In Formoſa 
Struys declares, that he actually ſaw a man with 4 
tail, above a foot long, and covered with a reddiſſi 
hair, nat unlike that of an ox; and, that this man 
afluted, him, if it was a blemiſh to have a tail, it 
was a blemiſh which proceeded from the climate, 
all the natives of the ' ſouthern part of the ifland | 


haying tails like himſelf. 


know not whether we ought to give entire 
credit to what Struys relates of the inhabitants of 
Formoſa. The laſt fact appears to be highly doubt- 
ful, or at leaſt exaggerated, and different from 
what other travellers have ſaid, with reſpect to 
theſe men with tails. It is even different from the 
account of Ptolemy, whom 1 have already quoted, 
and from that of Mark Paul, in his geographical 
deſcription, printed at Paris in 1556, From the 
latter *we learn, that, in the kingdom of Lambry, 
there are mountaineers who have tails of the length 
of the hand. Struys ſeems to reſt upon the autho- 
rity of Mark Paul, as Gemelli Careri does upon 
hae of Ptolemy ; though the tail he mentions to 
have ſeen is widely different in its dimenſions from 
the tails of the Blacks of Manilla, of the inhabi- 
tants of Lambry, and other places, as deſeribed by 
writers in general. | 
The editor of the deſcription of the iſland. of 
Formoſa, drawn up from the memoirs of George 
Pfalmanazar, and publiſhed at Amſterdam, in 1705, 
makes no mention of a people ſo very extraordinary, 
and ſo very different from all others. He even 
ſays, that, though the climate is exceedingly hot, 
the women, however, thoſe eſpecially who are not 
neceſſarily expoſed to the ſcorching mays of the ſun, | 
are exceedingly. beautiful, and exceedingly fair; 
that, with certain lotions, they take particular care. 
to preſerve their complexion ; that they are equally. 
attentive to the beauty of their teeth, which inſtead 


of 
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of rendering black, like the Japaneſe and the 

Chineſe; they uſe every effort to keep white; that 

the men are not tall, but that what they want iu 

length, they make up in thickneſs; that they art 

commonly - - Vigorous, indefatigable, ſkilful” in War, 

and dexterous in manual exerciſe. 

In their accounts of the inhabitants of Formoſd, 
W the Dutch travellers differ from all "thoſe we Haye 
yet mentioned. Mandelſlo, as well as the writers 
whoſe narratives were publiſhed in the collection of 
voyages, which paved the way for the eſtabVſh-" 
ment of the Dutch Eaſt-India Company, inform us 
that theſe iſlanders are much more tall and butky R 
than the Europeans; that the colour of their ſki is: 
of a dark brown ; that their body is hairy; that the 
women are low in ſtature, but robuſt, ior, = toll! 

lerably proportioned. 9 

In few of the deſcriptions of the 2 of. Ford 
moſa, then, do we find any mention of men with 
tatls,” In thoſe of the form and features of the 
inhabitants, authors differ alſo prodigiouſſy. With 
reſpect to one fact they ſeem, however, to agree, 
though it is not perhaps leſs extraordinary than the 
former; namely, that the women are not allowed 
to bear children before the age of thirty-five, and 
are yet allowed tg marry long before that period. In 
ſpeaking of this cuſtom, Rechteren thus expreſs, 
himſelf,---< After the women are married, rhey” 
muſt not become mothers till they have numberell 
their thirty- fifth or their thirty-ſeventh year. When 
they happen+to be pregnant, théir prieſteſſes, if it 
is found neceſſary, trample upon their belly, wich 
their feet, and thus occaſion 's ; miſcarriage as pain 
ful, it not more ſo, than the natural labour. To 
bear a child previous to the age preſcribed, would 
be not only a diſgrace, but an enormous crime. 
Women I have ſeen who had already miſcatried, 
in the aboye manner, fifteen or ſixteen times, and 
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Who were for the ſeventeenth time pregnant, when 


they were firſt allowed o bring a child into the 
World“!“ 

The Wine idee 0 or the 3 which of 
altthe: Eaftern iſlands are the moſt remote, are in- 
habited by a people highly rude and uneivilized. 

Father Gobien ſays, that, till the arrival of the Eu- 
ropeans, they had never ſeen fire; that to this 
element, however neceſſary, they were entire ſtran- 
gers; and that nothing could exceed their aſtoniſh- 
ment when, on the arrival of Magellan, they firit 
beheld it. Their complexjon is tawney, though 
Iefs brown, and leſs clouded than that of the inha- 
bitants of the Philippins; and in ſtrength, and 
robuſtneſs, they ſurpaſs the Europeans. Their 
ſtature is large; their body is well-proportioned ; 

and though they feed ſolely on roots, on fruits, 
and on fiſh, they are yet ſo corpulent as to appear 
bloated. Corpulent as they are, however, for nim- 
bleneſs and activity they are remarkable. They 
hve to a great age; nor is it uncommon to find 
among them perſons who, ſtrangers to ſickneſs, have 
already reached their hundredth year. 

In defcribing the inhabitants of theſe iſlands, 
Careri ſays, that they are of a gigantic figure, cor- 
pulent, an o ſtrong that they can raiſe a weight of 
five- hundred pounds upon their ſhoulders. In 
general, their hair is frizly, their noſe is thick, 

their eyes are large, and the colour of their viſage is 
like that of the Indians. Of the inhabitants of 
Guan, one of theſe iſlands, the hair is black, long, 
and ſtraight, the eyes are neither too large nor too 


ſmall, the noſe is big, the lips are thick, the teeth 


are ' moderately white, the viſage is long, the aſpect 
is fierce. - They are alſo exceedingly robuſt ; and, 
it is ſaid, they do not, in heighth, meaſure. leſs 
_ ſeven feet, : 

| Southward 
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Southward of the Mariana- iſlands, and eaſtward 
of the Moluceas, we find the country of the Papous 
and New-Guinca, which ſeem to be the moſtſouthern 
of the auſtral regions. Argenſola tells us, that 
theſe Papous ate as black as the Caffres, that their 
hair is frizly, and their countenance meagte and 
highly difagreeable, In this country, nevertheleſs, 
there are people of a complexion as fair as the Ger- 
mans; but of theſe white men it is remarked that 
the eyes are exceedingly weak and delicate. Ac- 
cording to Le Maire, they are not only very black, 
but alſo very ſavage, and very brutal; they wear 
rings in both ears, in both noſtrils, and ſometimes 
alto in the partition of the noſe ; they likewiſe wear 
bracelets of mother- of- pearl upon the elbows and 
wriſts, and cover the head with a cap made of 
the bark of a tree. In ſhape they are well- propor- 
tioned ; they have a ſufficiency of beard ; their teeth 
are black, as is alſo their hair, which, though ſhort 
and frizly, is not, however, ſo woolly as that of 
the Negroes. 

Their weapons confiſt of clubs, ſpears, and ſa- 
bres, made of hard wood; the ute of won be- 
mg unknown to them. They alſo employ their 
teeth as weapons, and bite like dogs. The women 
are of hideous aſpect. Their breaſts are fo large, 
and ſo flabby that they cover the navel ; their belly 
is extremely thick; their arms and limbs are ex- 
tremely thin; and in their viſage they reſemhle ſo 
many apes. t0 1613 bald 

Dampier ſays, that the inhabitants of the iſland of 
Sabala in New Guinea are a claſs of very tawney; 
Indians, whoſe hair is long and black, and whoſe 
manners are not much different from thofe of the 
natives of Mindanao, and of the other oriental iſlands ; 
but that, beſides them, it is peopled by Negroes, 
whoſe hair is ſhort, frizled, and cottony. In ſpeak- 
ing alſo of another iſland, which he calls Garret-. 

Denys, 


rr ( 
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Denys," he ſaysz that the «inhabitants. are black, 


vigorous, and welkſhaped ; that their head is large 
and round; that their hair, which they cut in dit- 
ferent -faſhions, and tinge. with different colours, 
as red; white and yellow, is ſhort. and trizly ; that 


their'viſage is large and round, their noſe is thick 


andi flat; that nevertheleſs their phyſognomy would 
not be abſolutely difagreeable; did they not disfigure 

by thruſting a kind of peg; in length about one 
inch, and in breadth about four inches; acroſs. the 
no ſtbils;' 16+ that both ends may touch the cheek 
bones 3 and that they pierce their cats with pegs in 


ke manner as their noſe. 


According to the ſame author; the inbolticacs of 


the coaſt of New Holland; which is in the latitude of 


16, and to the fouth of the iſland of Timor; are of 
all mankind, perhaps, the moſt miſerable, and the 
moſt upon a level with the brutes: They are tall, 
erect and thin; their limbs are long and flerider ;; 
theit head is large; their forehead is round; their 
eye-brows are thick, Their eye-lids, likewiſe, are 
always half ſhut ; a habit they contract in their in- 
fancy, in order to ſave their eyes from the gnats, 
with which they are greatly incommoded; and as 
they never open their eyes; they cannot ſee objects 
at à diſtance, but by raiſing the head; as if they 
wanted to look at ſomething over theit heads. Their 
noſe and their lips are thick, and their mouth is 
large. They pull out, it would ſeem, the two front 
teeth of the upper jaw; for in neither ſex, nor at 
any age, are they ever found tg ous theſe 
teeth: 

They have no beard ; their viſage is "as, nor 
does it contain one pleaſing feature. Their bair is 
not long and ſtraight, like that of the generality: of 
the Indians; but ſhort, black; and frizly; like that! 
of the Negroes; and like the people of Guinea their 
fin is black. Their Whole clothing — a 
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bit of the bark of a tree, faſtened to the middle of 
the body in the form of a gitdle. They have uo 
houſes; and they ſleep in the open air, without any 
covering, and without aught to lie on, but the earth! 
They aflociate, men, women, and children promiſ- 
oouſly, in troops, to the number of twenty or thirty. 
Their only food is a ſmall fiſh, which they catch, by 
forming reſervoirs in little arms of the ſea : to every 
kind of grain, or bread, they are utter ſtran- 
ien f 7 5 17 
827 he inhabitants of another part of New Holland, in 
the latitude of 22, or 23 ſouth, ſeem to be of the fame 
race as thoſe we have now deſcribed : they are ugly 
to an extreme z their eyes have the ſame defect as 
thoſe of the others; their ſkin is black; their hair 
is frizly; and their body is tall and ſlender, 
From all theſe deſeriptions it appears, that the 
iſlands, and the coaſts, of the Indian ocean are 
peopled by men widely different from each others 
'The inhabitants of Malacca, of Sumatra, and of 
the Nicobar iflands, appear to derive their origin 
from thoſe of the peninſula of Indus; and 
thoſe of Java from the Chineſe, the white men ex- 
cepted, who go by the name of Chacrelas, and who 
muſt have ſprung from the Europeans. The inha- 
bitants of the Molucca iſlands ſeem alſo in general 
to have originated from the Indians of the penin- 
ſula; but thoſe of the ifland of Timor, which is 
ſo near to New Holland, are almoſt entirely ſimilar 
to the people of that country. Thoſe of the iſland 
of Formoſa, and of the Mariana-iflands, who re- 
ſemble each other in fize, in vigour, and in 
features, ſcem to form a race diſtinct from 
that of every other. people around them. The 
Papous, and other nations in the neighbours 
hood of New Guinea, are real Blacks, and reſemble 
thoſe of Africa; though their fituation is at a pro- 
digious diſtance from the continent of Africa, and 
Vor. I. D d ſeparated 
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from; it by a ſpace of above 2200 leagues 
of ſea. "The inhabitants of New Holland reſemble 
the. Hattentots.. But, before we attempt to, draw 
any , cqnghaſions; from all theſe, relations, and t 
fetences; we ought to purſue, our Enquiries wich, 
ene, the different nations of Alia and of 
Africa. 2 ret born | 
The Moguls, ind, the other inhabitants of the 
peninſula ot India, are not unhke the Europenns 
in ſhape. and in features; but they, differ more og 
leſs from them in colour. The Moguls are of an 
alive emplexion; and yet, in the Indian language, 
the word Mogul ſigniſics White, Ihe women are 
extremely delicate, and they bathe them(clyes, very 
often: they are of an olive colour, as well as the 
men; --and,.. which is quite oppoſite to what, 1s 
ſcen among the women of Europe, their, legs and 
thighs, are long, and their body is ſhort. Tavery 
nier, lays, that, after paſſing Lapor, and the 
kingdom of Cachemire, the women have naturally 
no hair on any part of the body, and the men have 
hardly any | beard. According to Thevenot, the 
Mogul women are tolerably fruitful, though exceed- 
ingly chaſte. They likewiſe ſuffer little from the, 
painsofchild-birth, and are often known to be upand 
abroad the day following. He adds, that in the king- 
dem of Decan, they are allowed to marry,” and con- 
ſummate, the huſband by his tenth, and the wife by 
her eighth year; and at that age they not unoften 
have children. The women who become mothers fo 
ſoon uſually. ccaſe bearing, however, before they 
arrive at thirty; and by that period, they appear 
* marked With a the eee 
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S ihe igel of Bengal are More yellow. than. he 


Moguls. In diſpoſition alſo they differ totally 


their,yomen! are by no means. ſo chaſte, z, and,At* is 
ons. e 5 all ro 
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thoſe” of Bengal are the moſt laſcivious. In this 
country they carry on a great traffie of flaves, male 
and female. Of eunuchs they alſo make numbers, 
whether by à ſimple privation of the teſticles, * 
by: Aa total "Oe > of the Parts. They are 
a people corftely'and well ſhaped, are fond of eb 
merce, and have much mildneſs in their man- 
n. 0. ENG HER b o 
The inbabltancs of the donn of Coromatides! are 
more black than the people of Bengal: they are, at 
rhe ſame time, leſs civilized ; and, in general, the 
common people are ſeen to go naked. Thoſe of 
the coaſt of Malabar are ſtill more black; their 
kair is black alſo, ſtraight and long; their ſize is 
that of the Europeans. Even in their towns, men, 
women, and children, bathe promiſcuouſly in pub. 
lie baſons ſet apart for the purpoſe of bathing. 
Their women wear rings in their noſe; they are 
married, at the age of eight; ; and though black, or 
at leaſt of a very deep brown, they yet are  Cortielys 
and well-proportioned. 

The cuſtoms of theſe different nations ark all 
very ſingular, if not whimfſical. The Banians eat 
nothing which has had life in it; they are even afraid 
to kill the ſmalleſt reptile, however offenſive to them 
they throw rice and beans into their rivers as food 
for the fiſhes, and grain of different kinds u 
earth for the birds and inſects. When they meet 
with a hunter, or a fiſher, they beg of him inſtantly 
to deſiſt from his employment; if deaf to their 
intreaties, they offer him money tor his gun, or his 
nets; and when no perſuaſion,” no offer, will val, 
they trouble-the water, in order to fri ghterraway the 
fiſhes, and cry with all their 1 in order, in 
like manner, to : wie the birds, _ os gaine to 
flight. nid f, AA. 
The Nairesg of Cakeut fem A GE "nobles, 
whoſe ſol&*þtofeffion is that of arms. Theſe men 
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are handſome, and of a comely aſpect, though their 
it is of an olive colour and though they leng- 
then their. years to ſuch a pitch, as to make them 
fall over their ſhoulders and ſometimes lower. They 
pre alſo of an elevated height, are bold, courageous, 
and highly expert in military exerciſe. Theſe Naires 
ure not allowed to have more than one wife; but 
the women are allowed to have as many huſbands as 
they pleaſe, Father Tachard ſays, that they ſome- 
times have not fewer than ten, whom they conſider 
as ſo many ſlaves, ſubjected by their beauty. This 
Uberty of having ſeveral huſbands is a, privilege an- 
nexed to nobility, from which the women of condi- 
tion derive to themſelves every poſfible advantage. 
Thofe of interior rank are allowed but, one huſband; 
though indeed they greatly comfort themſelves 
under this reſtraint by the careſſes of ſtrangers ;; with 
whom they carry on their illicit amours, in defiance 
of their huſbands, who dare not even ſpeak to them 
upon the ſubject. So groſſly are the mothers im- 
merſed in ſenſualiſm, that, even in their early in- 
fancy, they proſtitute their daughters. The nobles, 

or Naires, ſeem to be of a race diſſerent from theſe; 
the latter being, men as well as women, more ugly, 
more yellow, more unſhapely, and more diminu- 
tive. Among the Naires, there are ſome who have one 
leg, and ſome who have both legs, as thick as the. 
body of another man. This monſtrous deformity 
they have from their birth, not from any particular 
malady; and nevertheleſs they are . exccedingly 
ahve, This race of men with thick legs is more 
numerous among the Naires, than among any of 


the other claſſes of Indians; they are to be; 
fqund, however, in other places, and eſpecially in 


5 ylan, where they are. {ſaid to be of the race | of 
Saint Thomas, N 


Ide inbabitents of Ceylan are not unlike thoſe of 
the coaſt of Malabar, They are leſs black, it is 


true, 
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rrue, but their cars are as large, and they deſcend a 
low. They are of a mild aſpect, and are naturally 
very nimble, alert, and lively: Their hair, which is 
very black, the men wear ſhort ; the common peo- 
ple go almoſt naked; and the women, according to 
a cuftom' pretty _— in India, have their boſom 


uncovered. In Ceylan there is a ſpecies of ſavages, 
who go by the name of Bedas, and who occupy a 
ſmall diſtrict on.the north part of the iſ an l. Theſe 
Bedas ſeem to be of a race totally different from that 
of all the nations around them. The ſpot they in- 
habit is entirely covered with wood, amidſt which 
they keep themſelves ſo cloſely concealed, that it is 
with great difficulty they are diſcovered. "Their 
complexion is fair, and ſometimes even red, like 
that of the Europeans. They do not. ſpeak the 
language of Ceylan ; nor indeed has the language 
they do ſpeak the ſmalleſt affinity to that of any, of 
the other Indians. They have no villages, no 
houſes, no intercourſe with the reſt of mankind. 
Their arms are, the bow and the arrow, with which 
they deftroy,a number of boars, ſtags, and other 
animals; and though they never dreſs their meat, 
they yet ſweeten it with honey, which they poſſeſs in 

eat abundance, 5 1 

Of this tribe, which is far from being numer⸗ 
ous, and of which every family lives ſeparated from 
another, we are ſtrangers to the origin, It ap-, 


pears to me, nevertheleſs, that the Hedas of Ceylan,.y. 


as well as theChacrelas of Java, who are both very fair 
and few in number, are of European extraction ; it 
being highly poſfible, that a few European men and 
women might have formerly been deſerted in theſe 
lands, or thrown upge them in a ſhip-wreck, and 
that, in the feat of being mal-treated by the natives, 
they, and their deſcendants after them, might have 
remained in the woods, and in the mountat 
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where, habitusted at length to à favage life, ches 
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might 
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might « chöbſe to petſerere in that life, and might 
ce be delighited with it. | 2 oh bl 
* $ fuppoſed, that the inhabitants of the Mal- 
OR. are deſcended from thoſe of the iſland of 
the lan: Fet they by no means reſemble each other; 
latter being a and badly” formed; the 
mer, ſhapely, and (their olive-colour excepted) 
Me Xt erent from the Europeans. Beſides, they! 
42 1 people compoſed of all nations. Thoſe of the 
noithern, parts are more civiliſed than thoſe of the 
ſuthern; nor is the body of the latter ſo well- 
ga or the complexion ſo bright. The wo- 
= otwithſtanding they are of an olive colour, 
 tolerably handſome ; and ſome of them there are 
aer as thoſe of Europe. Their hair is univer- 
fally black : this they conſider as a beauty; and 
they ſtudiouſly render it of that colour, by keeping 
the heads of their boys and girls conſtantly ſhaved, 
ill the age of eight or nine years. Another Wee 
ey conſider it — have the hair very long, and very 
thick; and for this purpoſe they anoint the body 
with a perfumed oil. Theſe iſlanders love exetciſe, 
and are induſtrious artiſts ; they are ſuperſtitious; 
and greatly addicted to women; and though the ſex 
are particularly cautious of expoſing their boſom, 
they are yet exceedingly debauched, and lay in of 
their favours 
In their accounts of Guzarata, thi Dutch cel 
i that the inhabitants are all in one degree 
other yellow; that they are of the ſame ſize as the 
Furo eans ; that the women, who are very rar 
expoled to the ſcorching rays of the ſun, are tacks, 
more” fair than the men; and that there are Gre 
little leſs fwarthy than the Portugueſe. "Mandelfly/ 


ip particular mentions, that the people! of G Nara 
ae all of a colour more or leſs tawney or olive 


iccording to the elimate in which they 
char kf 5 to the P are moſt tear 


L Bruten 
"b3; Wat 
there 
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there the men. are vigorous and ſhapely, their viſage 
is large, and their eyes are black; that the worden 
are of ſmall ſtature, but well-proportioned ; that 
they wear their hair long, as alſo rings in their 
noſtrils, and large pendants in their cars. Few 
there ate among them either hump- backed or cripe. 
ple; and though ſome have a, more clear com- 
-plexion than others; yet cy have all long and 
ſtraight hair. The ancient inhabitants of Guzarata 
are. eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the others by | their 
colour, which is much more black, and by their, 
greater degree of ſtupidity and of barbariſm., _ _. 


" rs ». 


Oft all the Portugueſe ſettlements in the Indies, 


Goa is allowed to be the chief; and though it, may. 


tries of Aſia, became the property of the higbeſt 
bidder. Theſe flaves were of all colours, and were. 


f " 


The Perſians are neighbours to the Moguls, and 
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The natives of Ormus, as well as of the provinces 
of Baſcia and Balaſcia, are very brown and very 
tawney ; thoſe of Cheſimur, and the other pro- 
vinces, in which the heat is leſs intenfe than in 
Ormus, are leſs brown ; and thoſe of the northern 
provinces are tolerably white. The women who 
inhabit the iſlands of the Perfian gulph, are, ac- 
cording to the Dutch travellers, brown or yellow, 
and little agreeable. They have ſeveral modes and 
cuſtoms ſimilar to thoſe of the Indian women. 
Like them, for example, they have à hole formed 
through the cartilage of the noſe, for the admiſſion 
of a ring, and through the ſkin of the noſe, imme- 
diately below the eyes, for that of a gold wire, 


Indeed this cuſtom of piercing the noſe, in order to 


embelliſh it with rings and other trinkets, has ex- 
tended much farther than the gulph of Perſia, 
Many of the women in Arabia have an inciſion made 
through their noſtrils for the ſame purpofe; and 
with this people it is an act of gallantry for the huſ- 
band to ſalute his wife through the ring which 
hangs from her noſe, and which is ſometimes ſo 
or; - as to incompaſs the whole mouth. | 

enophon, in ſpeaking of the Perſians, ſays, 
that, for the moſt part, they were fat and groſs; 
Marcelin, on the contrary, ſays, that, in his time, 
they were meagre and thin. Olearius, who makes 
this remark, adds, that they are, to this day, what- 
the laſt- mentioned author deſcribes. them to be; 
but that they are nevertheleſs full of ſtrength and 
vigour. He obſerves, too, that their complexion is 
olive- coloured, their hair black, and their noſe 
aquiline. 

That the Perſian blood is naturally groſs, ſays 
Chardin, is evident from the Guebres, who are @ 
remnant of the ancient Perſians, and who are ugly, 
:ll-ſhaped, and clumſy ; it is evident alſo from the 
inhabitants of the provinces neareſt to India, who, 

. as 
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as they never form any alliances but among each. 
other; are little leſs deformed than the Guebgess:: 
hrougliout the reſt of the kingdom, however, the, 
berſtan blood has become highly refined, by the 
mixture of Georgian and Circaſſian blood; two, 
nations, the moſt remarkable for the beauty of their, 
inhabitants, of any in the world. Thus, in Perſia, 
there is hardly a man of diſtinction whoſe , mother 
came not from Georgia; or, from Cireaſſia; and 
even the king himſelf is commonly, by the mother's. 
ſide, ſprung from à native of one or other of theſe, 
countries: As a number of years have clapſed ſince 
this mixture firſt took place, the figure of the female 
ſex has improved as well as that of the other; and 
the Perſian women,; though ſtill inferior in beauty; 
to the Georgian, have become, however, very. 
domely and well-formed. , With reſpect to the 
men, they are commonly tall, erect, freſh- coloured, 
and vigorous 2 their air is graceful; and their whole. 
appearance is engaging: . The mild temperature, of 
their climate, and the ſobriety in which they; are 
hrought up, contribute not a little to their perſonal, 
beauty. This they in no degree inherit from their 
fathers; for; without the above mixture, the men 
bf rank in Pers would be of all others the maſt; 
ugly, being deſcendants of the Tartars; of whaſey 
deformity ard unrefinement we. have already had 
occafion to take notice: The Perſians, on the con 
frary; thoſe eſpecially of the ſuperigr claſſes, are a 
oliſhed and an ingenious people; their imagination 
is lively, quick, and fertile; though fond of, the 
liberal and the mechanical arts and ſciences, they 
yet are ambitious of. warlike honours ; they are 
amorous and even voluptuous z in the articles of 
luxury they are, prodigally expenſive; and, of 
courſe, they are alike unacquainted with exconomy, 
and with commerce. ; Ar be 
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Though in general tolerably ſober, they are yet 
immoderate devourers of fruit; and nothing is 
more common than to ſee one perſon eat a man, 
which is equal to our twelve pounds, of melons. 
Some indeed do not ſcruple to eat three or four 
mans; and thus, by an over-indulgence of their 
appetite for fruit, numbers loſe their lives. 

Fine women of every colour are common in 


Perſia; as they are brought thither by merchants, 


ſelected on account of their beauty. The white 
ones come from Poland, from Muſcovy, from Cir- 
caſſia, from Georgia, and from the frontiers of 
Great Tartary ; the tawney ones, from the territo- 
ries of the Great Mogul, and from thoſe of the 
king of Golconda, and of the king of Viſapour; 
and the black ones from the coaſts of the Red 
Sea. 25 Wal 

Among the inferior claſſes of women a ftrange 
ſuperſtition prevails. Such of theſe as are barren, 
imagine, that, in. order to become ' mothers, they 
have only to paſs under the dead body of a 
gibbeted criminal; as if the influence of a male 


corpſe could, even from à diſtance, communicate 


to them fecundity. When this expedient fails, 
they lie in wait for the canals which flow from 


the public baths, after a number of men have left 


them; and in theſe they wade about for a conſidera- 
ble continuance. Should the latter ſuppoſed ſpecific 
prove alike ineffectual as the former, their next and 
laſt reſource is, to ſwallow that part of the prepuce, 
which is cut off in the act of circumciſion; and this 

is the ſure, the ſovereign remedy againſt ſterility, 
The inhabitants of Perſia, of Turkey, of Arabia, 
of Egypt, and of the whole of Barbary, may be 
conſidered as one and the ſame people, who, in the 
time of Mahomet, and of his ſucceſſors, invaded 
immenſe territories, extended their dominions, and 
became exceedingly intermixed with the original 
| . natives 
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natives of all thoſe countries. The Perſians, the 
Turks, and the Moors, are to à certain degree 
civilifed ; but the Arabians have, for the moſt part, 
remained in a ſtate of independence, which implics 
a contempt of laws. They live, like the Tartars, 
without order, without government, and almoſt 
without ſociety : theft, robbery, and violence arc 
authoriſed by their chiefs ; they glory in their vices; 
to virtue they pay not the ſmalleſt reſpect; and 
all human conventions, thoſe only have they 
mitted, which owe their exiſtence to fanaticiſm, and 
to ſuperſtition, 

They are a people highly inured to labour; and 

to labour they take eſpecial care to habituate alſo 
their horſes. But once in twenty-four . hours do 
they allow. this animal either to eat or drink; and 
though their horſes are neceffarily meagre, they yet 
are excellent courſers, and ſeem, as M. were, inde- 
fatigable. 
In general, the Arabians live miſerably: they have 
neither bread nor wine; nor do they take the ſmalleſt 
trouble to cultivate the carth. Inſtead of bread, the 
uſe a few wild grains mixed up and kneaded _ 
the milk of their camels, their ſheep, and their 
goats. Theſe the conduct in flocks from place to 
place, till they 4 a ſpot with ſufficient herbage 
for them. On this with their wives and children, 
they erect their tents, and, till the herbage is con- 
ſumed, fix their rekdence.. When this hap- 
pens, they immediately decamp, and proceed in 
ſearch of more. 

However harſh may be their mode of living, and 
however ſimple may be their food, the Arabians 
are yet a people very robuſt and vigorous, and are 
of Ker as 2» ſize and ſhape. But as the generality 
of them go intirely naked, or, at moſt, with the 
Night covering of a wretched ſhirt, their viſage and 
Roe * are not a little ſcorched by the heat of the 
| j Le 2 ſun, 
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ſon. Thoſe of the coaſts of Arabia-Felix, and of 
the 1fland of Socotora, are more diminutive; their 
complexion is either aſn- coloured, or very tawney ; 
and in form they reſemble the Abyſſinians. 

The Arabians have acuſtom of painting their arms, 
their lips, and different parts of their body, of 
a deep blue, which they penetrate into the fleſh, 
by means of a kind of needle contrived on purpoſe, 
4 of which the marks are never effaced. Strange 
as may appear this cuſtom, we yet find it among 
the Negroes alſo who traffic with the Mahomme- 
dans. 

La Boullaye ſays, that the Arabian women of the 
deſart paint their hands, their lips, and their chin, 
of a blue colour; that, in their noſe, they moſtly 
have gold or filver rings, of three inches in diame- 
24 that, though born fair, they yet loſe all their 

eauty by being conſtantly expoſed to the ſun; 
that the young girls are very agreeable, and im- 
moderately fond of finging ; that their ſongs are 
not melancholy and plaintive, like thoſe of the 
Turks and Perfians, but more ſtrange, as they puſh 
their breath with all their might, and articulate 
with prodigious velocity. 

„The Arabian princefles and ladies,” ſays another 
traveller, “are very beautiful and ſhapely ; and, 
being always ſheltered from the ſun, their com- 
plexion is fair. The women of the inferior claſſes 
are not only naturally brown and tawney, but of a 
diſagreeable figure, They prick their lips with 


needles, and cover them with gun- -powder, mixed 


with Ox-gall, by which the lips are rendered blue 


and livid ever after. In like manner they prick 
the cheeks, and each fide of the mouth and chin, 
They draw a line of black along the eye-lids, as 
alſo on the outward corner of each eye, that it may 
appear more expanded ; for in having eyes large and 
prominent 1 is made to confiſt, indeed, the principal 

beauty 
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beauty of the Eaſtern wamen. - In; expreſſing the 
beauty of a woman, the Arabians ſay, She has 
the eyes of the antelope.“ To this animal they al- 
ways campare their miſtreſſes ; and. black eyes, or 
the eyes of the. antelope, never fail, to be the bur- 
then of their love-ſongs. Than the antelope, in 
fact, nothing can be more pretty; and it particu- 
larly diſcovers a certain innocent fear, which bears 
a ſtrong reſemblance to the modeſty, and the timi- 
dity, of a young girl. The ladies, and women 
newly-marricd, blacken their eye- brows, and make 
them unite on the middle of the forehead ; they 
alſo prick their arms and their hands, and form 
upon them figures of a number of different animals, 
flowers, &c. They paint their nails of a reddiſh 
colour, of which the men likewiſe paint the tails of 
their horſes ; and they wear rings in their ears, and 
bracelets upon their arms and legs.” 

To this account it may be added, that the Arabians 
are all jealous of their wives, and that, whether 
they obtain them by purchaſe or otherwiſe, they 
treat them with mildnels, and even with ſome re- 
ſpect. 

The Egyptians, though they live ſo near to the 
Arabians, though they have the ſame religion, and 
though they are in like manner ſubjected to the 
Turks, have, however, very different cuſtoms. In 
all the towns and villages along the Nile, for ex- 
ample, we meet with girls ſet apart for the em- 

races of travellers; and this without any obliga- 
tion on the part of the latter to pay for ſuch indul- 
gence. They have houſes always full of theſe 

girls; and when a rich man. finds himſelf dying, 
as an act of pious charity, he founds an edifice of 
this kind, and difburſes a ſum of money for the 
purchaſe of damſels to mhabit it. When within 
one of theſe hoſpitals a male child is born, the 
mother is obliged to rear him till the age of three 
* or 
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or four; at one or other of which periods the car- 
ries Rim to the patron, or his heir, who after- 
wards employs him as one of his ſlaves. The girls, 
however, remain with the mother; and, when of 
a proper age, they occupy her place. = 
The Egyptian women are very brown ;. their 
eyes are lively; their ſtature is rather low; their 
mode of dreſs is by no means agreeable; and their 
converſation is highly tireſome. They are, more- 
over, remarkable for bearing a number of children; 
and ſome travellers pretend, that the fecundity oc- 
cafioned by the innundation of the Nile, far from 
being confined ſolely to the earth, extends in hke 
manner to the human, and to the anirgel creation. 
They add, that by undeniable experience it appears, 
that whether by drinking of the Nile, or bathing 
in it, in the firſt two months after its over-flow, 
which are thoſe of July and Auguſt, the women 
generally conceive ; that in April and May, they 
are as generally delivered ; and that, with regard to 
the animals, a cow almoſt always carries at one 
time two calves, a ſheep two lambs, &c. | 

To reconcile theſe accounts of the benign influ- 
ence of the Nile with thoſe which other authors 
have publiſhed of the troubleſome diſorders occa- 
ſioned by it, would be a taſk of ſome difficulty. 
Granger ſays, that in Egypt the air 18 unwhole- 
ſome ; that the eyes are peculiarly ſubject to diſ- 
eaſes, and thoſe ſo inveterate, that few who are 
attacked with them do not loſe their fight ; 
that in this country there are more blind people 
than in any other; and, that, during the increaſe 
of the Nile, the generality of the inhabitants are 
afflicted with obſtinate dyſenteries, occaſioned by 
the water of that river which, at the period of its 
over-flow, 1s ſtrongly impregnated with faline par- 


weles. 
Though 
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Though the women of Egypt are commonly ra- 

ther ſhort, yet the men are of a good height. Both, 
generally ſpcaking, are of an olive colour; and the 
more we remove from Cairo, the more we find the 
people tawney, till we come to the confines of 
Nubia, where they are as black as the Nubians 
themſelves. | | 

The moſt inherent defects of the Egyptians are, 
idleneſs and cowardice, They do —_ almoſt 
the whole day but drink coffee, ſmoke, fleep, re- 
main indolent in one place, or chatter in the ſtreets, 
They are highly ignorant, and are full of the moſt 
ridiculous vanity. Though they cannot deny but 
that they have loſt every. thing noble they once 
poſſeſled; the ſciences, the exerciſe: of arms, their 
hiſtory, and even their language; and that, from an 
illuſtrious and a valliant nation, they have become 
a peopled daſtardly and enflaved ; they, yet ſeruple 
not to deſpiſe all other nations, and to take offence 
at the bare offer of carrying their children into 
Europe, in order to give them a knowledge of the. 
arts and ſciences. 

Ot a diſtinct origin are the num erous nations that 
inhabit the coaſts of the Mediterranean between 
Egypt and the Ocean, as well as the extenſive ter- 
ritories from Barbary to mount Atlas, and beyond 
it. The Arabians, the Vandals, the Spaniards, and, 
more anciently, the Romans, and the Egyptians, 
peopled theſe regions with men very different from 
each other. The inhabitants of the mountains of 
Aureſs, for example, have an air and a counte- 
nance by no means fimilar to thoſe of their neigh- 
bours; their ſkin, far from being tawney, is fair 
and ruddy; and their hair, inſtead of being black 
like that of the others, is of a deep yellow: circum- 


ſtances which have led Dr. Shaw to ſuppoſe them 


the particular deſcendants of the Vandals, who, on 


their expulſion, might have ſettled in ſome parts 
of theſe mountains. The 
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The women of the kingdom of Tripoly, though 
10 near to thoſe of Egypt, have yet no reſemblance 
fo them. The former are tall; and they even eon- 
Ader length of ſtature as an eſſential article of 
beauty. Like the Arabian women they mark 
the viſage, and principally the cheeks, and the 
Thin. As in Turkey, too; they highly eſteem red 


Hair; and they even paint the hair of their children 


ür a vermillion colour. | 
= In general, the Mootiſh women affect to wear 
their hair to the length of their toes ; thoſe whoſe 
hair is leſs in quantity, or in length, uſe falſe locks': 
and they all adorn their treſſes with ribbons: The 
hair of the eye-lids they tinge with the duſt of 
black-lead; and the dark colour which this gives 
to the eyes they eſteem a ſingular beauty; In this 
circumſtance, indeed, they differ not from the wo- 
men of ancient Greece and Rome. 
The greateft part of the Mooriſh women would 
paſs for handſome, even among ourfelves: Of their 
children in genetal, the ſkin is exceedingly fair and 
delicate ; and though the boys, by being expoſed 
to the fun, ſoon grow ſwarthy, yet the girls, who 
are kept more at home, retain their beauty till the 
ape of thirty, when they commonly ceaſeto have chil- 
lren. At this premature ſterility they have, however, 
the leſs cauſe to repine, as they are often mothers at 
the age of eleven, and grandmothers at that of twen- 
ty-two; arid as, living as long as the European 
women, they commonly ſee ſeveral generations. 
In reading Marmol's deſcription of theſe different 
nations, it is evident on the one hand, that the in- 
habitants of the mountains of Barbary are fair, and 
that, on the other, thoſe of the ſea-coaſts, and of 
the plains, are tawney and very brown. He fays 
expreflly, that the inhabitants of Capez, a city of 
Funis, are poor people exceedingly black; that 
thoſe who dwell on the river Dara, in W 
| 0 
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of Morocco, are very tawney ; and that, on the cons 
trary, the inhabitants of Zarhou, and of the moun- 
tains of Fez, on the fide of mount Atlas are white. He 
adds, that the latter are ſo little affected by cold, that 
even in froſt and ſnow, their dreſs is very ſlight 
and through the whole year, they go with the head 
uncovered. With reſpe&t to the Numidians he 
ſays, that they are rather tawney than black ; that 
the women are tolerably fair, and even luſty, though 
the men are meagre ; but that the inhabitants of 
Guaden, at the extremity of Numidia, and, on the 
frontiers of Senegal, are rather black than xawney z 
that, on the other hand, in the province of Dara, 
the women are beautiful and freſh- coloured; and 
that, throughout that region the Negro-ſlaves 'of 
both ſexes are numerous. | 
The differences then, ſeems riot to be great 
among the nations that dwell between the northern 
latitude of 20, 30, and 35, in the old continent 
from the empire of the Mogul to Barbary, and even 
from the Ganges to the weſtern coaſts of the king- 
dom of Morocco; if, at leaſt we except the partieu- 
lar varieties occaſioned by the mixture of other more 
northern nations, by which ſome of theſe vaſt eoun- 
tries wereconquered and peopled. Of this territory the 
extent is hardly leſs than two thouſand leagues 3 and, 
though the inhabitants of it are in general brown 
and tawney; they are, however, tolerably hand- 
ſome. | 
If we now examine thoſe who live in a climate 
more temperate, we ſhall find, that the people north- 
ward of Mogul and Perſia, as the Armenians, the 
Turks, the Georgians, the Mingrelians, the Cir- 
caſſians, and the Europeans at large, are of all 
others the moſt beautiful, the moſt fair, and the 
molt ſhapely ; and that, however remote Cachemire 
may be from Spain, or Circaſſia from France, yet 
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fituated/,nearly. at the ſame diſtance from the 
Equator, the reſemblance between the natives of 
the two former countries, as well as between thoſe of 
woo two latter, is ſingularly ſtriking. 
The people of Cachemire, ſays Bernier, are 9 
rated for beauty; they are as well-made as the 
Europeans; they have nothing of the Tartar-v vilage; 
nor have they that flat noſe, and thoſe pig's eyes 
we meet with among their neighbours. The women 
are particularly handſome ; and it is very common 
for ſtrangers, on their firſt appearance at the court of 
Mogul, to provide themſelves with wives from Ca- 
chemire, in order to have children that may be more; 
fair than the Indians, and that may paſs for true 
Moguls. 
The natives of Georgia are of an extraction till 
more refined than the natives of Cachemire. In the 
whole of that country we find not an ugly face; and 


the women enjoy from Nature graces ſuperior to 


thoſe, of any other race of women. They are tall 
and well-ſhaped ; their waſte is exceedingly deli- 
cate, . and the features. of their countenance are 
charming. The men arc likewiſe remarkably hand- 
ſome ;z and, from their natural ingenuity, were it 
not geunter-acted by a wretched enter, which 
renders them highly ignorant and vicious, they 
might be capable of the arts and ſciences. In no 
country whatever, perhaps are libertiniſm and drunk- 
enneſs carried to fo great a pitch as in Georgia, 
Chardin ſays, that the clergy, as well as the laity, 
axe exceedingly addicted to wine; that, in the cha- 
racter of ſlaves, they retain a number of concubines; 
and that at this cuſtom, as being general, and even 
authoriſed, no perſon takes offence. He adds, that 
the prefect of the Capuchins aſſured him, the Catho- 
licks (thus they term the Patriarch of Georgia) had 
in his hearing been told, that he who, in the grand 
aa. as thole of Eafter and Chriſtmas, did not. 


get 
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get drunk, was unworthy to be called a chriſtian, 
and ought to be excommunicated. With all their 
vices the Georgians are a civil and a humane people, 
little ſubject to paſhon, but irteconcileable enemies, 
when they are once provoked, and have conceived 
an antipathy. 3 
« The women of Circaſſia,” ſays Struys, * are 
alſo exceedingly fair and beautiful. Their com- 
plexion is incomparably fine; their forehead is large 
and ſmooth ; and, ' without the aid of art, their eyes 
brows are ſo delicate, that they appear as threads of 
filk. Their eyes are large, ſoft, and yet the colout 
of vermillion, their mouth 1s ſmall and expreſſive of 
a ſmile, and their mouth, what it ought to be in 
order to form a perfect oval. Their neck and breaſts 
are admirably formed; their ftature is tall, and the 
ſhape of their body eaſy ; their ſkin, is white as 
ſnow, and their hair of the moſt beautiful black, 
They wear a little cap of a black ſtuff over which is 
faſtened a roller of the ſame, colour; but, what is 
truly ridiculous, is, that, inſtead of this roller, the 
widows wear the bladder of an ox, or a cow, as 
much as poffible ſwelled, by which they diſ- 
figure themſelves amazingly. In the ſummer- 
months, the inferior claſſes wear nothing but a thift,” 
which is open down to the middle, and which is. 
generally of a blue, yellow, or red colour. They 
are tolerably familiar with ſtrangers, but at the 
ſame time faithful to their huſbands, who are by. 
no means inclined to be jealous of them,” | 
Tavernier fays alſo, that the women both of 
Comania and of Circaſſia, are, like thoſe of Georgia, 
very beautiful and very ſhapely ; that they retain the 
freſhneſs of their colour till the age of forty- five or 
fifty; that they are all very laborious, and often 
employed in the moſt ſervile offices. In marriage, 
theſe people poſſeſs an uncommon degree of liberty. 
1 it * that the N is not contented with 
his 
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wife, and that he makes his complaint firſt, the lord 
of the manor ſends for the wife, orders her to be 
ſold, and provides the huſband with another wife. 
In Hike manner, if the woman complains firſt, her 
huſband is taken from her, and ſhe is left at her 
freedom. | | 
The Mingrelians are ſaid to be altogether as beau- 
tiful, and as well-ſhaped, as either the Georgians or 
the Circaſſians; and indeed, theſe three nations teem 
to be of one and the ſame race, . Of the women of 
Mingrelia, ſays Chardin, * the air is majeſtic, and 
the countenance and form are admirable, They 
have, beſides, a look ſo engaging that attracts every 
beholder. Thoſe who are leſs handſome, or who 
are rather advanced in years, daub the eye-brows, 
the cheeks, the forehead, the noſe, and the chin 
with paint; the reſt content themſelves with pain+ 
ting the eye-brows, while they beſtow every poſſible 
attention to their dreſs, which is ſimilar to that of 
the Perſians. They are, lively, civil, and obliging, 
though full of perfidy ; and there is no wickedneſs 
they will not put in practice, in order to obtain a 
lover, to preſerve him, or get rid of him. The 
men are likewiſe poſſeſſed of many bad qualities, 
They are all bred up to thievery; of this they make 
a ſtudy and an employment; a plealure and a boaſt, 
With infinite ſatis faction do they relate the different 
depredations they have committed, For theſe they 
are extolled, in theſe do they place their greateſt 
glory. In Mingrelia, what they call fine actions, 
are falſnood, robbery, and murder; what they call 
virtuous habits are, concubinage, bigamy, and in- 
ceſt. The huſbands are little diſturbed with jealouſy ; 
and when a huſband detects his wife in the actual 
embraces of her gallant, he has a right to demand a 


92 1 


ig from him. 1 43 - „ 
This is his only attonement, his only revenge; 
and the pig they generally eat between them. They a 


pretend, 
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pretend, that it is a very good, and very laudable 
cuſtom to have a number of wives, and a number of 
concubines ; becauſe thereby there is a prodigious 
increaſe of children, and theſe children they can ſell 
for ready money, or, at any rate diſpoſe of in ex- 
change for goods or for proviſions.“ „It is to be 
remarked, at the ſame time,“ obſerve the ſame au- 
thor, in another place : that the Mingrelian ſlaves | 


are not very dear. A man from the age of twenty: 
five to that of forty is purchaſed for fitteen crowns, , 
and if more advanced in years, for eight or ten; 
a handſome girl, from thirteen to eighteen, for 


twenty-crowns; a woman, for twelve crowns and 
a child, for three, or perhaps four.“ 

The Turks, who purchaſe a vaſt number of. . 
ſlaves, are a people compoſed of ſundry different 


nations. Fram the intermixture during the cru- 
ſades of the Armenians, the Georgians, and the 


Turcomans, with the Arabians, the Egyptians, and 
even the Europeans, it is hardly poſſible to diſtin- 
guiſh the native inhabitants of Afia, Minor, of 
Syria, and of the reſt of Turkey. All we can ob- 
ſerve is, that the Turkiſh men are generally robuſt, 

and tolerably well- made; that it is even rare to find 


among them perſons either hump- backed or lame; 


that the women are alſo commonly beautiful, well⸗ 
proportioned, and free from blemiſhes ; that they 
are very fair, becauſe they ſeldom ſtir from home; 
and that, when they do 8⁰ abroad they are always 
veiled. 

Among the meaneſt labourers, or peaſants of 
Aſia, according to Belon, there is not a woman, 


whoſe complexion is not freſh as a roſe, whoſe ſkin 


is not fair, delicate, and ſmooth as velvet. Of the 
earth of Chio, diluted they form a kind of ointment, 
with which they rub not only the body, but the vi- 
ſage and the hair, before they hathe. Some like- 
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— eradicate them with ruſma, and paint to them- 
lyes eye-brows in the form of a bow or cteſcent. 
Theſe ſuppoſitious eye-brows are beautiful, when 
viewed at a diſtance; but quite the teverſe, when 
examined more cloſely, To the moſt remote dates, 
however, may the cuſtom of rendering them ſo be 
traced. Among the Turks, he adds, neither the 
men nor women wear hair upon any part of the 
body, the head and chin excepted ; that they uſe 
ruſma, mixed with quick lime, and dijuted in wa- 
ter, in order to expel it; that this pomatum they 
apply as they go into the warm bath, leaving 1t upon 
the ſkin for 4% minutes; that, ſo oon as they be- 
Fra to ſweat in thus bathing, the hair falls off by the 
friction of the hand, and the ſkin remains ſoft and 
poliſhed, as if there had never been any hair upon 
it. The ſame writer remarks farther, that in Egypt 
there is a ſhrub called Acama, of which the leaves 
dried and powdered, ſerve to give a tincture of yel- 
low, and which the women throughout Turkey uſe, 
in order to colour their hair, their hands, and their 
feet. Thus they alſo tinge the hair of their little in- 
fants, both male and female, as alſo the manes of 
their horſes. 

It has been pretended, that the Jews, who all 
come originally from Syria, have to this day the 
fame brown complexion they had formerly. As“ 
Miſſon, juſtly obſerves, however, it is an error to 
ſay that all the Jews are tawney; thoſe of Portugal 
alone being ſo in reality. As the latter always marry 
one with another, the complexion of the parents/is 
tranſmitted to the child, and thus with little: dimi- 
nution preferved, through all the countries they in- 
habir, even thoſe of the north not excepted. Of 
the German Jews, on the other hand, as for exam- 
ple, thoſe of Prague, the complexion is not more 
iwarthy than that of the yen op Germans. + oc 
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At preſent the inhabitants of Judea reſemble the 
other Turks. The only difference is, that they are 
more brown than thoſe of Conſtantinople, or of the 
coaſts of the Black Sea; in like manner as the Ara- 
bians ace more brown than the Syrians, their ſitua- 
tion being more ſouthern. 7 
Thus it is alſo with the Greeks. Thoſe of the 
northern parts arg very fair, while thoſe. of the 
ſouthern ittands, op provinces, are brown. Gene- 
rally ſpeaking, the women of Greece are ſtill more 
handſome and vivacious than thoſe of Turkey, To 


this advantage they add,that of enjoying a far greater - 


degree of liberty. Careri ſays, that the women of 
the iſland of Chio are fair, handfome, lively, and 
very familiar with the men; that the girls ſee 
ſtrangers without reſtraint; and that they all have 
the neck uncovered. He likewiſe ſays, that the 
Greek women have the fineſt hair in the world, eſpe- 


cially in the vicinage of Conſtantinople ; but that of 


thoſe, whoſe hair deſcends to the toes, the features 
are leſs regular. 

The Greeks conſider large eyes, and elevated eye- 
brows,, as a very great beauty in either ſex; and we 


may remark in all the antique buſts and medals of 
ancient Greece, that the cyes are of an exceſſive | 


largeneſs, in compariſon of what we. find in thoſe of 
ancient Rome, 

The inhabitants of the iſlands of the Archipelago 
are, ,almoſt to a man, excellent ſwimmers and 
divers. According to Thevenot, they are trained 
to the practice of bringing up goods which have 
been ſunk into the ſea, or loſt by ſhipwreck; nor, in 
the iſland of Samos, has a young man any chance 
of obtaining a wife, unleſs he can dive under. water 
to the depth of eight fathom. Daper, in his“ De- 
{cription of the Iſlands of the ' Archipelago,” ſays, 


twenty fathom ;-and,he adds, that in ſome lands, 


as, in Nicaria, for example, they have a ſtrange 
* cuſtom 
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cuſtom of ſpeaking to each other at a diſtance, The 


voice of theſe iſlanders, he affirms, is ſo ftrong, that, 
in common, when aſunder a quarter of a league, 
and often when aſunder a whole league, they main- 
tain an oral intercourſe, though flowly, and nov 
without long interruptions ; inſomuch, that, after 
a queſtion is aſked, the anſwer does not return for 
perhaps a number of ſeconds. - ah ch 
The Greeks, the Neapolitants, the Sicilians, the 
Corſicans, the Sardinians, and the Spaniards, being 
fituated nearly under the ſame line, are tolerably 
uniform in point of complexion. Of theſe coun- 
tries the people are more ſwarthy than the Engliſh, 
the French, the Germans, the Polanders, the Mol- 
davians, the Circaſſians, and than all the other 
inhabitants of the north of Europe, till we advance 
to Lapland; where, as has already been obſerved, 
we find another race of men. In travelling through 
Spain, we begin to perceive a difference of colour 
even at Bayonne. There the women have a com- 
plexion more brown, and at the ſame time eycs 
more brilliant. | | 

The Spaniards are meagre ; and though rather 
ſhort, they yet are ſhapely. They are indeed yel- 


low and ſwarthy; but their eyes are beautiful, their 


teeth are well- ranged, and their features in general 
are regular. Their children are born very fair and 
very handſome; but, as they grow up, their com- 
plexion changes ſurpriſingly: the air renders them 
yellow, and the ſun tawney ; nor is it difficult to 
diſtinguiſh a Spaniard from a native of any other 
country in Europe. In fome provinces of Spain, as 
in the environs of the river Bidaſſoa, it is remarked, 
that the inhabitants have ears of an immoderate 
ſize. | 
Black or brown hair begins to be rather unfre- 
quent in England, in Flanders, in Holland, and in 
the northern provinces of Germany; nor is it hardly 
f to 
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t6 be ſeen in Denmark, in Sweden, or in Poland?! 
According to Einnæus, the Goths are of high ſta- 
ture; that theit hair is ſmooth and white as filver; 
and the iris of their eye is blueiſh ; that of the Fins 
tanders, the body is muſcutar and fleſhy, „the hair is 
long, and of a yellowiſh white, and the iris of the 
eye is of a deep yellow: 

In Sweden, the women are ccediiply kruitful: 
Rudbeck ſays, that they commonly bear eight, ten; 
dr twelve children, and not unoften eighteen; twen- 
ty, twenty-four; twenty- eight, and even thirty; He 
adds; that, of the men; thany live to the, age of an 
hundred, ſome to that of an hundred and forty ? 
and that there has been one Swede; who lived an 
hundred and fifty-fix years, and another an hundred 
and fixty-one. 

This author, it is true, is an enthuſiat with re- 
gard to his country; and, were we to take his word 
tor it; we ſhould confider Sweden as, in every re- 
ſpe, the firſt country in the world. This fertility 
in the women does not ſuppoſe that they have a 
greater propenſity to love: In cold countries, the 
inhabitants are far more chaſte, than in thoſe which 
are mote ſoutherly; and more warm; and though 
they produce more children in Sweden, the people 
are yet leſs amorous than thoſe of Spain and of Por- 
tugal. It is a truth univerſally known, that the 
northern nations have to ſo great a degree over-run 
the whole of Europe, that hiſtorians” have diſtin- 
88 che north by the appellation of“ Officina 

entium.“ 

The author of the“ Voy ages Hiftoriques de PEu- 
rope,” informs us, as well as Rudbeck, that there 
are more inſtances of longevity in Sweden, than in 
the gencrality of the other European nations ; and 
that he himſelf ſaw ſeveral perſons who, he was well- 
aſſured, had paſſed the age of one hundred and fifty. 
This longevity he attributes to the falubrity of their 
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climate; WE of ee hs its K he 
lakes the ſame remark. Speakin of the Danes, he | 
farther. adds, that the men are tall, robuſt, and gf 
a. lively and florid complexion ; that the Women 
= likewiſe very fair, tolerably well- made, and ex- 
eedingly prolific. _ 
1 OY 7 Peter I. we are told, the Muſ- 
ovites had not emerged. from barbariſm.. Born in 
5 750 they were ignorant, brutal, cruel, without 
courage, and without manners. Men and women 
1 romiſcuouſly in ſtoves heated to a degree 
1 hed to all perſons but themſelves ; and on 
quitting, this warm bath, they plunged, like the 
{aplanders, Ends water,” - Ther od os 
amely ; and their favourite diſhes were, cucum- 
bers, or melons, of Aftracan, which, in ſummer, 
they [preſerved in a mixture of water, flour, and 
falt. From ridiculous ſcruples they refrained from 
the uſe of ſeveral viands, amongſt which were pige- 
ons and veal. Yet, even at this period of unrefine- 
ment, the women were {killed in the arts of colour- 
ing the ſkin, of plucking out the eye-brows, and of 
gs artificial ones. They alſo adorned them- 
elves with pearls and jewels, and their garments 
were. made of rich and valuable ſtuffs. From theſe 
circumſtances does 1t not appear, that the barbariſm 
of the Muſcovites was near a cloſe, and that their 
ſovereign had leſs trouble in poliſhing them than 
{ome authors have endeavoured to infinuate ? They 
are now a people civilized, commercial, ſtudious of 
the arts and ſciences, fond of ſpectacles, and of other 
ingenious novelties. 
Some authors have ſaid, that the air of Muſcovy 
is ſo ſalutary, that it has never been viſited with a 
eſtilence, In the annals of the country, however, 


it is recorded, that, in the year 1421, and 99e 0 


the fix ſubſequent years, the Muſcovites were ſo 
dreadfully afflicted with a contagious diſtemper, we 
much, 
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NATURAL HISTORY, 1 
ſomuch, that even the conſtitution of their de- 
ſcendants has been altered by it; few of the intra 

Þ tants attaining now the age of an hundred, ' whereas, 
previous to this period, numbers among them lived 
much longer. * ; ; 

The Ingrians and the Carelians, who inhabit the 
northern provinces of Muſcovy, and who were the 
original inhabitants of the country round Peterſ- 
burgh, are men of vigour, and of a robuſt confſtitu- 
tion. Their complexion is generally fair; they 
have a confiderable reſemblance to the Finlanders; 
and their language, in which there is no affinity to 
that of any other European nation, is the ſame. _ 

By refiecting on the hiſtorical deſcription here 
given of the different European and Aſiatic nations, 
we ſhall find that the colour depends greatly on the 
climate; but that we cannot afhrm it to be an abſo- 
Jute conſequence of it. Indeed, there are many 
cauſes by which not only the colour, but even the 
form and the features may be influenced. Of theſe 
one of the principal arc the food, and the manners, 
or the mode of living. A civilized people, who en- 
Joy a certain degree of caſe and freedom, and whoy 
by the ſuperintendance of a well- regulated govern- 
ment, are protected from actual want and miſery, 
will, from this reaſon alone, be compoſed. of men 
more handſome and more vigorous than a ſavage, 
and an independent nation, of which each indivi- 
dual, deriving no aſſiſtance from ſociety, is obliged 
to provide for his own ſubſiſtance; to ſuſtain alter- 
nately the excefles of hunger, and of a nouriſhment 
often unwholſome; to be one time exhauſted with 
labour, and another with laſſitude; to undergo the 
rigours of the climate, without being able to ſhel- 
ter himſelf from them; to act, in a word, more 
like an animal than a man. In the ſuppoſition that 
two nations, thus differently clrcumſtanced, were tg 
live in the ſame climate, we could not doubt but 
n . Gg 2 that 
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-thatithe ſavage men would be more ugly, more ta- 
ney, more duninutive, more wrinkled, than the 


civilized men. Should the former poſſeſs any ad- 
vantage whatever, it would conſiſt in the ſuperior 
ſtrength, or rather compactneſs of the body. It 
might likewiſe happen that, in the ſavage nation, 
en would be found fewer perſons hump- backed, 
ame, deaf, ſquint- eyed, &c. Among a civilized 


people, where one individual ſupports another, 


where the ſtronger has no power over the 
weaker, where the abilities of the body are 
are infinitely leſs eſteemed than thoſe of the mind, 
men thus defective live, and evep multiply ; but 


among a ſavage people, as each individual fubſiſts, 


lives, defends himſelf merely by his corporeal qua- 

lities, his addreſs and his ſtrength, thoſe who are 

unhappily born weak and defective, or who become 

fick and diſabled, ſoon ceaſe to form a part of that 
bes 

FC ould admit, then, of three cauſes as jointly 
3 of the varieties which we remark in the 
different nations of the earth. The firſt is, the in- 
fluence of the climate; the ſecond is, the nouriſh- 
ment; and the third is, the manners. But before 
we lay down the reaſons on which this opinion is 
founded, it is neceſſary that we ſhould deſcribe, the 
people of Africa, and of America, in like manner 
as we have already deſcribed thoſe of Europe and 
of Alia. 

The nations of the whole northern part of Africa, 
from the Mediterranean ſea to the tropic, we have 
already mentioned. All thoſe beyond the tropic, 
and between the red fea and the ocean, to the extent 
of hundred, or one hundred and fifty leagues, are 


ſtill of the Mooriſh ſpecies ; but ſo tawney, that 
they appear almoſt entirely black. The women, 


however, are rather of a leſs dark, and tolerably 


handſome. Among theſe Moors, there is a vaſt 
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number of Mulattoes, who are of a black ſtill more 
geep; their mothers being negro : women, whom 
the Moors purchaſed, and by whom chey do not 
fail to have a number of children. 

Beyond this territory, in the ſeventeenth « or ei g 
teenth degree of north latitude, and in the — 
line, we find the Negroes of Senegal and of Nubia, 
ſome in the neighbourhood of the ocean, and others 
of the red ſea; and after them all the other nations 
of Africa from the latitude of eighteen north to 
that of eighteen ſouth, are black, the Ethiopians, 
or Abyſſinians excepted, It appears then, that the 
portion of the globe which Nature has allotted to 
this race of men, contains an extent of ground, 
parallel to the equator, of about nine hundred 
leagues in breadth, and conſiderably more in length, 
eſpecially northward of the equator. Beyond the 
latitude of eighteen or twenty, there are no longer 
any Negroes as will appear when we come to r 
of the Caffres, and of the Hottentots. 

By confounding them with their neighbours, che 
Nubians, who are nevertheleſs of a different race, we 
have been long in an error, with reſpect to the co» 
lour, and the features of the viſage of the Ethiopi- 
ans. Marmol ſays, “ that the Exhiopians are abſo- 
lutely black, that their viſage is large, and their 
noſe flat; and in this deſcription the Dutch travellers 
agree with him. The truth, however, is, that they 
differ from the Nubians, doe in colour and in fea- 
tures. The ſkin of the Ethiopians 1s brown, - or 
olive-coloured, like that of the ſouthern Arabians, 


from whom, it is probable they derive their origin, 


In ſtature they are tall; the features of their counte- 
nance are ſtrongly marked ; their eyes are large and 
beautiful; their voſe is well proportioned ; their lips 
are thin; 9 5 their teeth are white. Of the inhabi- 
tants of Nubia, on the contrary, the noſe is flat, the 
lips are thick and prominent, and the countenanes 
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Is exceedingly black. Theſe Nubians, as well 'as 
the Barbarians, their weſtern neighbours, are a ſpe- 
Ties" of Negroes not unlike thoſe of Senegal. | 
The Ethiopians are a people between the ex- 
tremes of barbariſm and of civilization. Their gar- 
ments are of cotton, though thoſe of the more opu- 
lent are of ſilk, Their houſes are low, and of a bad 
ronſtruction; their lands too, are wretchedly ne- 
e Theſe circumſtances are owing to the be- 
Bayiour of their nobles, who deſpiſe, mal-treat, and 
Plunder, as far as in them lies, the tradeſmen and 
the common people. Each of theſe claſſes, how- 
ever, lives ſeperate from the other, and has its own 
villages or hamlets. Unprovided with ſalt at home, 
they purchaſe it from abroad for its weight in gold. 
So fond are they of raw meat, that, at their feaſts, 
the ſecond courſe, which they conſider as the moſt 
delicate, conſiſts of it entirely. Though they have 
vines, they have yet no wine; and their uſual be— 
verage is a ſour compoſition made with tamarinds. 
They uſe horſes for the purpoſe of travelling, and 
mules for that of carrying their merchandize. Of 
the arts or ſciences they have little knowledge ; their 
language 1s without rules; and their manner of 
# writing, though their characters are more beautiful 
1 . than thoſe of the Arabians, is ſo imperfect, that, in 
order to finiſh an epiſtle, they require ſeveral days, 
In their mode of ſalutation there is ſomething exx 
ceedingly whimſical. Each takes the right hand of 
the other, and carries it to his mouth ; this done, 
the ſaluter takes off the ſcarf of the perſon ſaluted, 
—_ and faſtens it round his own body; ſo that the latter 
| is left half naked, few of the Ethiopians wearing any 
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f thing more than this ſcarf, and a pair of cotton 
91 dr awers. | 
15 In the account of Admiral Drake's voyage round 
| the world, we find a fact, which, however, extra- 
by ordinary, is not, in my opinion incredible. Accord- 
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ing 5 traveller, there is On the frontiers of the 
deſarts o 


others. In the ſpring, by certain hot and weſterly 
winds, they are viſited with an infinite number of 
locuſts; of which, as they are unprovided with cats 
tle, or with fiſh, they are reduced to the neceſſity 
of ſubſiſting. After collecting them in large quan- 
tities, they ſalt them, and keep them for nouriſhs 
ment throughout the year. ey this wretched 
nouriſhment two very fingular effects are produced; 
the one, that they hardly live to the age of forty, 
and the other, that when they approach to that age, 
winged inſects begin to ingender in their fleſh 
which at firſt create in them, a violent itchineſs, an 
which preſently after multiply ſo prodigtoufly, that 
their whole fleſh ſwarms with them. They begin by 
cating through the belly and the breaſt ; nor do their 
ravages ccafe till they have penetrated to the very 
bones. Thus, by devouring infects, are theſe men 
devoured by them in turn. Were this fact thorough- 
ly authenticated, it would afford a large field for re- 
r | 

There are vaſt deſarts of ſand in Ethiopia, as well 
as in that large point of land, which extends even tq 
Cape Gandafir. This country, which may be con- 
dered as the caſtern part of Ethiopia, is almoſt en- 
tirely inhabited. To the ſouth, Ethiopia is bound: 
ed by the Bedouins, and by a few other nations who 
follow the law of Mahomet ; a circumſtance which 
corroborates the fuppoſition, that the Ethiopan's are 
of Arabian extraction. From that country indeed, 
they are only ſeparated by the ſtrait of Babel-Mandelz 
and therefore it is highly probable, that the Arabi- 
ans might have formerly urvaded Ethiopia and dri- 


ven the natives northward, into Nubia. 1 
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Ethiopia, a people called the Acridophagiy | _ 
or Locuft-Eaters ;, a people who are black, meagre, 
exceedingly nimble, and more ſmaller than the 
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The Arabians have likewiſe extended themſelves 
along the coaſt of Melind; of which the inhabitants 
are of the Mahommedan religion, and of a com: 
plexion only tawney. The people of Zanguebar; 
too, are not altogether black; they generally ſpeak 
Arabid; and their garments are made of cotton: 
This eountry, moreover, though in the torrid zone; 
is not exceſſively hot; and yet che hair of the na- 
tives is black and frizly like that of the Negroes: 
We even find on the whole of this coaſt, as well as 
at Moſambique; and Madagaſcar, ſome white men; 
who, it is pretended; are of Chineſe original, and 
ſettled there; in the time that the Chineſe navigated 
all the Eaſtern ſeas, in the ſame manner as they are 
now navigated by the Europeans: Whatever foun- 
dation there may be for this opinion; which appears 
to me highly dubious j ir is certain, that the natives 
of this oriental coaſt of Africa are of black origin, 
and that the rawney or white men we find there; 
come from other countries. But; in order to form 
a juſt idea of the differences to be obſerved among 
theſe black nations; it 1s proper that we ſhould ex- 
amine them more minutely. h | 
In the firſt place, it is evident; from a compariſon 
of the deſeriptions given by travellers; that there is 
as much variety in the race of blacks as in that of 
whites; and that, like the latter, the former have 
their Tartars and their Circaſſians. Thoſe of Gui- 
nea are extremely ugly, and have an unſufferable 
ſtench ; thoſe of Sokola, and of Moſambique, are 
handſome, and have no bad ſmell. It is neceflary, 
then, to divide the blacks into different races; and 
theſe, in my opinion, may be reduced to two prin- 
eipal ones, that of the negroes; and that of the 
Caffres. In the firſt I comprehend the blacks of 
Nubia, of Senegal, of Cape Verd, of Gambia, of 
Serra-Liona, of the Gold Coaſt, of the coaſt of 
Juda, and of thoſe of Benin, Gabon, Lowango, 
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Congo, Angola; and Bengnela, till we come to 
Cape-Negre. In the ſecond I place the inhabitants 
| beyond Cape-Negre till the point of Africa, where 
2 they affume the name of Hottentots ; as alſo all the 
at inhabitants of the eaſtern coalt of Africa; ſuch as 
| thoſe of the land of Natal, of Sofala, of Monopota- 
3 pa, of Moſambique, and of Melind. The Blacks, 
moreover, of Madagaſcar, and the neighbouring 
iſlands, are not Negroes, but Caffres. Theſe two 
. claſſes of black men rather reſemble each other in 
t colour, than in the features of the viſage: in their 
D hair, likewiſe, their Kin, the ſmell of their body, 
| their manners; and their diſpoſition, they, diſcover a 
b prodigious difference. = 
When we come to examine in particulgt the dif- 
ferent nations, or tribes, of which each of theſe black 
races is compoſed, we ſhall perceive as many varie- 
ties as in the white races; and, at the ſame time, all 
the ſhades from brown to black, in the ſame man- 
ner as we have already remarked, in the white rages, 
all the ſhades from brown to fair. "MY 
Let us begin, then, with the countries north- 
ward of Senegal, and, in proceeding over the coaſts 
of Africa, take a view of, all the different tribes, 
which travellers have diſeovered, and of which they 
have given any deſcription. In the firſt place, it is 
certain, that the natives of the Canary-iflands are not 
roes ; fince from authentic information it ap- 
pears, that the people who ancicntly inhabited 
them were well-proportioned, and of a becoming 
height; that the women were handſome, and re- 
markable for the elegance of their hair; and, that 
of thoſe who occupied the ſouthern parts, the com- 
plexion was more of an olive-colour than that of the 
northern inhabitants. In the relation of his voyage 
to Lima, Duret remarks, that the ancient inhabi- 
tants of the iſland of Teneriff were a people vigo- 
rous, and of high ſtature, though meagre and taws 
Vol. I. Hh ney; 
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y and that of moſt of them, che noſe was flat. 
Ualeſs ir be the flat noſe, therefore, theſe: people 
have nothing in common with the Negrots. The 
other inhabitants of the continent of Africa, in the 
ſame latitude with the above iflandag ane Moors, 
whoſe complexion is fufficiently tawneyj but. h 
delong, as well as the ſanders meet to the 
race of whites. Nom eo 

The inhabitants of Cape- Dane ate alſo Moors, 
who follow the law of Mahomet, and who, with 
out any ſettled habitation, wander about like the 
Arabians, in queſt of paſture for their cattle, 
whoſe milk ſerves them for food. They have hor- 
ſes, camels, oxen, goats, ſheep ; and the Negroes, 
with whom they carry on a traffic, give them eight 
or: ten flaves for one horſe, and two or three flaves 
for one camel. It is from theſe. Moors, that Wwe 
derive gum- arabic; ; which they themſelves con- 
vert into nouriſhment by diffolving in milk. It 
is rare that they eat any meat; and they hardly ever 
deſtroy their cattle, unleſs when they fo them dy- 

ing of ſekneſs, or of old age. + |, 

: Theſe Moors reach to the river Sendgral;. which 
ſeparates them from the Negrocs. Northward of 
this river are the Moors, who, as we have obſerved, 
are only tawney ; and ſouthward of it are the Ne- 
groes, who are abſolutely black. The Moors have no 
Particular refidence, and lead an erratio life; the 

Negroes have ſettled habitations, and occupꝙyIvilla- 
ges ; the former are free and independent, the lat- 
ter have kings who hold them in ſlavery the Moors 
ate ſhort, meagre, of a diſagrecable aſpect, but in- 

genious and ſubtile; the Negroes: are tall, bulky, 
well- made, but fimple and ſtupid. The country 
inhabited by the Moors is, moreover, ſandy, and fo 
ſterile, that in a very few places is there the ſmalleſt 

-yerdute to be ſeen; that inhabited by the Negroes, 
on the other hand, is rich, abounding in paſturagt, 
in millet, and in trees always & green, though indeed 
ſeldom bearing any fruit fit for the palate. 


In 
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Ia ſome places, both to the north and fouth of 
the river, we find a ſpecies uf men, diſtinguiſhed by 
the appellatiom of Faule, ho ſcem to form a ſhade 
between che Moors and the Negroes, and who, it 
is highly poſſible, are nothing more than Mulattoes 
produced by a coalition of the two nations. Theſe 
Faules, though leſs black than the Negroes, are, 
however, more brown than the Moors; they are 
alfo more civil zed than the former; like the latter 
they follow the law of Mahomet; and to ſtrangers 
they behave with tolerable hoſpitality. 108 
The iflands of Cape-Verdare all in like manner 
peopled with Mulattoes, deſcended from the Portu- 
ſe, who ſettled there, and from their original 
egre- inhabitants. Theſe people are called coppers 
coloured Negroes, as indeed, though they rather re- 
ſemble the Negroes in their features, they are yet 
more of a yellowiſh than a black colour. Viewed in 
other reſpects we find them well-made, acute, but 
full of indolence. By hunting and fiſhing they in 4 
manner wholly ſubſiſt; and to the chace of the ante- 
lope, or wild goat, they train up their dogs. A8 
for their wives and daughters, them they freely re- 
ſign to the embraces of ſtrangers: for the ſmalleſt 
confideration. For pins alſo, and other things of 
equal value do they give very beautiful parrots; 
ſhells called Porcelaines, and even amber-gris; &. 
The ſicſt Negroes we meet with, then, are thoſe 
who live on the ſouth fide of Senegal. Theſe people 
as well as thoſe who occupy the different territories 


between Senegal and Gambia, are called Julofer. 


They are all very black, well-proportioned, and of a 
ſize ſufficiently tall. The features of their viſage 
are leſs harſh than that of the other Negrocs; and 
ſome of them there are, eſpecially among the female 
ſex, of whom the features are far from being irre 

lar. With reſpect to beauty they have alſo the 
fame ideas as ourſelves ; of which as eſſential 
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ingredients they conſider. fine eyes, a wellrmadle noſe 
and, mouth and lips of a, proportional ſmallnefs. 
With, reſpect to the ground, of the picture alone, da 
they differ from us; far, with them, the colour 
muſt be exceedingly black and exgeedingly; gloſſyt 
Their ſkin, however, ishighly delicate, and ſoft; and, 
colour alone excepted, we find among them women a8 
handſome as in any other country of the world. They 
are uſually very gay, lively, and amorous. In their 
amours they are unconfined ; but white men en- 

age their fancy moſt. Theſe they exert every aſ- 
24510 to pleaſe, whether in order to gratify their 
concupiſcence, or to obtain a preſent which may 

flatter their vanity, To their predilection for ſtran- 
gers the huſbands make not the ſmalleſt oppontion ; 
nor do they ever betray any ſymptoms of jealouſy but 
when they carry on a commerce with men of their 
own nation. In the latter caſe, combats with the 
ſword or ſabre are frequent; whereas, with reſpect 
to ſtrangers, they not only make a free offer to them 
of their wives, their daughters, or their ſiſters, but 
even; conſtrue it into a diſhonour, if that offer isrejec- 
ted, Theſe women are never without a pipe in their 
mouth, and their ſkin, when they undergo any ex- 
traordinary heat, has a diſagrecable odour; an 
odour, however, by no means either ſo ſtrong, or 
ſo nauſcous as that of the other Negroes, They are 
highly fond of leaping and dancing to the ſound of 
a calebaſh, a drum, or a kettle ; and all the move- 
ments of their dances are ſo many laſcivious poſe 
tures, or indecent geſtures. They trequently bathe. 
themſelves ; and, in order to render their teeth even, 
their mode is to poliſh them with files. Previous to 
their marriage, the generality of the young women 
have different figures of animals, flowers, &c. cut 
out and embrozdered upon their Kin ft 
* While, at work, the Negro-women. almoſt. al 
ways carry their little infants upon heir backay/: Fe 
Eoin n 
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this cuſtotn it is owing,” according to ſome travel 
lers, thar of the Negroes the belly is commonly 
prominent, and the noſo flat: ſince the mother, frony 
her heecflarily givingza jerk, either when the rifes or 
ſtoops; is upt to hit, with her back, the noſe of the 
ehild ;: who; in order to avoid the blow, naturall 
thrmks' back, while he 'puſhes the belly forward. 
The hair of both ſexes is black and woolly. In hair 
and in complexion, therefore, conſiſts their prin- 
cipal differende from the reſt of mankind ; and per- 
haps there ſubſiſts a ſtronger reſemblance between 
their features and the features of the Europeans in 
general, than between the viſage of a Tartar and the 
viſage of a Frenchman. ai 
Father du Tertre, fays expreflly, that, if the Ne- 
groes are for the moſt part flat- noſed, it is hecauſe 
the parents cruſh the noſes of their children; that, 
in like manner they compreſs their lips, in ordet to 
render them more thick; and, that of the few who. 
have undergone neither of theſe operations, the fda- 
tures of the countenance are as comely, the noſe is 
as prominent, and the lips are as delicate, as thoſe 
of the Europcans. This remark, however, is only 
to be underſtood of the Negroes of Senegal, Who 
of all others are the moſt beautiful and the moſt 
ſhapely; and it appears that, among the Negroes. 
in general, chick lips, and a noſe broad and flat, 
are gifts from nature, by which was originally in- 
troduced; and at length eſtabliſhed, their cuſtom of 
ſtattening the noſe, and thickening the lips, of ſuch 
asg at their birth, diſcovered a deficiency in theſe 
ornaments. | * 
The Negro-women' are very fruitful: in child 
birth they experience little difficulty; they require 
not the ſmalleſt aſſiſtance in it; nor of its effects da 
they feel the conſequence beyond the ſecond day. 
As nurſes, and 4s mothers, they deſerve great en- 
comiums. They ate at the fame time more inge 
27711 c nious, 
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ious, ap more diert chan the pen and tey every 
ſtudy to acquire” the virtues of diſctetrion, and of 

mperance. Father du Jaric ſays, that, in order 
9 habituate themſelves to moderation in cating, 
241 «1, v SE: Wi! / 4.4 
and in ſpeaking, the Jalhfe Negro-women put wa- 
ter into their mouth in the morning, while emptoy- 
ed in their domeſtic affairs; and that, till the hour 
allotted for their firſt meal arrives, they perſevere 
in not throwing it out again. * ib. 
The Negroes of the iſland of Goree, and of the 
coaſt of Cape-Verd, are, like thoſe of Senegal, well. 
made, and very black. So highly do they prize 
their colour which is indeed as dark and as gloſſy as 
that of ebony, that the other Negroes who are lefs 
black they deſpiſe, in like manner as, in other coun- 
fries, the white men deſpiſe the tawney. They are 
ſtrong and robuſt, but indolent and ſlothful. They 
have no corn, no wine, no fruit. Rarely do they 
taſte meat; and of fiſh and miller conſiſts their ſuf. 
tenance, Though allowed little choice in the arti- 
eles of proviſion, they yet reject herbs; and becauſe 


'/ Europeans eat them, they compare them to herfes, 


Of ſpirituous liquors, however, they are fond to 
an exceſs : with theſe they often get intoxicated; 
and for theſe, if by no other means to be obtained, 
will they fell their relations, their children, and even 


themſelves. They go almoſt naked; their whole 


cloathing conſiſting of nothing more than a bit of 
callico, which defcends fromthe waiſt to the middle 
of the thigh, and which, they fay, is all' thatꝭ frotn 


the heat of their climate, they are allowed to! Wear. 


Notwithſtanding the wretchednefs of their food, 
notwithſtanding the poverty in which they live, they 
are highly contented and chearful. They are alſo of 


opinion that their country is the richeſt, and the 


fineſt, in the world; that, ' becauſe they ate the 
blackeſt of men, they are, of conſequence, the moſt 
beautiful; and indeed, were it not that their vo · 
Lo men 
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69. NHS fondneſs for white men, on the very 
account of, their colour, they, would deem them un» 
worthy ot their notice... 
: Though the N egroes of Serra-Liona are rather leſs 
Black than thoſe, of, Senegal, they are not, however, 
25 Sttuys deſeribes them, of a colour, reddiſh” and 
fawney « What might have miſled this traveller is, 
the cuſtom . prevalent among the Negroes of Serra- 
Liona, as well as among thoſe of Guinea, of painting 
the, body with red and other colours. Herethe wo- 
men are more debauched than at Senegal: there are 
rodigious numbers of them common; a circum- 
8 from which they incur not the ſmalleſt cen- 
fare or diſgrace. Both ſexes go with their, heads 
uncovered ; and their hair, which is very thort, they 
ſhave or cut off, in a number of different faſhions. 
In their ears they wear pendants, which weigh three 
or four, ounces; and which confiſt of the teeth or 
| horns of beaſts, of ſhells, of bits of wood, &. Sathe 
there. are who have the upper lip, or the foſteits 
pierced,” for the purpoſe of having thoſe patts of the 
viſage ornamented in the like manner. They have 
no paſſion but for women, no ambition but has they 
may remain idle and inactive. They live in Wret- 
ched huts, frequently ſituated on dreary wilds, 
while, if they choſe it, they might inhabit; the 
moſt, agreeable and the moſt delighttu! ſpots. The 
roads from one place to another are commonly twice 
ag long as they need to be; and fo far are they from 
attempting to curtail them, that even when told hoe 
in half the time they may reach any particular ſpor, 
they perfiſt in mechanically following the beaten 
path. They never meaſure time; nor of its value 
do, they ſeem; to poſſeſs the ſmalleſt idea. 
Though the Negroes of Guinea are in general 
very healthy, yet they ſeldom attain what we, term 
91d,age, In his own country, a Negro at the age 
of fifty is a very old man; and ſo early as at my of 
5710 orty 
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forty he diſcovers all the marks of being ſo. Of this 
contracted periodof exiſtence, the cauſe we may with 
great probability impute to the premature inter- 
urſe between the ſexes. The boys are ſo debauch- 
ed, and fo little reſtrained by their parents, that, in 
the tendereſt years of youth, Nature is not more 
ready to inſtill deſires, than they are to devote them- 
ſelves to an unbounded gratification of them; and, 
as for the girls, nothing in the whole country is ſo 
rare, as to find an individual of the ſex, who recol- 
lects the period at which ſhe ceaſed to be a virgin. 
The inhabitants of the iſland of Saint-Thomas, of 
the iſland of Anabon, &c. are Negroes fimilar to 
thoſe of the neighbouring continent. Diſperſed, 


however, by the Europeans, they are comparatively 


few in number, and ſubjected to the bondage of 
their invaders. Both ſexes, the covering of a kind 
of ſhort apron excepted, go naked. Mandelſlo ſays, 
that the 1 who ſettle on the iſland of Saint- 
Thomas, which is not more than one degree and a 
half from the equator, retain their white colour till 
the third generation; and he ſeems to infinuate that 


they afterwards become black. That this change 


thould be effected in fo ſhort a time, ſeems to me, 
however, by no means prob able. 
The Negroes of the coaſts of Juda and Arada are 


leſs black than thoſe of Senegal and Guinea, and 


eyen than thoſe of Congo. So fond are they of thefleſh 


of dogs that they prefer it to all other viands. At 


their great feaſts, it ſeldom happens, that a roaſted 
dog is not preſented in the firſt courſe. To the 
Negroes, nevertheleſs, this predilection for the fleſh 
of dogs is far from being peculiar. We find it 


among the Savages of North-America, and amonę 


the Tartars. In the country of the latter, they 
even, in ſome places, caſtrate dogs, in order that 


they may become more fat, and more palatable 
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According to. Pigatetta, and according to the ally 
thorot Drake's voyage, who,asto the pointbefore us, 
ſeems to have literally copied Pigafetta, the Negroes 
of Congo are black, though not all in the ſame de- 
gree with each other, and in a degree leſs than thoſe 
of Senegal. Of the generality. the hair is black and 
frizly, though of ſome it is red. They are of mo- 
derate ſtature ; their eyes are either of a brown, or 
of a ſea-green colour; their lips are not ſo thick as 
thoſe of the other Negroes ; and the features of their 
- Viſage are not unlike thoſe of the Europeans. 
In ſome of the provinces of Congo the cuſtoms are 
truly fingular. When, for Example, a perſon dies 
at Lowango, they place the body upon a kind of 
amphitheatre, of about fix feet high, in the poſture 
of a man who 1s ſeated, with his hands reſting upon 


his knees; they deck it out with every thing which 


they deem ornamental in drefs, and afterwards lighr 
up a fire before and behind it; and when ar 
length the corpſe is thoroughly dried up and ſcor- 
ched, with much funeral ceremony they commit it 
to the earth. In the province of Malimba, the huſ- 
band is ennobled by the wife; and even when the 
ſovereign dies, and he only leaves behind him a 
daughter, to her, provided, however, ſhe is mar- 
rigeaable, devolves the royal authority in its full. ex- 
tent. Of this the firſt uſe ſhe makes to is, travel over 
her kingdom. On this occaſion, all her male ſub- 
jects are obliged, previous to her arrival at each 
town and village, to form themſelves into a line for 
her reception; and he, whoſe aſpect happens to be 
moſt pleaſing to her majeſty, enjoys the envied ho- 
nour of fleeping with her for the night. When the 
returns from her journey, the perſon, in whoſe em- 
bu ſhe; had been moſt happy, The ſends for and 
marries ; after which the whole regal authority de- 
volves to the huſband. For theſe facts I am in- 
dlebted to M. de la Broſſe, who has communicated to 
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"pe. is ritten romarks gn, what he ſa moſt worthy 
een ee 299 of Angoje, 
in 1738; and of the horrible vindictiveneſs of theſe 
i\Negxocs. be adds the following anecdote. Every 
Minute, ſays he, “do they fend to gur factories, 
. brandy for the king, or for ſome of the 
chief men of the place, Happening, one day, 40 re- 
fuſe it them, we had every reaſon to repent that we 
had not given it as uſual; for ſome time after, 
while ſeveral officers, both French and Engliſh, were 
_ . amuſing themſelves together in fiſhing, ſeven or 
eight Negroes the principal inhabitants of Lowangg, 
game up to them in palanquins, and, in the cuſto- 
mary mode of ſalutation, preſented to them their 
hands. Theſe, they had previouſly rubbed wih 
an herb, of which the poiſon is to the laſt de- 
gree ſubtile, and its effect inſtantaneous, when un- 
1 40 the perſon to whom it is communicated, 
touches any thing, or takes tobacco, without firſt 
waſhing the hands; and ſo ſucceſsful were the Saya- 
ges in their wicked project, that no leſs than eight 
perſons. periſhed by it upon the ſpot,” 
As a cure for a pain of the head, or for any bodily 
Pain whatever, they make a flight cut upon the part 
affected; and through a ſmall horn, with a narrow 
hole bored through it, they ſuck out the blood till 
3 en - pr; rr 
4 The Negroes. of Senegal, of Gambia, of Cape- 

| Verd, of Angola, and of Congo, are of 'a more 
beautiful black then thoſe of Juda, of If ni, of 
| Arada, and of the circumjacent places, ough 
4 +: 2 a 1 * " © » f "Ts 
they are all exceedingly black when in health, their 
complexion, howeyer, changes in, fickneſs ; and 
then they. become of a ſooty, or of a copper colour. 
In our iſlands,” ſays Father du, Tertre, in his 
kiſtory of. the Antillas, * the Negroes of Angola 
are preferred to. thoſe of Cape-Verd, for badily 
| Frevgth'; but, when heated, their ſtench is ſo ſtrong, 
2 7 « % "— -—= " that 
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that the air, whitherſoeyer, the _ paſs, is infected 
*Fith it Wor above a quartet of an hour. Of the Ne- 
ies of Cape-Verd the ſmell is ſeſs ſtrong'! their 
fin likewiſe is more beautiful and morè bläck; 
their. body is of a better hape; the features of their 
viſage are leſs harſh'* iti ſtature they are morè tall; 
atid in diſpofition they are more mild”? 
Tue Negroes of Guinea are well-qualified for the 
office of tillage; and fof laborious employments* in 
general; 4 though thoſe of Senegal are leſs 
vigorous, they yet are Brod domeſtic ſervants, and 
are more cafily iniſtru&ed in handicraft. employ- 
ments. Father Charlevois ſays; that of all Negroes 
the Senegal ones are the moſt ſhapely; the moſt trac- 
table, and, as domeſtics the mot ufeful; that the 
Bimbras are the talleſt, but that they ate idle and 
Knaviſh : that the Aradas are thoſe who underſtand 
beſt the culture of the earth; that the Nagdes are 
the moſt humane, and the Mond6ngos the moſt 
cruel ; that the Mimes ate the moſt refolute, the 
moſt capricious, the moſt ſubject to deſpair ; that 
the le from whatever nation they fey 
derive their origin, inherit nothing from theit pa- 
rents but their Pick of ſervitude, and their colour 3 
and that, they are, more ingenious, mofe rational, 
more adroit, though more idle; and more debauched, 
than thoſe who come from Africa; He adds, "that 
of the Negroes of Guinea the underſtanding is ex- 
ceedingly contracted; that numbers of them ſeem 
to be even entirely ſtupid, and can never be made 


to count mdre than three; that they have no me- 


mory, and are as ignorant of what is paſt, as of 
that is to come; that thoſe who enjoy à ſuperior 
degree of acuteneſs, ridicule the others with à tol- 
lerable grace; that they are, moreover, full of dif- 
fimulation; and ſo tenacious of a ſecretq that they 
will periſh rather than divulge it; that in diſpoſi- 
ton they ate commonly very mild and humane; 
am un orer ono non „ De on. 7 138 thar 
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that they are tractable, fimple, credulons; and even 
ſuperſticious; chat they are neither! deſtitute of 


fidelity nor of courage, and might, with diſcipline 


and conduct, make a tolerable figure in the field, 


Tf the Negroes are deficient in underſtanding, they 
ſeem, however, to be no wiſe deficient in ſentiment 
they are chearful or melancholy, laborious or inac- 
tive, friendly or hoſtile, according to the manner 
in which they are treated. If properly fed, and 
unexpoſed to bad uſage, they are contented, joyous, 
obliging; and on their very countenance may we 
read the fatisfaction of their ſoul. If hardly dealt 
with, on the other hand, their ſpirits forſake them, 
and they droop with ſorrow. Alike impreſſed with 
a ſenſe of what injuries, and of what. favours, they 
have received, to a cruel maſter they are implacable 
foes, to an indulgent one, ſervants who will exert 
every effort of which human.nature is capable, in 
order to expreſs to him their zeal, and their attach- 
ment. To their children, their friends, their coun- 
try-men, they are naturally compaſſionate, and even 
tender: chearfully, of the little they have, do they 
communicate a ſhare to thoſe who are in neceſſity, 
or in indigence, though, otherwiſe than from that 
neceſſity, that indigence, they have not, perhaps, the 
ſmalleſt knowledge of them. That they have an 
excellent heart, therefore, is evident; and in having 
this, they have the ſeed of every virtue. Their 
ſufferings. demand a tear. Are they not already 
ſufficiently unhappy in being reduced to a ſtate of 
flavery ; in being obliged always to work without 
ever reaping the ſmalleſt fruits of their labour-? To 
crown their wretchedneſs, muſt they be abuſed, 
buffered, treated like brutes? Humanity revolts at 
the idea of a conduct, which nothing but the thirſt 
of gold could ever have introduced, and of which, 
from that thirſt, every day would ſtill, perhaps, pro- 
duce an aggravated repetition, did not our _ 

cribe- 
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tribe limits to the brutality of the maſter, anq; ta the 
miſery of his flave, A Negro is compelled to labour; 
and yet even of the coarſeſt food he is denied a reaſg- 
nable quantity. Well,“ it is often ſaid, © do. they 
ſupport hunger. The portion allotted to an European 
or one meal is to them a ſufficient ſubſiſtence for 
three days: however little a Negro eats, and how- 
ever little be ſlceps, he is alike hardy, alike capa- 
ble of fatigue.“ And is it poſſible that men, in 
whom the ſmalleſt ſentiment of humanity remains, 
can adopt ſuch maxims, can be prejudiced by them, 
and on ſuch ſhallow foundations juſtify to themſelves 
exceſſes, to which nothing could ever have given 
birth, but the moft ſordid 'avarice ? But let us throw 
aſide the gloomy picture, and return to our ſubject, 
Ot the nations who inhabit either the coaſts, or 
the interior terxitories of Africa, from Cape -· N egre 
to Cape des Voltes, which , together are in extent 
about four hundred leagues, we know little unleſs 
that they are far from being ſo black as the other 
Negroes, and that they have a conſiderable reſem- 
blance to their northern neighbours the Hottentots. 
Theſe, on the other hand, are a people well-known; 
and few are the travellers who have omitted to ſpeak 
of them. They are not of the claſs of Negroes, 
but of that of Caffres ; and their ſkin would be only 
1 hue, did they not themſelves render it 
Rar. | | 
Mr. Kolbe, though he has given ſo minute a de- 
feription of the Hottentots, is ſtrongly of opinion, 
however, that they are Negroes. Like that of the 
latter, he aſſures us, their hair is ſhort, black, frizled, 
and woolly ; nor in a ſingle inſtance did he ever 
obſerve it long. But from information this alone we 
do not ſeem authoriſed to conſider them as rcal Ne- 
gtoes. Mr. Kolbe himſelf ſays, that their colopr is 
olive, and never black, though they take the\ut- 
muſt pains. to render it ſo; and therefore, in this reg 
1 ipect,, 
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teſpect, the difference between them is abſolute,and 
eſſential. Again, I ay my opinion, bs Hit 


5 N . 6 * . A 2 4 Fe 
He certainty defived from the appearance of their 
Hair 3 as they never either comb or walh it; as they 
Tub it every day. with a compoſition of greaſe and 
ad as, being Farbe 
C1 + . | 7 . F 5 , ith SY I 
Clogged with duſt, and with filth, it at length be- 
comes, as it were, incorporated, and much, in ap- 
pearance, like the fleece of a black ſheep loaded with 
une: Beſides, they are in diſpoſition different from 
the Negrocs:, The latter are cleanly, ſedentary, and 
eaſily ſubje&ed to ſlavery z the former, on the other 
114 £3 'S „ fy" ; . 5 & T ; i. tits 
hand, are frightfully-filthy, are unſettled, indepen- 
dent, and highly jealous of their liberty. Theſe 


contrarietiesare evidently more than ſufficient th con= 


firm us in the belief, that the Hottentots are of a 
Tace diſtinet from thatof the Negroes whom we haye 
Meek, ne 

ma, who firſt doubled the Cape, and pointed 


Out 2 paſſage to the Indies for European nations, on 


his arrival in the bay of Saint-Helena, on the fourth 
of N ovember, 1497, found the inhabitants yery 
black, mort in ſtature, and ugly in aſpect. He does 
dot ſay, however, that they were naturally as black 
as the Negroes ; and doubtleſs they would not have 
perde to him of ſo dcep a black as he deſcribes, 
"ad it not been for the greaſe, and the foot, with 
which they endeavour to render themſelves ſo: The 
ſametrayellerremarks, that inthe articulation of their 
voice there was ſomething, ſimilar to a ſigh; that 
their weapons conſiſted of Keks, hardened inthe fire, 
and furnithed at the points with the horn of ſome 
animal. To the arts in uſe among the Negroes, the 
Hottentots, it is plain, therefore, ate utter ſiran- 


e e tf e e od: ot e609; ch, 
The Dutch travellers ſay, that the Savages north- 
ward of the Cape are of a ſmaller ſize than the Eu- 
ropeans; that their complexion is of a ce 
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and, in ſome, has a greater proportion of red t an 
in others; that they are very ugly, and take great 
pains to render the body and the viſage black; that 
their hair is like that of a perſon who has not long 
before been hung in chains. They add, that the 
Hottentots are of the colour of the Mulatoes ; that 
their viſage is unfhapely; that they are meagre, of a 
moderate height, and very nimble ; that their lan- 
guage is uncouth.; and that they eluek ſo many In- 
dia cocks. Father Tanchard ſays, that, though the 

have commonly hair as cottony as the Negroes, there 
are numbers, however, who have it more long, and 
who allow it to float over their ſhoulders, He even 
afſerts, that ſome of them there are as white as the 


Europeans, but that they begrime the viſage, and 


the whole body, with a mixture of greaſe and the 
powder of a certain black ſtone ; and that, though 
the women are naturally very white, they yet are 
obliged to blacken themſelves like their huſbands, 
in order to pleaſe them. Ovington ſays, that the 


Hottentots are more tawney than the other Indians; 


that re are no people, who bear ſo ſtrong a re- 
ſemblance to the Negroes, as to colour and fea- 


tures; that, however, they are leſs black, their 


hair is not fo. frizly, nor is their noſe ſo flat. 
Prom all theſe teſtimonies it is evident, that the 
Hotrentots are not real Negroes, but a people, who, 


of the black race, have the ſame kind af affinity to 


the whites, that the Moors, of the white race, have 
to the black. Theſe Hottentots, moreover, form 
a ſpecies of very extraordinary Savages. The women, 
who are much ſmaller than the men, have a kind of 
excreſcence, or hard ſkin, which grows over the 
os pubis, and which deſcends to the middle of the 
thighs in the form of an apron. Thevenot ſays the 
ſame thing of the Egyptian women, but in- 
ſtead of allowing this ſkin to grow, they burn it off, 
he adds, with hot irons; I doubt whether the temark 
e eee e 
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16 48 true with reſpect to the Egyptian, 28 to the 
Hottentot- women; but certain it is, that all the female f 
- navives of the Cape are ſubject to this monſtrous, de- 
formity, and that they do not ſcruple to expoſe. it, to 
ſuch perſons as have the curioſity, or, the. intrepi- 
49 dlity, to deſire to {ee or touch it. As for the men, 
| though not by nature, they are all demi-eunuchs.; 
being at the age of eight, though often more, late, 
deprived of a teſticle, , Mr, Kolbe was an eyc-wit- 
_ neſs of this operation being performed upon a you 
Hottentot of eighteen ;/ and the circumſtances wi 4 
which the ceremony is accompanied are ſo ſingular, 
that I cannot refrain from giving an account of 
After having thoroughly rubbed. the young man 
with the fat of the entrails of a ſheep, which had 
been killed on purpoſe, they ſtretched him upon 
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before, and Aled up wich at ebe farrows he ha 


thus fürcharged with his urine. The inſtant th 
ceremony is concluded, they always leave the pa- 
tient; and though, in general, he rather diſcovers 
the ſymptoms of death than of life, he is yet obliged 
to crawl, in che beſt manner he can, to a little hut, 
built for him on purpoſe, near the ſpot where the 
5 is pertormed. There, without the 
alfiſtince of a fingle individual, without even any 
refrethinent, or nouriſhment, bur the fat which has 
been laid upon his fein, and which he may lick if 
he pleaſes, he remains two days; at the, expiration 
of Which, he is generally cured. Not till then is he 
allowed to appear abroad; and, as a proof that his 
rechvery is complete, he mult run, and ſhew him- 
ſelf as nimble as Ifhg, 7 ae 
Though of all the eg the noſe is very flat, 
and very broad, yct it would. not be of that forth, 
did not their mothers, cofſidering a prominent noſe 
i5 a deformity, think it à duty incumbent upon 
them to crush it preſently after their birth, Their 
lips are alſo thick, and their nher Iip is, eſpeciall 
ſo; their teeth are very white; their cye-brows' are 
thick; thieit head is large; their body is meagre ; 
their Hmbs ate flendet. hey ſeldom live longer 
than forty years; anck'öf this ſhore duration of life 
the cauſes, doubtleſs, arg, their being ſo fond of 
th, and refiding continually in the midſt of it, as 
ufo their living upon meat that is tainred or cor- 
rupted, of Which indeed their hlrihment chielfly 
confiſts I might dwelk longer upan the deſcription 
of this naſty people, bit as mot travellers have al- 
ready given very large accounts of them, ta heit 
writings I refer. One fact, however, related by 
Tavernięt, I ought not ta paſs in ſilence. The 
Dutch, he (ibs; once took a Hottentot girl, 500 
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after her birth, and after bringing her up amon 92 


thernſelves; We becatnt as white às an Europcaff. 
Vote I. K k From 
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From this circumſtance he; F 

trentots would bebof! a: tolerable; whiteneſs, were 
ai mot for their. cuffom o pepe 
themſelves. * 20-0 ld {391 QiibieRgiy3on 814 
tio! tion along the coafte! Africago on 
the other ſide of the Cape of Good Hoptgiwel find 
the land of Natal, and AN different; from the 


HFottentots; than whom they are leſs filthy leſs 


ugly, and naturally more black. — vi — 
an oval form, their noſe is well-proport 


teeth are white, their aſpect is 8 — their 
hair is by nature frizly. They ſhew theinſelves 


rather fond indeed of greaſe, by wearing caps made 


of beef · ſuet. Theſs caps ar from | eight toten 


znehes in height, and they take no ſhort time (to 


make them: for they require that the ſuet ſhould 
\ he-well refined, they apply it by little and little, 
And chey ſo thoroughly intermix it with the hair 
„Wat it never falls off. Kolbe pretends; that ſtom 
oy the and without any precaution; to render-it 
the noſe is flat; that they alſo: differ! from the 
Hattentots in not ſtuttering ; that, like them, they 
5 not ſtrike the palate wit the tongue; that they 
Have houſes; that they cultivate the dʒ l and 
produce from it a kind of maiz, or Turkiſh corn, bf 
. they make beer, a drink unknown to the 
aftentots., nein gvetld of 15 3:1: 
Aſter the land of. Natal we find thoſe of Sofola 
and Monomotapa. 7 N of the former, ac- 
eording to Pigafetta, are black, but more tall and 
more luſty than the other Cafes... It is in. the envi- 
rons of the kingdom of Sofola that this author places 
the Amazoms ; but nothing is more uncertain than 


What has been Propagatcd. with reſpect. to 1. wür- 
- bke Women. Ry 


28 The inbabitants of Mahomotazia, * 1 Dureh 
{travellers inform us, are in ſize tolerably tall, and 
well prqportioned, rr d lie Wer . com- 
enn xion. 
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| tg girl Let Gy err rt which 
they wearexcepted ed! but ſo foona9 they 
ure married ichey _— garments. This pep - 
ple, notwithſtanding their blackneſs, are different 
trom the N 2 their features are neither ſo flarſn 
nor ſo-ughy 3 their body has no bad ſmell; and they 
are Wales ſervitude or of labour. Father 
-Charldvaix-fays;: that ſome blacks from Monomb- 
tapa, ànd from Madagaſcar, have been ſeem in 
America that they could not be made to act in 
"ROO capacity and that they even died ON in a 
ſhort time. . i ed 

F: The inhabitants "of dene b and of | Moſam- 
"bland, are black, though ſome more ſo than others. 


Of thoſe of Madagaſcar the hair on the crown of 


the bead is leſs frizly than we find it among thoſe df 
Moſambique. Neither of them are real Negroes ; 
- and though thoſe of the coaſt are enſta ved by che 
Portugueſe, yet thoſe of the internal part — 4 
continent are ſavage, and of their di 
They all go abſolutely naked; they ferd o 
fleſh. of che elephant; and they carry on u — 
+oxorpert 4 dugnot 2 # i 304 oh 
bes In neee dienen ſpecievdfmad 
+Somethere-are of the white ſpecies," and, 
Neri tAwneyy yet — of a race! diftindt>from 
that of the black men theſe the hate de hhük 
uiid Frialy g of choſe it is leſs black, :lefsfrizly,\ and 
mare long. The common opinion of :rravellets'ls, 
that the wehite men derive their ori os the 
- Chineſe." But, as Francis Cauche wich great joſe 
ar they are 


- rerhgnks,!: there is a greater probability t 
of European race; as, in the whole number of thoſe 
the: ſaw, there was not one who had either the flat 
noſe, or the flat viſage of the Chineſe. Ae likewiſe 
| fays} that the colour ofthe white men is lighier than 
| that ofthe Caffillans; that chair hair is: very long; 
rn 6 
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this iſland a number of men of a; colour; altogether 
give or tawvncy, Who hre idently produced by;the 
intermixture -of the blacks and Whites. © The fame 

veller obſerves; that the natives of the bay of 


Saint Auguſtin are tawnay ; that they haye no 


diz that their hair 3s long and ſtraight ; that in 
ze they are tall and well-proportioned 3; and that, 
though they are all circumciſed, it is yet highly 
probable, they never heard of the law of Mahomet, 
as they have no temples, no moſques, and are 
_ rangers. to religion. nien 2 
„The French, who were the firſt who: landed ik 
Tettled; upon the above Hand, found the hite men 
we ſpeak of; and they — that t6 theſe white 
men the blacks, whom we muſt conſider as the na- 
—— of tho country, paid great reſpect. Madagaſcar 
is exgeedingly populous, and rich in paſturage, and 
in euttle. They arc highly debauched-; nor 1s: it a 
dichonour to a woman that ſhe publiekly proſtitutes 
Hertel. They are alſo prodigiouſſy fond, of ſinging, 
f dancing, and of paſtimes in general and though 
they are naturally very lazy, they are mot, however, 
without ſome, knowledge of the mechanicab arts. 
They have plough-men, carpenters, Porters,! 'black- 
ſmiths, and even gold - Imiths.; yet their houſes are 


withqut accommodation, and without furniture. 


They lleep upon mats; they eat fleſh almoſt ram, 


und devour in the ſame manner even the hides cot 


Ibeir oxen; mixed with honey, they, alſo eat Wax. 
The common people go almoſt entirely naked g but 
a5 for the richer claſſes, they wear drawers, or ſhort 
pettieoats, of cotton, andot fil 14 
With the different tribes who inhabit the interior 
Parts of Africa, we ate; not fufficiently acquainted to 
giye a juſt deſcription of them. Thoſe whom: tle 
Arabians ä as; —_— Zingues, are an 
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almoſt· ſa vage race of hlack men. Marmol ſays, thut 
they multiple f prodigioufly „and that they would 
overtrun all the neighbouring countries, were it not 


for certain hot winds,” which, from time emu 


oecaſion a great mortality among them. 


From'.every thing which has been here elated, | 
it appears, that the Negroes, properly ſpeaking, are” 
different from che Caffres, who are blacks of à di- 


ſtinct ſpecies. From the deſeriptions given it alſo 
ſtill more evidently appears, that the colour depends 


. principally upon the climate, and that the features 


depend greatly on the cuſtoms prevalent among dif- 


ferent nations of bruifing the noſe, of drawing back 


the eyc-lids, of lengthening the ears, of - thickenin 
the hps, of flattening the viſage, &c.. No ſtronger. 


proof can be adduced of the very great influence of 


the climate upon the colour, than the circumſtance 
of finding under the ſame line, and at the diſtance 
of above a thouſand leagues, two nations ſo greatly 
reſembling each other as thoſe of Senegal and Nu- 
bia; and of obſerving, that, though the Hottentots 
muſt. have neceſſarily derived their origin from 
black nations, they yet are more White than all the 
other Africans, in proportion as the climate in 
which they live is more cold. Should it be thought 
aſtoniſhing; that, on one ſide of the banks of Sen- 
gal, we meet with a people tawney, and on the other, 
with a people entirely black, it is only neceffary to 
' recollect what has been already intimated with reſpett 
to the effects of food, which muſt operate upon the 
colour, in the ſame manner as upon the temperament 
of the body in general. It is an acknowledged truth, 
for example, that of the hares which live on 
plains and marſhy places, the fleſh is much more 
white than of thoſe which, though in the ſame neigh- 
bourhood, live on mountains and dry grounds. 
Ther catour of the fleſh proceeds from that of = 
blood; and of the other humours of the body, of 
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e e met black men formed 
a; grand controverſy. The Ancients, - Who hardly 
khew any but thoſe of Nubaa, | confidered them as 
forming the laſt ſhade of the tawney people — 
they con founded them with the Etbopians, and the 
other nations of that part of Africa, who, rough 
extzemety brown, have, however, more ath 0 
the white than to the black race. They con 
therefore, that the difference of colour in men arofe 
ſololy from the difference of climate; and that 
bat produced the blacknets of theſe people was, 
their being perpetually expoſed to the violent heat 
of the fun. To this opinion, which ſeems to have 
truth fer its baſis, great objections aroſe, | when it 
was known, that, on the other fide of Nubia, in a 
climate ſtill more ſouthern, and even under the 
Equator irſelf, as at Melind, and at Mombaze, the 

nexaligy of the inhabitants are not black like the 
— but only very tawney; and When it was 
obſexved, that, by tranſporting. black men from 
theix burning climate into more temperate regions, 
_o lot nothing of their colour, and communicated 
before, to — deſgendents. But if, on the 
= and, we reflect on the migrations of different 
vations, and on the other, on the time: Which is 


2 neceflary, in order to render a race either 


lack: or- white, we ſhall find no inconſiſtenoy in the 
notion of the ancients; the rcal natives of that part 
* Africa 3 the Nubiaus, who were brigihallx 

lack ftill, and will perpetually» remain 
bk” white they inhabit che farms climate, and 
while they do not mix with the Whites. be 
Ethiopians, on the: contrary, the Abythnians, and 
even the people of Mielind, derive thein origin tom 
the whites ; 4s their religion, and their: cufloms are 
Bake with thoſe ot the Arabians, and as they 


- \.* reſemble 
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reſemble xhem in colbur. They are indeed. more: 
tawney than the ſouthern Arabians ; but this even 
proves, that, in one and the fame race of men, the 
greater or leſs degree of black depends on the greater 
or leſs degree of heat. Many centurics, and'a ſue- 
ceſſion of a; great number of generations might 
aps elapſe before a white race would aſſume 
degrees a brown colour, and become at length 
altogether black; but there is a probability that, 
in time, a white people by being tranſported from 
the North to the Equator would become brown, and 
even completely black, eſpecially if this people 
were to change their manners, and to feed ſolely ow 
the 4 RK of the warm climate into which they 
9 have been tranſ : . 
Of little weight do I eonceivethe objection which 
may be made to this opinion, from the difference of 
the features; for it may be replied, chat, between 
the features of 2 Negro, which have not been diſ- 
hgured in his infancy, and the features of aw Euro- 
pean, there is leſs difference, than between thoſe-of 
a'' Tartar and à Chineſe, or of a Circaſſian and a 
Greek: As for the hair, its nature depends ſo 
greatly on that of the ſkin, that we cannot confider 
the difference which it produces but as highly ac+ 
cidental ; fiace we find in the ſame country, and in 
the ſame town, men who, though white, have hair 
nevertheleſs entirely different from one another. Even 
in France, for inſtance, we meet with men, whoſe 
hair is as ſhort, and as frizly as that of the Negroes; 
Beſides, ſo powerful is the influence of climate upon 
the colour of the hair, both of men and of animals, 
chat, in the kingdoms of the North, there is uo 
black hair belonging to the human ſpecies ; and that 
hares, ſquirrels, weaſels, and many other animals, 
which, in countries lets. cold, are brown or grey, 
are there hite or nearly white. The difference thus 
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produced by the influence of cold, or of heat,, 18 
10 conſpicuous, that, in moſt nothern countries, as 


in Sweden, for example, hares, and certain other 
animals, are quite grey during the ſuminer, and 


quite white during the winter. 


But againſt the opinion in queſtion there is another 
argument, which is more powerful, and, from the 
firit view of it, indeed inſuperable; namely, that there 
has been diſcovered an entire continent, anew world, 
of which moſt of the inhabited territories 2re ſituated 
in the torrid Zone, and in which, nevertheleſs, there 
is not one black man to be ſeen; the natives of this 
part of the earth, being more or leſs red, more or 
lefs tawney, or copper-coloured. In the Antilla- 
lands, in Mexico, in the kingdom of Santa-Fe, in 
Guiana, in the country of the Amazons, and in 
Peru, we might have expected to find Negroes, or 
at leaſt black men, as thoſe countries of America are 
ſituated in the ſame latitude with Senegal, Guinea, 
and the country of Angola, in Africa ; and in Bra- 
zil, in Paraguay, in Chili, did the colour of men 
depend upon the climate, or the diſtance from the 
pole, we might, m hke manner, have expected 'to 
fee men fimilar to the Caffres, to the Hottentots. 
But before we enter into a diſcuſſion of this ſubject, 
it is neceſſary that we ſhould examine the different 
tribes of America, in the fame manner as we have 
already examined thoſe of the other parts of the 
world; and thus we ſhall be more enabled to form 
juſt compariſons, and from thoſe compariſons, : to 
draw general conclufions. 3 
In beginning our inquiries, then, we find in the 
moſt northern patts of America, as in a preceding 
page has been ſuggeſted, ſpecies of Laplanders, 
ſimilar to thoſe of Europe, or to the Samoeids of 
Aſia; and though, in compariſon of the latter, they 
are few in number, yet they are diffuſed over a very 
conſiderable extent of ground. Thoſe who * 
the 
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che lands of Davis's. Strait are of a diminutive fize 
of an olive complexion, and their legs arc ſhort, 1153 4 
thick. They are ſkilful fiſhers ; the) af their fiſh” 
and, their meat raw; their drink confiſts* of pure. 
water, or of the blood of the dog - fiſh; they are, 
moreover, very ſtrong, and generally live to a great 
ages; Here, | we ſee, are the figure, the colour, and 
che manners of the Laplanders ; and, what is truly 
ſingular: is, that, as among the Laplanders of Eu- 
rope, We meet with the F inlanders, Who are white, 
comely, tolerably tall, and tolerably well-made; ſo, 
in like manner, among the Laplanders of America, 
we meet With another ſpecies of men, tall, well 
made, tolerably wh ite, and with features exceed- 
| ingly regular. | | 
Ofa different. race from the former ſe m to be the 
7 ſavages of Hudſon's Bay, and We of the land 
of Labrador. They are ugly, however, diminutive, : 
and-unſhapely; their yiſage is almoſt entirely covered. 
wich bait, like the ſavages of the country of Yeco north- 
ward of Japan; in ſummer, they dwell under tents 
made of ſłins of the rein- deer; in winter, they Nixe under 
ground, like che Laplanders and the Samoeids, and, 
like them, fleep tagether promiſcuouſly, and with- 
out the. ſmalleſt diſtinction. They likewiſe live to 
a great age, though they feed on nothing büt raw 
meat and. fiſn. The ſavages of Newfoundland have 
a conſiderable reſemblancè to thoſe of Davis's Strait; 
they.are; low ; in ſtature; they have little or no beard; 
their viſage is broad and flat; their eyes arc large; 
they are generally rather flat- noſed ; and, upon the 
whole; are far from being unlike the ſavages of the 
north continent, and of the environs of Greenland. 

. Beſides. theſe ſavages, who are ſcattered over the 
moſt northern parts of America, we find others more 
numerous,:and akogether different, in Canada, and 
in the yaſt extent of land to the Aſſiniboils. Theſe 
are all tolerably tall, robutt, vigorous, and well- 
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made; they have hair and eyes black, teeth very 
white, a complexion. tawney, beard ſcanty, and 
over the whole of their body hardly a veſtige of hair; 
they are hardy, indefatigable walkers, and very nim- 
ble runners. They are alike unaffected by excefles 
of hunger, and of repletion ; they are by nature bold 
and fierce, grave and ſedate. So ſtrongly, indeed, 
do they reſemble the oriental 'Fartars in the colour 
of the ſkin, the hair, and the eyes, in the ſcantineſs 
of beard, and of hair, as alſo in diſpoſition, and in 
manners, that, were they not ſeparated from each 
other by an immenſe ſea, we ſhould conclude them 
to be deſcended from that nation. In point of lati- 
tude, their fituation is alſo the ſame ; and this till 
farther proves how powerfully the climate influences 
not only the colour, but the figure of men. 3 
In a word, in the new continent, as in the old, we 
find, at firſt, in the northern parts, men ſimilar to 
the Laplanders, and likewiſe men of a white ſkin, 
and of fair hair, like the inhabitants of the north of 
Europe; afterwards we find men hairy like the 
ſavages of Yeco ; and laſtly, we find the ſavages of 
Canada, and of the whole continent to the Guiph of 
Mexico, who reſemble the Tartars in ſo many re- 
ſpects, that we could not entertain a doubt of their 
being real Tartars, were we not embarraſſed about 
the poſſibility of their migration thither, Yer, if 
we refle& on the ſmall number of men, found upon 
this immenſe extent of ground, and on their bein 
entirely unciviliſed at the period of their diſcovery, 
we ſhall be inclined to believe that all theſe ſavage 
nations were new colonies produced by a few indivi- 
duals from ſome other country. It is maintained, 
indeed, that, examined from the north to the Lu- 
caye- iſlands, and to the Miſſiſſippi, North America 
does not contain the twentieth part of the native in- 
habitants which it did, when originally diſcovered; 
and that they have all been deſtroyed, or ſo reduced 
in 
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in number, that we Wan, not altogether to judge 
of them now, as we would have done at that time, 
But, even allowing that North America had then 
twenty times more inhabitants than it has now, we 
ſtill are authoriſed to confider it, even at the zra of 
its diſcoyery, as a land either deſerted, or ſo recently 
peopled, that its inhabitants had not yet had time to 
multiply. 

Mr. Fabry, who travelled a prodigious way to the 
north-weſt of the Miſſiſſippi, and viſited places which 
no European had vifited before him, and of which 
conſequently the ſavage inhabitants had not been 
deſtroyed, has aſſured me, that that part of America 
is ſo deſerted, that he often travelled an hundred and 
two hundred leagues, without obſerving a ſingle 
human face, or the ſmalleſt veſtige of a habi- 
tation ; that, whenever he did meet with any ha- 
ditations, they were always at immenſe diſtances 
from one another; that in each of them there was 
frequently no more than one family, ſometimes there 
were two or three families, but never above twenty 
perſons together; and that, between theſe twenty 
perſons and twenty others there was generally a ſpace 
of a hundred leagues : t leaſt. 

Along the lakes, and the rivers, it is true, nati- 
ons of ſavages have been found, much more popu- 
lous, of which there remain forme, ſufficiently nu- 
merous to moleſt occafionally the inhabitants of our 
colonies. The moſt confiderable of theſe, never- 
theleſs, do not exceed three or four thouſand per- 
ſons, and theſe diſperſed over a ſpace of ground fre- 
quently more extenſive than the whole kingdom of 
France. I am perſuaded, then, that, without any 
danger of tallacy, it might be aſſerted, that there 


are more men in the city of Paris alone; than there 


are ſavages in all that part of North America, which 
18 compriſed between the ſea northward and ſouth- 
ward, or from the gulph of Mexico to the- fartheſt 
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made; they have hair and eyes black, teeth very 
white, a complexion. tawney, beard ſcanty, and 
over the whole of their body hardly a veſtige of hair; 
they are hardy, indefatigable walkers, and very nim- 
ble runners. They are alike unaffected by exceſſes 
of hunger, and of repletion; they are by nature bold 
and fierce, grave and ſedate. So ſtrongly, indeed, 
dg they reſemble the oriental Tartars in the colour 
on the hair, and the eyes, in the ſcantineſs 
of Beard, and of hair, as alſo in diſpoſition, and in 
manners, that, were they not ſeparated from each 
other by an immenſe ſea, we ſhould conclude them 
to be deſcended from that nation. In point of lati- 
tude, their fituation is alſo the ſame; and this till 
farther proves how powerfully the climate influences 
not only the colour, but the figure of men. 3 

In a word, in the new continent, as in the old, we 
find, at firſt, in the northern parts, men ſimilar to 
the Laplanders, and likewiſe men of a white ſkin, 
and of fair hair, like the inhabitants of the north of 
Europe; afterwards we find men hairy like the 
ſavages of Yeco ;. and laſtly, we find the ſavages of 
Canada, and of the whole continent to the Guiph of 
Mexico, who reſemble the Tartars in ſo many re- 
ſpects, that we could not entertain a doubt of their 
being real Tartars, were we not embarraſſed about 
the poſſibility of their migration thither, Yer, if 
we reflect on the ſmall number of men, found upon 
this immenſe extent of ground, and on their being 
entirely unciviliſed at the period of their diſcoyery, 
we ſhall be inclined to believe that all theſe ſavage 
nations were new colonies produced by a few indivi- 
duals from ſome other country. It is maintained, 
indeed, that, examined from the north to the Lu- 
caye- iſlands, and to the Miſſiſſippi, North America 
does not contain the twentieth part of the native in- 
habitants which it did, when originally diſcovered ; 
and that they have all been deſtroyed, or fo reduced. 
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in number, that we ought not altogether to judge 
of them now, as we would have done at that time: 
But, even allowing that North America had then 
twenty times more inhabitants than it has now, we 
{till are authoriſed to confider it, even at the æra of 
its diſcovery, as a land either deſerted, or ſo recently 
peopled, that its inhabitants had not yet had time to 
multiply. e 
Mr. Fabry, who travelled a prodigious way to the 
north-weſt of the Miſſiſſippi, and viſited places which 
no European had viſited before him, and of which 
conſequently the ſavage inhabitants had not been 
deſtroyed, has aſſured me, that that part of America 
is ſo deſerted, that he often travelled an hundred and 
two hundred leagues, without obſerving a fingle 
human face, or the ſmalleſt veſtige of a habi- 
tation ; that, whenever he did meet with any ha- 
bitations, they were always at immenſe diſtances 
from one another ; that in each of them there was 
frequently no more than one family, ſometimes there 
were two or three families, but never above twenty 
perſons together ; and that, between theſe twenty 
perſons and twenty others there was generally a ſpace 
of a hundred leagues at leaſt. 

Along the lakes, and the rivers, it is true, nati- 
ons of ſavages have been found, much more popu- 
lous, of which there remain ſome, ſufficiently nu- 
merolis to moleſt occafionally the inhabitants of our 
colonies. The moſt confiderable of theſe, never- 
theleſs, do not exceed three or four thouſand per- 
fons, and theſe diſperſed over a ſpace of ground fre- 
quently more extenſive than the whole kingdom of 
France. I am perſuaded, then, that, without any 
danger of fallacy, it might be aflerted, that there 


are more men in the city of Paris alone, than there 


are ſavages in all that part of North America, which 
is compriſed between the ſea northward and ſonth- 
ward, or from the gulph of Mexico to the fartheſt 
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extremity north ; an extent of ground tar more large 
than the whole of Furope. 

The multiplication of the human ſpecies depends | 
more on ſociety than on nature; and men could not 
have been ſo nume! ous, in compariton of the 
wild beaſts, had they not aſſociated together, 
and given aid, defence, and ſuccour to each 
other. In the part of America, of which we now 
ſpeak, the biſen® is perhaps more frequently to be 
"cory; than a man. But, on the ſame printiple that 
the number of men cannot receive any confiderable 
encreaſe but by their union in ſociety, that number, 
when once augmented to a certain pitch, neceſſarily, 
as it were, produces ſociety. It is to be preſumed, 
therefore, that, as no civilized nation was found in 
this part of America, the number of inhabitants was 
ſtill too ſmall, and their eſtabliſhment too recent, for 
them to feel the neceſſity, or even the advantage, of 
aſſociating together; for, though each of theſe na- 
tions might have a ſpecies of manners, orof cuſtoms 
peculiar to itſelf, and though the inhabitants of 
one might be more or leſs fierce, more or leſs cruel, 
more or leſs courageous, than the inhabitants of an- 
other; they yet were all equally ſtupid, equally ig- 
norant, equally unacquainted with the arts, and de- 
ſtitute of induſtry. 

To dwell long on the cuſtoms of ſuch ſavage na- 
tions would, in my opinion, be unneceſſary. It has 
not been always attended to by authors, that what 
they have given us for eftabliſhed advantages, and 
for the manners of a community, were nothin 
more than actions peculiar to a few individuals, and 
often determined by circumſtances, or by caprice. 
Some nations, they tell us, cat their enemies, ſome 
burn them, and ſome mutilate them; one nation is 
poiperually at War, and of another the grand object 


45 A kind of wild bull, e from che European bull. 
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is, to live in peace; in one country, the child kills 
his parent; when he has lived to a certain age, and 
in another, the parent eats his child. All theſe 
ſtories, on which travellers have, with ſo much 
complacency, enlarged, mean nothing more than that 
one ſavage had devoured his enemy, another had 
burned or mutilated him, and a third had killed or 
eaten his child. All thefe things may be known to 
happen in one, as well as in ſeveral ſavage nations 
for every nation, in which there is no government, 
no law, no maſter, no habitual ſociety, ought rather 
to be termed a tumultuous aftemblage of men bar- 
barous and independent ; men who obey nothing 
but their own private paſſions, and who, incapable 
of having a common intereſt, are alſo incapable of 
purſuing one object, and of ſubmitting to fixed and 
ſettled uſages ; theſe ſuppoſing a ſeries of deſigns, 
founded on reafon, and approved of by the majority. 
The ſame nation, it may be replied, is compoſed 
of men who are no ſtrangers to each other, who 
ſpeak the ſame language, who unite, when neceſſity 
calls, under a chief, who arm themſelves in the 
ſame faſhion, how! in the ſame faſhion, and daub 
themſelves of the fame colour. With truth might 
the remark be made, if theſe uſuages were eſta- 
bliſhed ; if ſavages did not often affemble they 
know not how, and diſperſe they know not why; if 
their chief did not ceaſe to be ſo, whenever it ſuited 
his caprice, or their own ; and if their language it- 
ſelf was not ſo fimple as to be, with little variation, 
the language of every ſavage. | 
As they have but few ideas, fo alſo have 
they but few expreſſions; and theſe can only 
turn upon things the moſt general, and objects the 
moſt common. Though even the majority of their 
expreſſions were different, yet as they are reduced to 
a very ſmall number of terms, they cannot fail, in a 
litte time, to underſtand one another; and with 
4 | | more 
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more eaſe may a ſavage both underſtand and ſpeak 
the languages of all the other ſavages, than the in- 
habitants of a poliſhed nation may obtain a bare 
comprehenſion of the languages of any other nation 
equally poliſhed. 

Not more is it uſeleſs therefore, diffuſely to enlarge 
on the cuſtoms, and the manners, of theſe pretended 
nations, than it might be neceſſary to examine the 
nature of the individual, Of all animals, in truth, 
the ſavage man is the moſt ſingular, the leaſt known, 
and the moſt difficult to deſcribe ; but ſo little do we 
diſtinguiſh what nature alone has given us, from 
what has been fuper-added by education and by 
art, by imitation and by example, or to thoroughly 
do we confound them, that it would not be ſurpri- 
Zing to find we had totally miſtaken the picture of a 
favage, were it preſented to us in its real colours, 
and with the natural features alone by which it 
ought to be characterized, 

An abſolute ſavage, ſuch as the boy een 
among bears, as mentioned by Conor, the young- 
man in the foreſts of Hanover, or the little girl in 


the woods in France, would be a ſpectacle full of 
curiofity to a philoſopher : in obſerving, his ſavage he 


might be able precitely to aſcertain the force of the 
appetites of nature; he might ſce the ſoul undiſguiſ- 
ed, and diſtinguiſh all its natural movements. And 
who knows whether he might not diſcover in it 
more mildneſs, more ſerenity and peace than in his 
own; whether he might not perceive, that virtue 
belongs more to the ſavage than to the civilized 
man, and that vice owes its birth to ſociety... 
But let us return to our principal object. If in 


the whole of N orth-America, there were none but 


Savages! to be met with, in Mexico, and in Peru, 
however, there were found nations poliſhed, ſubjec- 
ted to laws, governed by Kings, induſtrious, ac- 
quainted with the arts, and not deſtitute of religion. 
TREE, They 
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They lived in towns of which the civil government 
was ſuperintended by the ſovereign. Theſe nations, 
which were, moreover, tolerably populous, can 
not be conſidered as new colonies ſprang from a 
few individuals, who had wandered thither from 
Europe, or from Aſia, from which their ſit ation 
was ſo remote. Beſides, though the Savages of 
North-America reſemble the Tartars, by their being 
htuated in the ſame latitude, yet the latter, who 
live, like the Negroes, under the torrid zone, have 
not the ſmalleſt reſemblance to Negroes. Whence, 
then, ſhall we trace the origin of theſe nations; and 
whence, at the ſame time proceeds in reality the 
eauſe of the difference of colour in men, ſince that 
of the inſſuence of climate is, in the preſent inſtance, 
entirely overthrown ? 

To theſe queſtions before I give every fattsfaQtory 
anſwer which lies in my power, let us purſue our en- 
quiries, and give a deſcription of thoſe men who ap- 
pear in effect ſo different from what they ought to be, 
were the diſtance from the pole the principal cauſe 
of the variety we meet with in the human ſpecies. 
The Savages of the North, and the Savages of Ca- 
nada, we have already deſcribed. * Thoſe of Flori- 
da, of the Miſſiſſippi, and of the other ſouthern 
parts of the North-American continent, are more 
rawney than thoſe of Canada. We cannot, how- 
ever, pronounce them brown; the oil, and the 
colours, with which they rub the body, grving them 
more of an olive hue than naturally belongs to them. 
Coreal ſays, that the women of Florida are tall, 
ſtrong, and of an olive complexion, like the men; 
that they paint the arms, the legs, and the body, of 
feveral colours, which, as they are imprinted, into 
the fleſh by means of a number of little ineiſions, 
are indelible ; and that the olive colour of both 
fexes proceeds not ſo much from the heat of the ſun, 
as from certain oils with which they form a kind of 
1 varniſh 
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* the , He adds, chat the Nomen 


of the other countries of America, 

Speaking of the Apalachites, a Peopic in uten . 
crane of Florida, the author of the, Hiſtoire natu- 
relle et morale des Antilles” ſays; that they are * 
mem of large ſtature; of an olive colour; and Vell. 
proportioned; that their hair is black and long 
that the Caribbs, or Savages of the Antilla- ag 
are ſprung from theſe Savages of Florida; and, that. 
they eten know, by tradition, the period of their 
migration. 

The natives of the Lucaye-iflands are i tawney 
than thoſe of Saint-Domingo, and of. the iſland of. 
Cuba; but at preſent there remain ſo fey of either, 
that we can hardly verify what the firſt traveller to 
toſe places mention of the inhabitants. They have 
pretended, that they were very numerous, and gon 
verned by chiefs whom they called Caciques; that they 
had likewiſe prieſts, and phy ſicians or rather conju- 
rors. But theſe are facts rather apoeryphal, and,. 


at any rate, of little conſequence to our hiſtory, The 


Caribhs in general, according to Father du. Tertre, 
are men of a fine ſize, and of a good. aſpect; 
they are potent, vigorous, and robuſt, Very 75 
and very healthy. Numbers of them have 2 Nat, 
forchead and noſe; but this form of the viſage is 
entirely the work of the parents, who flatten the 
bead in this manner, ſoon after the. birth of the 
child; | In all ſavage. nations, this kind of. ga- 
price ds: very frequent among the inhabitants of al: 
tering, che natural: figure of the countenance., C 

almoſt all the Caribbs the e eyes; are black, and though, 
tather little, the diſpoftion of the Torchead, and 
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viſage makes them a pear ſufficieutly large. Their 
— 7 are beautiful, 22 aid regular: 4 their hair | 
is Jong, and ſmooth, and, without a; fingle excgp- 
tion to the contrary, fair. + Their ſkin is tawpeys 
or olive- coloured; and even the whites of their exes 
are rather, of this hues; That their colour is thus 
dark is owing to Nature, and not, as ſome * 
have aflerted to the #ocan with which they rub x 
ſelves j fitice it has been remarked, that ſevet of 
the children of theſe Savages Who were edugated 
among the Europeans, and who nevet rubbed them- 
ſelves in this manner retained the un rawgcy and 
olive complexion as their patents. 4 map * | 
this ſavage tribe have-a — 2 air; even whe 

thoughts are gy leaſt employed 2 
nance is gloomy; and they appear oppt 
melancholy. Though natutaliy mild 
fionate, they are yet exceedingly cru hi ene- 
mies. They eſteem it indifferent ee 

their relations, or ſtrangers. Thei i be 
long to them by right; 75 many hays 
to have at one time, two fiſters, or a 1 

? 


bo per 


daughter, and even their own child. 
many wives viſit them in turn, 2 

month, or at leaſt a certain . 
and by adhering to this conduct the it 1 % 
_ jealouſy. They readily forgive their Wives for 
commiſſion of adultery; but are rie 
to the man who debauch them. os 


lizards, on ſerpents, on grabs, oth,, 

which they ſeaſori with — and EZ 
4 ma mior. A 1222 to — —— 
the greateſt inde 

can —＋ be 1 
the recovery of thein liberty 
exertion ;; and oben only i 
rather will they die of. 
ve, and 5 7 wal 
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At Wfedd with at Jeaſt as much milaneſo ds domeſtics 


rm bugs e eee ges/2whyg are Woreftrac- 


ucßlepen the Cefbs Bar w 8 are 


say fit for hunting and Aſhing';' exerciſes, of which, 
dertiꝑ accuſtomed to them in ei own eUntyv, they 
Purtietllarly fond. Befides, if theſe lavages are 


nerally are; in the civilized nations of Europe, 
y either run away, ot pine themſelves to 1deuth; 
Nearly the ſame is it witk the Naves of Brafil zo and 


| . All Savages, theſe ſeem to be the leaſt Nye 
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leaſt melancholy, and tlie leaſt Nothfut. 
veated with gentleneſs, however, they will do 
whatever they are deſſred, unleſs it be to jabour the 
er tillage they conteive to be the chara- 
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ſavage women are all ſmaller chan the men; 


* — Carlbbs/ are fat, and tolerabiy well 


Awe; "heir eyes, and their hair, are black; the 


vreumferente of their viſage is round; their: mouth 
cis mor teeth are very hte; und their Ct. 
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is more gay, more chearful, and more 65 5 
an that of the men. Jet are they>inadeſta 
reſerved.” gh they nub themſelves 
they do ont Pope, like the wen, 
Wie Black freaks upon the viſag kn upon the 

apren); in 
eight f ten ue hos th 
r. This apren is generally thate' of 
ind vered with ſmall glaſs beads both 
nd.» ore receive from che Evreptatis 
C They HtkowiſeLivegr riget- | 
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ing the age of puberty, t N receive ano apran, 
— —— parrot. buſkins are ads! fan 
their legs, to which they; are calculated r Fr 
— — they cannot be removed; and 


1 inereaſe . — 5 os 
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more bulk y — — h. hay an it would haxs 
bern iran the natural growth » nne 202 

80 intermixed,are the preſent ia habitants of 
Mexico and New Spain, that ee do πτπτ 
wich wb viſages of khe ſame, colqur. In the town 
of, Mexico, there are white. men from Eurqpe I 
dians from the north, and from the ſouth, gf, Ame 
riaa, and negroes from Africa, Nc. inſa buch NY 
the colour of the people exhibits. even! diffs 
ſhade which cap, ſubd between black. aha White. 
The real natives of the . DFR ZacnA 
of; an olive, colaur, wellk-mage and active f 
though: they have little hair, d lee 
—.— 95,0090. ſhaw ends, Oh 
and very 

Acconding.t0, Wafer, the. 3 
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t are ſlender, their c 
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Ahne We end among them men ohe al 


Ther different, and wh, thou few ih number, 
yet worthy of our notice: Theſe men tte white; 
but theirs is not the white oe: the Europeans; it ra- 
_ ther reſembles. that of mill, or of the hair of 2 white 


höre. Their ſkin is alſo ebwerenl in 4 ter or 
Tels *Ubpree with a kind of ſhort and whitifh down; 


27 on the cheeks and the fotehead it is 


not ſo thick but that che ſkin may be eaſily diſtin - 
iſhed thröugh it. The hair upon their head, and 
Upon their eye-brows is of a milky white; and the 
former, which is exceedingly beautiful, is rather 
ktizled, and in length from ſeven to eight inches. 
Theſe xople are not ſo tall as the other Indians; 
af; what" is very fingular, their eyedids are of an 
oblông figure, or rather in the form of a creſcent, 
ble points turn downwards. So weik art their 
6s. es; that they cannot ſupport the light-of the ſun, 
ahh that they never ſee well but by that of che 
- moon.” In compariſon of that of the other Indians, 
too, their complexion is exceedingly delicate To all 
lboridus exerciſes they are averſe; and paſſing the 
day in repoſe, they never ſtir abroad till night, 
Teen en; if the moon ſhines, they ſc throu L 
the foreſts as nimbly* (with a proper allowance 
their inferior robuſtneſs and vigour) as the! — 
dan in the day. Theſe men after all, do not form a 
1 — 2 a'diftin race; and it ſorntrimes hape 
ns, that, from parents who are both of a colour 
ow or 'coppery, A child is produced exactly 


e deſcrived. Wafer, who relates theſe facts, 
_ BY, thar he ſaw hirrrſelf a child, not a year old, who 
Had been thus produced. ce NA Her ne 
= 1 is the caſe; the ſtrange colbur; and t 
gement, ef theſe white Induns, oe on be a kin of 
"AAA : which they inherit from their parents. 
But, 
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But; in the ſuppoſition, chat of che laſt fact chere is 


not ſufficient, evidence; in other words, that, in- 
teach of being ſpruag from the yellow Indians, they 
orm a ſeparate race then would they / reſemble the 
Chagrelas:af Java, and the Bedas of Ceylan, whom 
e have already mentioned. Af, on the other hand, 
-the fact is true, and theſe white men are actually born 
of copper coloured parents, we {hall have reaſon to 
believe, that the Chacrelas And the Bedas originate 
alſo from parents of the ſame colour; and that al- 
thoſe white men, whom we find at ſuch diſtances 
from each other, are individuals who have degene- 
rated from their race by ſome accidental cauſe. 
Tpzis laſt opinion appears to me, I on, the moſt. 
| - probable ;/-and had travellers given us as exact de- 
ſeriptions of the Bedas, and of the Chacrelas; as Wa- 
fer has done of the Dariens, we ſhould, perhaps, 
have diſcovered, that the former could no more 
have been of European origin than the latter. 
What ſeems to give great weight to this nation is, 
that among the negroes, there are alſo, white children 
born of blaek parents. Of two of thoſe white; ne- 
groes we have a deſcription in the hiſtory of the 
French academy: one of the two I ſaw, myſelf; and 
we are aſſured, there are not a few to be met with” 
in Afriea among the other negroes 
Fromarhat I have myſelf obſerved, independently 
of the information of travellers, I have no. doubt. 
but that theſe white negroes are negroes degenetatod 
from their tace. Inſtead of being a peculiar and an eſla· 
hliſhed ſpecies: of men, they ate only particular in- 
-: dividuals whe happen to form an accidental variety. 
In a word they are among the negroes, what Wa- 
fer ſays our white Indians are among the yellow In- 
dians, and what, to all, appearance, the Chacrelas 
and the Bedas are among the brown. Indians, Skill 
more ſingular it is, unt only that this variation never 
bappens but from. black m. white, bur that, all che 
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ria? « the East. Indlesn of Aftich and of Anieri- 
Gl th theſe: white EW ate feubd, ure in ono 
Hacade“ The Iltnmus 6f Darien, the country, of 
the negröcs, and Ceylan; ate abſolmely under the 
ſaine Une. White, chen; appears to be the primitive 
colour of Natüre, which climate, food, and man- 
ners, alter; and even change into yellow into 
brown; or into black; and which, in certain cit- 
n e bee though by no means equal 
to What it was, on acoount of its pps. een from 
the cau {es here mentioned. wo 10 2lIRLL) 
Nature, in her full akon, has matte men 
* and Nature, reduced to the lat: ſtage of 
ceration, rehders them white again. But the 
wehhte of the ſpecies, or the natural White, is widely | 
different” from the white of the individual, or tho 
accidental white. - In plants, as well as in men and 
in animals, do we find examples of this truth. The 
white roſe, the white gilly- flower, &c. are greatly 
different; even in point of white, from the red roſes, 
or the ted gilly-flowers, which become white in 
autumn, after ſuffering the evening eolds, and the 
froſty chills, of that ſeaſon. - 33,281 10 n. 
A farther proof ſtill that theſe White Wen Ws ia 
fact merely individuals, who have degenerated from 
their fpecies, is, that they are all leſs ſtrong, and 
leſs vigorous, than the ochers, and chat ehe y have 
eyes extremely weak. This fact will appear leſs ex- 
traordinary, when we recolſect, that, àmong out- 
ſelyes, thoſe men, who are remar habe for Uthe 
flaxen fairneſs of their complexion, are: commonly 
remarkable alſo for the — Waor'y O tRelfa eyes 1 
have remarked allo,” that ſuek people ure often low 
of hearing; and it. is pretended that thoſe dogs 
whieWars abſolutely white; and witkque s pot, — 
deaf.” Whether the obſervation is generally juſt,” 
Kriow not; alf Tenn affert* i, chat; ina humber of 
inſliticesÞ liave feen if confirmed, 9: 218 62H 
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The. Indians of Peru are alſg; like thoſe, of 
tihnuas;: copper-coloured : thoſe eſpecially 


live/ naar the lea, and in the lo countries. Phe 
inhabitants, however, between the two ridges of the 


Cordillere- mountains, ate almoſt as White, as the 
Huropcans. Somme hive in a ſituation more high, than. 
that: of othiers, by the diſtance of a league; and this | 


difference of elevation upon the globe is equal, with 
reſpect to che temperature of the climate, to that 
of twenty leagues in latitude- All the, native In- 
dians of the main land, indeed, who dwell 
the river of the Amazons, and upon the continent o 
Guinea are tawney, and of a reddiſh colout mote or 
leſs clear. Of the diverſity of the made, ſays M. 
de la Condamine, the principal cauſe, in all proba- 
bility: is, the different temperature of the air, in the 
countries which they inhabit; varied as, it. is, from 
the extremetheat of the torrid —— the cold oc- 
caſioned by the vicinage of ſno-w- AG 
Somie of theſe, Savages, as the Omaguas, flatten 
me viſ age of their children, by compreſſing the 
head — two planks; others pierce the noſtrils, 
the lips, or the cheeks, for the reception of the bones 
of fiſhes, of the feathers of birds, and of other or- 
naments; and the greateſt part bore the ears, en - 
large them prodigiouſly, and fill the hole of the lobe 
with a large bunch of flowers, or herbs, which 
ſerves them for pendants. With reſpct i6:.thoſs 
Amazons, about whom ſo much has been ſaid, 1 
Mall be ſilent. To the authors who have written on 
the ſuhject L refer the reader; and when he BY 
peruſed them he, will. find, that there. is 
lufficient to evince "An: actual exifieper of dl ws wo- 
men. 53 3681 wit 
""Sommuuthary a of, 2, nation, 7 92 
nes, 'of-whigh- een Tags black than 
any ok the other Indians, n Ra- 


lcigh, © are almoſt,9;blagk as the Negracs, ae Wi- 
ml gorous, 
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8 „und uſe. poiſoned arrows. This author 
mentions like wiſe another nation of Iadians, who have 
7 — mort, and the ſhoulders ſo elevated, that 
* to he upon the latter, and their 
— in their breaſt - This monſtrous deformity 
eunnot ſurely be natural; and it is highly probably 
that thoſe ſavages, who are fo highly pleaſed in dii- 
N mung nature by sflattening; by rounding; and by 
\-Jongrheving the head might likewiſe contrive to fink 
alt into the ſhoulders... Theſe fantaſies might aviſe 
> Ar aa an idea that, by rendering themſelves thus de- 
formed, they alſo rendered themſelves more dtead- 
ful and more terrible to their enemies: The Scy- 
. *thians, formerly as ſavage as the Americans are now, 
evidently entertained = ſame ideas, and realized 
them in the ſame manner; which no doubt is the 
foundation of what the ancients have written about 
ſuch men as they termed acephali, —_— 
Phan, &c. 5 
The Savages of Braſil are nearly of the ſize of the 
Europeans, but are. more vigorous, more robuſt, 
* and more alert: they are alſo ſubject to fewer dic. 
-»:eaſes, and commonly live longer. Their hair, which 
is white, feldom, — age. They are of a cop- 
— "PEN colour, inclining to red; their head and ſhoul- 
ders are large, and their hair is long. They pluck 
out the beard, the hair upon the body, and even the 
Rn, a" aol the -eye-laſhes; from which laſt 
Practice they acquire an extraordinary, and à very 
fierce look. They pierce the under lip, in order 
to brnament it with a little bone poliſhed like tvory, 
or with a kind of a green ftone,” The mothers cruſh 
the noſe of their children, preſently after they are 
born; they all go — — and paint the 
Boch of different colours. 
Thoſe who inhabit the comics: adjacerit to the 
alba are ſomewhat. civiliſed by the commerce which, 


A or dy compulſion, they carry mow 
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with, the Portugueſe; but; thoſe of the inland; places 
are ſtill, for the moſt part, abſolute ſavages. Nor Was 
it by force, that any of them became poliſhed. In 
theſe barbarous nations, the manners were rather for- 
med by the goſpel-miſſions, than by the victorious 
arms ot the prinees by whom they were ſubdued. In 
this, method Paraguay was entirely ſubdued: the 
mildneſs, the good example, the charitable and virtu- 
ous conduct, ot the miſſionaries touched the hearts of / 
rs Savages, and triumphed over their diſtruſt and 

their ferocity. Often have they, of themſelves, de- 
ſired to be made acquainted with that law, which 
rendered men ſo perfect, ſubmitted to it, and united 
in ſociety. Nothing can reflect greater honour on 
religion, than the circumſtance of its having civi- 
lized theſe nations, and laid the foundations of an 
empire, without any arms but thoſe of virtue. 

The inhabitants of the country of Paraguay are 
commonly tolerably tall and handſome; their vi- 
ſage is rather long; and their colour is olive. There 
fometimes rages among them a very uncommon. diſ- 
temper. It is a kind of leproſy, which covers the 
whole of their body, which forms acruſt ſimilar tothe 
ſcales of fiſh, and from which they experience no 
pain, nor even interruption of health. 
According to Frezier, the Indians of Chili are of 
a tawney or coppery complexion, like that of the 
-Mulattoes. As theſe come from a white man and a 
negro-woman, or from a white woman and a negro- 
man, theircolour is brown that is, a mixture, of white 
and black. Over the whole continent of South 
America, on the other hand, the Indians are yellow, 
or rather reddiſh... The inhabitants of Chili are of 
a good ſize; their limbs are brawney ; their breaſt is 
large ; their viſage is little agreeable, and beardleſs; 
their eyes are ſmall, and their ears long; their hair 
is black, ſtraight and coarſe. Their ears they 
lengthen, their beard, they, pluck out with pincers 
.made of ſhells ; and though the climate is cold, yet 

Vol. I. Nn "they 
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they generally go naked, the ſkins of a few animals 
excepted, which they wear over their ſhoulders, 

It is at the extremity of Chili, and toward the 
lands of Magellan, that, it is pretended, there ex- 
iſts a race of men of gigantic fize. From the in- 
formation of ſeveral Spaniards, who had ſeen ſome 
of theſe giants, Frezier ſays they are from nine to 
ten feet high. They are diſtinguiſhed by the appel- 
lation of Patagmians ; and, according to the ſame au- 
thor, they mhabit the eaſterly and unfrequented fide 
of the coaſt, as mentioned inthe old naratives, which, 
However, from the circumſtance of Indians bein 
ſeen in the ſtraits of Magellan, who fize did not ex- 
ceed that of other men, have ſince been confidered 
as fabulous. It might be by this, ſays he, that 
Froger was deceived in his account of the voyage 
of M: de Gennes; ſeveral navigators having ac- 
tually beheld both theſe clafles of Indians at the 
ſame time. In 1709, the people of the ſhip the 
James, of Saint-Malo, ſaw ſeven giants, as above- 
deſcribed, in Gregory-Bay, and thoſe of the ſhip the 
Saint-Peter, of Marſeilles, ſaw fix, to whom they 
advanced with offers of bread, wine, and brandy, 
#11 of which they rejected. 

As M. Frezierdoes not intimate his having ſeen any 
of theſe giants himſelf, and as the narratives in which 
they are mentioned are fraught with cxaggerations 
with reſpect to other matters, it remains ſtill doubt- 
ful whether there in reality. exiſts a race of men, 
compoſed: entirely of giants; eſpecially if of theſe 
giants the height is ſuppoſed to be ten feet. Of a 
man of this ſtature the bodily circumference would 
be eight times more conſiderable than that of an or- 
dinary man. As the natural height of mankind 
ſeerns to conſiſt of five feet, ſo the deviations from 
that ſtandard are ſo rare, that a man of fix feet is in 
reality confidered as very tall, and a man of four 
feet as very ſhort, Giants and dwarfs, therefore, 
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are only individual and accidental varieties, not per- 
manent differences, by which fixed and ſettled ra- 
ces may be produced. 0 
Beſides, if theſe giants of the Magellanic regions 
actually do exiſt, their number muſt be very criff'n 
as the inhabitants of the ſtraits, and of the —— 
bouring iſlands, are Savages of a moderate height, 
whoſe colour is olive, whoſe breaſt is large, — 2 
body is tolerably ſquare, whoſe limbs are thick, and 
whoſe hair is black and ſtraight; Savages, who, in 
a word, reſemble mankind in general, as to fize, 
and the other Americans in particular, as to colour 
and hair. | 
In the whole of the new continent, then, there is, 
it may be ſaid, but one race of men, of which race 
every individual is more or leſs tawney. The north 
parts of America excepted, where we find ſome men 
who are ſimilar to the Laplanders, and athers with fair 
hair who are fimilar to the northern Europeans, 
through the whole of this immenſe part of the world 
the diverfity among the inhabitants is hardly percei- 
vable. Among thoſe of the old continent, on the other 
hand, we have found a prodigious variety, Of this 
uniformity in the Americans the reaſon, in my opi- 
nion is, that they all live in the fame manner. The 
natives were, and are {til}, either ſavage, or within a 
degree of being fo ; nor, ſo recently have they been 
civiliſed, can even the Mexicans and the Peru- 
vians be excluded from the obſervation, Whatever, 
then, may have been their origin, it ſeems to be an 
origin common to them ali. Sprung from one ſtock, 
they have hitherto, with little variation, retained 
the peculiar characteriftics of their race; and this 
becauſe they have remained uncivilized, becauſe 
their mode of life has been nearly ſimilar, becauſe 
their climate, with reſpect to heat and cold, is by no 
means ſo uncqual as that of the old continent, and 
becauſe, 
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becauſe, being newly eſtabliſhed in the country, the 
cauſes by which varieties are produced have not had 
time to manifeſt their effects. 

Each of the reaſons I have now advanced, merits 
a particular conſideration. That the Americans are 
a new people, ſeems to me indiſputable, when we 
reflect on the ſmallneſs of their number, on their 
Ignorance, and on the little progreſs which the moſt 
civiliſed among them had made in the arts. In the 
firſt accounts of the diſcovery and conqueſt of Ame- 
rica, it is true, Mexico, Peru, Saint- Domingo, 
&c. are mentioned as very populous countries; 
and we are farther, told, that the Spaniards had 
every where to engage with vaſt armies. It is 
evident, however, that theſe facts are greatly 
exaggerated ; firſt, from the paucity of monuments 
that are left of the pretended grandeur of theſe na- 
tions; ſecofflly, from the nature of the country 
itſelf, which, 1 — peopled with Europeans, 
more induſtrious, doubtleſs, than its original inha- 
bitants were, is ſtill, nevertheleſs, wild, unculti- 
vated, covered with wood; and little more than 
a group of inacceſſible and uninhabitable moun- 
tains; thirdly, from their own traditions, with 
reſpect to the time in which they united toge- 
ther in ſociety, the Peruvians making the number 
of their Kings amount to no more than twelve, from 
the firſt of whom, about three hundred years before, 
they had imbibed the firſt principles of civiliſation, 
and ceaſed to be, like the others, entirely ſavage; 
fourthly, from the ſmall number of men who were 
employed to conquer ſuch vaſt regions, which, 
whatever advantage they might derive from. the uſe 
of gun-powder, they could never have done had 
the people been numerous. Of this aflertion one 
proof is, that, though the effects of gun-powder 
were as new and as terrible to the Negroes, as to the 
Americans, their nr has yet remained uncon- 
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quered, and themſelves uninſlaved; and the eaſe 
with which the invaders of America obtained pofleſ- 
ſion of it appears to me an irrefragable argument, 
that the country was thinly peopled, and, of conſe- 
quence, but recently inhaled. 

In the New Contingent, the temperature of the 
different climates is much more uniform than in the 
Old Continent ; and for this there are alſo ſeveral 
cauſes to be aſſigned. Under the torrid zone in 
America, it is by no means ſo warm as under the 
torrid zonè in Africa. The countries compre- 
hended under the former zone are, Mexico, New 
Spain, Peru, the land of the Amazons, Braſil, and 
Guiana. In Mexico, in New Spain, and in Peru, 
the heat is never very great, as of theſe countries the 
ſituation is prodigioufly elevated above the ordinary 
level of the earth; nor, in the hotteſt weather, does 
the thermometer ever mount ſo high in Peru, as it 
does in France. By the ſnow which covers the tops 
of the mountains the air is cooled; and as this cauſe, 
which is nothing more than an effect of the former 
one, has a ſtrong influence upon the temperature of 
the climate, ſo the inhabitants, inſtead of being 
black, or of a very dark brown, are only tawney. 
The land of the Amazons is exceedingly watery, 
and full of foreſts; and therefore the air is exceed- 
ingly moiſt, conſequently much more cool, than it 
would be in a country more dry, Befides, it is to 
be obſerved, that the eaſt wind, which blows con- 
ſtantly between the tropicks, does not reach Brafil, 
the land of the Amazons, or Guiana, without the 
intervention of a vaſt ſea; and from this it aſſumes 
a coolneſs which it afterwards communicates to all 
the oriental countries of equinoctial America. It is 
from this reaſon, as well as from their being ſo full 
of rivers and foreſts, their being expoſed to copious 
and continued rains, that theſe Parts of America are 
\ ſo exceedingly temperate, But when the eaſt "ow 

| | | after 
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-afterthaving traverſed the low countries of America, 


has reached Peru, its warmth becomes more confi- 
derable ; and therefore, were it not for its elevated 
fituation, and for the ſnow, by which the air is 
cooled, and by which the eaſt wind is deprived of all 
the warmth which it might have acquired in making 
its way thither, the heat would be greater in thar 
> country, than either in Brafil or in Guiana, Yet of 
this there is fill a ſufficiency to influence the colour 
of the inhabitants; evidently as it appears, that of 
thoſe who, by their fituation, are moſt expoſed to it, 
the colour is moſt yellow, and that, of thoſe who 
live ſheltered in the vallies, between the mountains, 
the ſkin is infinitely more fair. Befides, the wind 
which thus viſits the lofty Cordillere-mountains; 
muſt be reflected to a confiderable diſtance over 
the neighbouring countries, and diffuſe over them 
that coolneſs which it received from the ſnow that 
covers their tops; and from this ſnow itſelf, while 
it diſſolves, cold winds muſt neceflarily ariſe, All 
theſe cauſes concurring, therefore, to render the cli- 
mate of the torrid zone in America far leſs hot, it 
is not furprifing, that its inhabitants are not black, 
nor even brown, like thoſe under the torrid zone in 
Africa and in Aſia, where, as will preſently be ſeen, 
there is a wide difference of circumſtances. Whe⸗ 
ther we ſuppoſe, then, that the Americans have 
been from great antiquity naturalized in that coun- 
try, or that they have come thither more recently, 
as of their torrid zone the climate is temperate, they 
are, of courſe, not black. 
The uniformity in their mode of living is another 
reaſon, which J aſſigned for the little vamety to be 
Th found in the natives of America. As they were all 
ſavage, or, if civilized, very recently fo, they all 
naturally lived, or had lived, in the ſame manner, 
In fuppoſing that they had all one common origin, 
the races were diſperſed, without being . 
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each family formed a nation ſtill fimilar to itſelf, 
and Rearly funilar to the otherz, becauſe their cli- 
mate, and their food, were alſo nearly fimilar; and 
as they had no opportunity either to degenerate, or 
to improve, ſo they could not but remain conſtant- 
ty, and almoſt umverſally the fame. 

That their origin is the ſame with our own, I do 
not doubt, independently even of every theological 
argument; and, from the reſemblance of the Sa- 
vages of North America to the Oriental Tartars, 


there is ſufficient xeaſon to ſuppoſe them anciently 
ſprung from that eaple. The new diſcoveries | 
Which the Ruſhans have. made, on the other fide of 


Kamtſchatka, of ſeyeral territories, and iflands 
which extend even to a part of the Weſt Continent | 
of. Amenca, would leave no uncertainty as to the 
poſſibility of theeommunication, if theſe diſcove- 
ries ere oper authenticated, and if the territo- 


ries themlelyes wel in auy degree contiguous; But, 


even in the ſuppoſition, that, between theſe there 
are conſiderable ſpaces of ſea, is it not very poſſible, 


that there might have been men who: cxoſſed them, 


and who either went of themſelves in ſearch 
of thoſenew regions, or were drien upon them by 
bad weather? Between the Marana-iflands and 
Japan there is, perhaps, a greater interval of ſea 
than between any of the territories beyond Kamt- 
ſchatka; and thoſe of America; and yet the Ma- 
riana - iſlands are formd to be peopled with men, who 
could have come from no part but from the Eaſtern 
Continent. e . 

5 ed tobelieye, chere fore, chat the ſirſt men 
who ſet foot on America, landed on ſme ſpot north- 
ward of California; that by the e&ceIHHie cd of this 
climate they were obliged to remove to the more 
fouthern parts of their new. abode ; and that at firſt 
they ſettled in Mexico, and in Peru, whence they 


afterwards diffuſed themſelves over all the different 
| parts 


I TI am inclined 
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parts both of North and of South America. Mexico 
and Peru, I particularly mention, as theſe ought to 
be confidered as the moſt ancient territories of this 
continent, as well as thofe of moft ancient popula- 
tion; being not only the moſt elevated in fituation, 
but alſo the only ones in which the inhabitants were 
found connected together in ſociety. | 
With great probability may it alſo be preſumedz 
that the inhabitants of North America, of Davis's 
Straits, as well as of the northern parts of the land of 
Labrador, come from Greenland; between which 
country, and that of America, the only ſeparation 


is formed by theſe Straits, which are by no means 


very conſiderable. The ſimilarity between the Sa- 
vages of Davis's Straits, and thoſe of Greenland, we 
have very lately had occaſion to remark; and as for 
the manner in which Greenland might have been 
peopled, we may with ſufficient reaſon ſuppoſe, that 
the Laplanders paſled thither from Cape-Nord, the 
intermediate diſtance bcing only about one hundred 
and fifty leagues. Beſides, as the iſland of Iceland: 
is almoſt contiguous to Greenland; as it was in 
very ancient times inhabited, and actually frequent 
ed, by Europeans; and as the Danes had even form- 
ed colonies in Greenland, it is not wonderful that in 
this country there ſhould be found men, who, deri- 
ving their origin from thoſe Danes, were fair-haired 
and white-ſkinned. There is ſome probability, alſo, 
that the white men, who are found at Davis's 
Straits, derive their origin from theſe Europeans 
thus ſettled in Greenland; whence they might ca- 
fily have obtained a paſſage to America, by croſſing 
the little interval of fea, of which Davis's Strait 
1s formed. | 

In colour, and in figure, we meet not with a greater 
degree of uniformity in America, than of diverfity 
in Africa. From great antiquity has this part of 
the world been very copioufly peopled. Though 
the 
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the climate is ſcorching, it is yet, in different 
countries, of a very different temperature; nor 
as from the deſcriptions already given we have 
had an opportunity to remark, is there a greater af- 
finity between the manners of the different tribes of 
which thoſe countries are compoſed. From many 
concurrent cauſes, there ſubfiſts a greater variety 
among the human ſpecies in Africa, than in any 
other part. If, in the firſt place, we examine the 
difference in the temperature of the African coun- 
tries, we ſhall find, that, as the heat is not exceſ- 
ſive inBarbary,and in the whole of the territories near 
the Mediterranean ſea, ſo the men there are white, 
or only ſomewhat tawney. Thoſe territories are 
refreſhed, on one hand, by the air of the Mediter- 
ranean ſea ; and on the other, by the ſnow of Mount 
Atlas; and as they are, moreover, fituated in the 
temperate zone, on this fide of the tropic, ſo of all 
the tribes, whoſe ſituation is between Egypt and the 
Canary-iflands, the ſkin is only more or lets tawney. 
Beyond the tropic, and on the other fide of Mount 
Atlas; the heat becomes more violent, and the co- 
lour of the inhabitants afſumes a hue more dark, 
though till not black. Afterwards, in the ſeven- 
reenth or eighteenth degree of north latitude, we 
find Senegal and Nubia, of which the hear isexcefhye, 
and therefore the inhabitants are abſolutely black. 
In Senegal the thermometer riſes to the degree 38, 
while in France it very rarely riſes to the degree 303 
and in Peru, ſituated as it is under the torrid zone, 
it is almoſt always at the ſame degree, and is hardly 
ever known to paſs the degree 25. We are not in 
poſſeſſion of any obſervations made with the thermo- 
meter in Nubia ; but all travellers agree in repre- 
ſenting the heat of that country as exceſſive. From 
the ſandy deſerts, between Upper Egypt and Nubia, 
ſuch a degree of heat is communicated to the air, 
that the north wind of the latter actually ſcorches, 
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The eaſt wind alſo, which is uſually the prevalent 
wind between the tropics, does not reach Nubia till 
it has crofled the territories. of Arabia, and till it has, 
in conſequence, aſſumed a heat which the ſmall 
intervenient ſpace of the Red Sea is little ſufficient 
to temper. That the Nubians ſhould be black, there- 
fore, there is little cauſe to wonder; though indeed 
they are flill leſs ſo than thoſe of Senegal, where, as 
the eaſt wind cannot arrive till it has traverſed all the 
territories of Africa, in their utmoſt extent, the heat 
is neceſſarily rendered inſupportable. 

If we take in general, then, all that diſtrict of 
Africa, which is compriſed between the tropics, and 
in which the caſt wind blows more conſtantly than any 
other, we ſhall cafily conceive, that the inhabitants 
of all the weſtern coaſts. of this part of the world: 
muſt, and actually do, experience a degree of heat 
winch more great than thoſe of the eaſtern. coaſts ; as 
the eaſt wind reaches the latter with the freſhneſs 
which it receives in paſſing over a valt ſea, whereas, 
before 1t reaches the former, it aſſumes a burning 
heat, in traverſing the territories of Africa. Thus, 
therefore, the coaſts of Senegal, of Sierra-Liona, of 
Guinea, in a word, all the weſtern regions of 
Africa, which are ſituated under the torrid zone, are 
the hotteſt climates in the world; nor is it by any 
means ſo much ſo upon the eaſtern coaſts of Africa, 
at Moſambique, Mombaze, &c. 

I have not the ſmalleſt doubt, therefore, but that 
this is the reaſon that we find the real Negroes, in 
ather words, the blackeſt of all the black men, in 
the weſtern territories of Africa; and that, on the 
contrary, we find the Caffres, that is to ſay, black 
men of a hue more light, in the caſtern territories. 
The evident difference which ſubſiſts between theſe 
two ſpecies of blacks, proceeds from that of the 
heat of their climate, which is only very great in 
the caſtern, but exceſſive and intolerable in the 

"weſtern, 
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weſtern, parts of Africa. Beyond the tropic, on the 
ſouth fide, the heat is conſiderably diminiſned. 
This happens, not only from its fituation as to lati- 
tude, but from the point of Africa being con- 
tracted; and as that point is environed with the ſea 
on all ſides, the air is neceſſarily much more tem- 
perate than it could be in the middle of a continent. 
Thus does the colour of the inhabitants of this 
country begin to aſſume a fairer hue, and it is by na- 
ture even rather white than black. Nothing, in my 
opinion, affords a more convincing proof, that the 
climate is the principal cauſe of Yo variety in the 
human ſpecies, than the colour of the Hottentots; 
who could not polnibly be found leſs black, did 
they not enjoy a more temperate climate; and if to 
this fingle proof all thoſe different proofs are added, 
which may be derived from the circumſtances al- 
zeady laid down, no longer will a ſingle doubt re- 
main upon the ſubject. 

In this opinion we ſhall be the more confirmed, 
the more we examine all the other nations under the 
torrid zone, on the other fide of Africa. Of the in- 
habitants of the Maldiva-iſlands, of Ceylan, of the 
point of the peninſula of India, of Sumatra, of 
Malaca, of Bornco, of C elebes, of the Philippins, 
SC. as being all either ulands or peninſulas, the co- 
jour is exceedingly brown, though not abſolutely 
black. In thefe i the heat of the air is ren- 
dered more temperate by the ſea; nor can that heat 
de ever ſo great as in the interior parts, or on the 
weſtern coaſts of Africa, as neither the eaſt nor the 
weſt wind, which reign alternately in that part of the 
globe, can reach the territories of che Indian Archi- 
pelago, without paſſing over ſeas of an immenſe 
extent. As their heat is not exceſſive, therefore, 
all theſe iſlands are pcopled with men of a brown 
colour; but in New Guinea, or the land of the 
Papous, we again meet v ith men who arc black, 
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and * from the deſcriptions of travellers, ſeem 
to be abſolute Negroes, as the country they inhabit 
forms a continent to the eaſt, and as the wind to 
which they are expoſed is much more hot than' that 
which prevails in the Indian ocean. In New Hol- 
land, where, as it is more remote from the water, 
the heat of the climate is leſs great, we once more 
find people leſs black, and not unreſembling the 
Hottentots. Do not theſe N egroes, and theſe 
Hottentots, whom we meet with in the fame lati- 
tude, and at fo great a diſtance from the other 
Negroes, and from the other Hottentots, evince, 
that their colour depends ſolely and ultimately upon 
the heat of the climate ? That there was ever any 
communication between Africa, and this auſtral 
continent, it is impoſſible to ſuppoſe; and yet in 
both we find the fame ſpecies of men, becauſe in 
both we find circumſtances which may occaſion the 
ſame degrees of heat. 

From the animal creation we may obtain a farther 
confirmation of what has been above advanced. In 
Dauphiny, for example, it has been obſerved that all 
the hogs are black; and, on the contrary, that on 
the other fide of the Rhone, in Vivarais, where it is 
more cold than in Dauphiny, all the hogs are white. 
There is no probability, that the inhabitants of theſe 
two provinces ſhould have entered into an agreement 

to breed, the former none but black hogs, andthelat- 
ter none but white ones; ; and to me it appears, that 
this difference cannot ariſe but from the difference of 
the temperature of the climate, combined, perhaps, 
with that of the food of the animal. 

The Blacks, who have been found, though in very 
ſmall numbers, in the Philippin, and in a few 
other iſlands of the Indian ocean, ſeem to originate 
from the Papous, or Negroes of New-Guinea, 
whom the Europeans have not known much longer 
than half a century. Of this — Dampier diſ- 
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covered the moſt Eaſtern part in 1700, and gave it | 
the name of Mu- Britain; and though we are ſtill i 

norant of its extent, yet we know that, ſo far as has | | 

been hitherto diſcovered, it is not very populous. 

In thoſe climates alone, then, where every circum- 
ſtance combines to create a conſtant, and an invari- 
ably- exceſſive heat, do we meet with Negroes. | To 

the laſt degree neceſſary is this heat, not only to 
the production, but even to the preſervation, of Ne- 
groes; and in other places, where the heat, though 
violent, is not, however, comparable to the heat of 
Senegal, the new-born infants of N egroes are ſo ſuſ- 
ceptible of the impreſſions of the air, that there is a 
necefary for keeping them, during the firſt nine days, 
in apartments clotely ſhut, and exceedingly hot. 
If this precaution is omitted, and they are expoſed 
to the air the minute of their birth, a conyulfion in 7— 
the j jaw ſucceeds, of which, being prevented from re- 
ceiving any fuſtenance, they preſently die. 

In the hiſtory of the Academy of Sciences we 
read, that M. Littre, in diſſecting a Negro in 1702, 
remarked, that the point of the gland which was not 
covered with the prepuce, was black like the whole 
of the ſkin, and that the reſt, which was covered, 
was perfectly white. From this obſerration it is 
evident, that the action of the air 1s neceſſary, in or- 
der to produce the blackneſs of the ſkin in Negroes. 
Their children are born white, or rather red, like 
thoſe of other men; but, two or three days after the 

irth, the colour changes, they appear of a tawney 
yellow, which grows gradually more and more 
brown, and, by the ſeventh or eighth day, they are 
completely black. All children, it is known, have, 
two or three days after they come into the world, a 
kind of jaundice. In white children, the effect of 
this jaundice 1s e „land leaves no impreſſion 
pon the ſkin ; in Negro-chuadt en, on the contrary, 
| it 
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ãt gives a colour to the ſkin, which is never effaced, 
and which continues to grow-more and more black. 
M. Kolbe mentions his having obſerved, that 
the children of Hottentots, who are born 1 like 
thoſe of Europeans, become olive · coloured by the 
effect of this jaundice, which diffuſes itſelf over the 
kin, three or four days after the birth of the child, 
and which never diſappears afterwards. This jaundice, 
however, and the actual impreſſion of the air, ſeem 
to me to be only oceaſional cauſes of this blackneſs, 
and not the primary cauſe of it; ſince it is remark- 
ed, that the children of Negroes have, in the inſtant 
of theix birth, a blackneſs at the root of the nails, 
and in the. genital parts. The action of the air, and 
the jaundice, may indeed ſerve to extend this black- 
neſs ; but ſtill it is certain, that the principle of it is 
communicated to the children Ey their parents; that 
in whatever country a Negro may be born, he will 
be as black as if he had been born in his own coun- 
try ; and, that if there is any difference in the ſubſe- 
quent generation, it is ſo inſenſible, as never "ur 
to have been perceived. | 
From this circumſtance, however, we are not au- 
thoriſed to ſuppoſe, that, after a certain number of ge- 
nerations, the colour would not undergo a very 
ſenſible change. There is, on the contrary, every 
reaſon in the world to preſume, that, as it proceeds 
originally from the heat of the climate, and from 
the long-continued action of that heat, it would diſ- 
appear by little and little, by the temperature of 
a cold climate; and that, conſequently, were a few 
Negroes to be removed into a northern cquntry, | 
their deſcendants, at the eighth, tenth, or tweltth 
generation, would be much lets black than their an- 
ceſtors, and perhaps as white as the original natives 
of the cold climate, in which they might have fix- 
ed their reſidence. 


Many 
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Many have been the reſearches of anatomiſts, in 
— to determine in what part of the ſkin, the 
black colour of Negroes refides. Some pretend, 
that it is neither in the body of the ſkin, nor in the 
epidermis, but in the reticular membrane, which 
ts between the epidermis and the ſkin; that this 
membrane, though wathed, and held ever ſo long 
in warm water, does not, however, change colour ; 
and that, on the other hand, the ſkin, and the ſur- 
face of the ſkin, appear to be nearly as white as thoſe 
of other men. Doctor Towns, in his letter ad- 
dreſſed to the Royal Society of London, and a few 
other writers, maintain, that the blood is more black 
in Negrocs than in white men; a fact, which, though 
I have not myſelf had an opportunity to authenti- 
cate, I am yet inclined to admit, as I have re- 
marked, that, among ourſelves, of the men who are 
tawney, yellow, or brown, the blood is propor- 
tionally more black than that of others; and from 
this circumſtance the inference which the advocates 
for this opinion draw is, that the complexwn of the 
Negroes originates from the colour of their blood. 
Mr. Barrere, who ſeems to have examined the matter 
more narrowly than any other writer on the ſubject, 
ſays, as well as Mr. Winſlow, that the epidermis of 
Negroes is black; and that if, on examination, it 
appears white, it is by reaſon of its exceeding thin- 
neſs, and tranſparency. They alſo aſſure us, that 
their ſkin is of a reddiſh-brown, inzlining to 
black, | 

According to Mr. Barrere, this colour of the 
epidermis, and of the ſkin of Negroes, is produced 
by the bile, which in them is not yellow, but al- 
ways black as ink; of which he imagines he received 
a certain proof from the bodies of ſeveral Negroes 
which he had occafion to diſſęect at Cayenne. When 
the bile 1s diffuſed, it does indeed tinge the ſkin of 
white men of a yellow hue ; and it is probable, chat 
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With former were black, the latter would be Blick 
alſo. But, as when the overflow of the bile ceaſes} 
the ſkin recovers. its natural whiteneſs, fo; on this 
principle, there is a neceſſity for ſuppoſing, that; 

in the Negroes, there is always an overflow of bile, 
or at leaſt that, as Mr. Barrere himſelf obſerves, it 
is ſo abundant, as naturally to ſeparate itſelf in the 

idermis, Yn a quantity ſufficient to communicate 

this black colour. f 

After all, there is a probability, that the bile, and 
the blood, of Negroes are more brown than thoſe 
of white men, in proportion as their ſkin is more 
black. But one of theſe facts can never contribute 
to give an explanation of the cauſe of the other; for; 
if it is pretended, that it is the blood, or the bile, 
which, by its blackneſs, communicates this colour 
to the kin, then, inſtead of enquiring why the {kin 
of Negroes is black, we enquire-why their bile, 
or their blood is ſo; and thus, by deviating from 
the queſtion, we find ourſelves more than ever re- 
mote from the ſolution of it. For my own part, I 
own, I have always been of opinion, that the cauſe 
which renders a Spaniard more brown than a French- 
man, and a Moor than a Spaniard, is alſo the cauſe 
which renders a Negro more brown than a Moor. 
Ar preſent, however, we mean not to enquire in 
what manner this cauſe acts, but only to affure our- 
ſelves that it does act, and that its effects are the 
more conſiderable, and the more ſenſible, in propor- 
tion to the force, and to the continuance, N its 
action. 

Of the blackneſs of the ſkin the principal cauſe 
is the heat of the climate. When this heat is ex- 
ceſſive, as at Senegal, and in Guinea, the inhabi- 
tants are entirely black; when it is rather leſs vio- 
lent, as on the eaſtern coaſts of Africa, they are of a 
ſhade more light; when it begins to be ſomewhat. 
more temperate. as in Barbary, in Mogul, in Ara- 

Dia, 
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bia; &i they are only brown; and, in fine; when it 
is altogether temperate, as in Europe and in Aſia, 
they are white, and the varieties which are there re- 
marked; proceed ſolely from thoſe in the mode of 
living. All the Tartars, for example, are tawney, 
while the Europeans, who live in the ſame latitude, 
are white. Of this difference the reaſons ſeem to be; 
that the former are always expoſed to the air; that 
they have no towns, no fixed habitations; that they 
ſleep upon the earth; and in evety reſpect live 
coarſely and ſavagely. Theſe circumſtatices alone 
are ſufficient to render them leſs white than the Eu- 
ropeans; to whom nothing is wanting which may 
render life comfortable and agreeables Why are 
the Chineſe more white than the Tartars; whom 
they refemble in all the features of the viſage? It is 
becauſe they live in towns; becauſe they are civilized, 
becauſe they are provided with every expedient for 
defending themſelves from the injuries of the wea- 
ther, to which the Tartars are perpetually expoſed. 
When cold becomes extreme, however, it pro- 
duces ſome effects fimilar to thoſe of exceſſive heat; 
The Samoeids, the Laplanders, the Greenlanders, 
are very tawney; and it is even aſſerted, as we have 
already obſerved, that, among the Greenlanders, 
there are men as black as thoſe of Africa. Here 
we ſee, the two extremes meet; violent cold ws | 
violent heat ptoduce the fame effect upon the ſkin, | 
beeauſe theſe two eauſes act by one quality which 
they poſſeſs in common, Dryneſs is this quality; 
and as it is a quality of which intenſe cold is equal- 
ly productive as intenſe heat, fo by the former, as 
well as by the latter, the ſkin may be dried ups al- 
tered, and rendered as tawney as what we find it 
among the Laplanders, Cold commpteſſes, ſhrivels, 
and reduces within a narrow compaſs, all the pro- 
2 of nature; and thus it is that Py & 
the Laplanders, who are perpetually ex to a 
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the Fgours of the moſt piercing cold; the moſtdindi- 
nutive ef the human ſpecies. tg og ne, 
The möſt temperate climate is — the de- 
grees of forty and fifty. There we behold: che hu- 
mani form̃ in its greateſt! perfection; and there we 
onght to form our ideas of the real — natural co- 
our of man. Situated under this zone the civilized 
countries are, Georgia, Circaſſia, the Ukraine, Eu- 
fopeah” Turkey, Hungary, South Germany, Italy, 
Switzerland, France, and the North of Spain; of 
all which the inhabitants are the moſt beautiful, and 
the moſt ſhapely, in the world. 
As the firſt, and almoſt the ſole, cauſe of the co- 
Tour of mankind, we ought therefore to confider the 
climate; and though upon the ſkin, the effects of 
nouriſhment are trifling, when compared with thoſe 
of the air and foil, yet upon the form they are prodi- 
gious. Food which i is groſs, unwholeſome, or badly 
prepared has a ſtrong and a natural tendeney to produce 
a degeneracy in the human ſpecies; and in all coun- 
tries where the people fare wretchedly. they alſo 
took wretchedly, and are more ugly, and more defor- 
med than their neighbours. Even among ourſelves, 
the inhabitants of country places are more ugly than 
the inhabitants of towns; and I have often remark- 
ed, that, in one village, where poverty and di- 
ftrels were leſs prevalent than in another village of 
the vicinity, the- people of the former were, at the 
fame time, in perſon more — and 1 in viſage 
less ugly. 

The air and the ſoil have alfo great insbe not 
only on the form of men, but on that of animals, and 
of vegetables. Let us, after examining the peaſants 
who live on hilly grounds, and thoſe who live imboſom- 
edinthencighbouring valleys, compare themtogether, 
and we ſhalt find, that the former are active, nimble, 
_ well-ſhaped, and Rvely; the women, commonly 

handforne ; z that, * the latter, in pro- 
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portion as the ſoil, the air, and the water are more 
groſs and unrefined, are clumſy, badly proportion- 
cd, heavy, and ſtupid; the women almoſt withouʒt 
exception ugly e- 25 n 
Bring into France a ſtring of horſes from Spain, 
or ftom Barbary, and attempt to perpetuate their 
breed. The object is impracticable. From the 
very firſt generation, they begin to degenerate; 
and by the third or fourth, without an intermixtute 
with other races, they become downright French 
horſes. So ſtriking, then, is the influence of cli- 
mate, and of nouriſhment, upon the form of ani- 
mals, that the effects of either are poſitive and indubi- 
table; and though they are leſs ſudden, leſs appa- 
rent, and leſs ſenſible upon men, yet, from ana- 
logy, we muſt conclude, that they alſo extend to 
the human ſpecies, and that, in the varieties we find 
therein, they plainly manifeſt themſelves. 

From every circumſtance, therefore, may we ob- 
tain a proof, that mankind are not compoſed of ſpe- 
cies eſſentially different from each other; that, on 
the contrary, there was originally but one indivi- 
dual ſpecies of men, which, after being multiplied 
and diffuſed over the whole ſurface of the earth, 
underwent divers changes, from the influence of the 
climate, from the differeno of food, and of the mode 
of living, from epidemical diſtempers, as alſo from 
the intermixture, varied ad infinitum, of individuals 
more or leſs reſembling each other ; that, at firſt, 
theſe alterations were leſs confiderable, and confined 
to individuals; that, afterwards, from the continued 
action of the above cauſes becoming more general, 
more ſenſible, and more fixed ; they i, varie- 
ties in the ſpecies; that thefe varieties have been, 
and are ſtill, perpetuated from generation to genera- 
tion, in the ſame manner as certain deformities, and 
certain maladies, paſs from parents to their chil- 
dren; and that, in fine, as they would never . 
F JIZTOC 55 cen 
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been produced but by a concurrence of external 
and atcidental cauſes, as they would never have 
been confirmed and rendered permanent but by time, 
and by the continued action of theſe cauſes, ſo it is 
highly probable, that in time they would in like 
manner gradually diſappear, or even become dif- 
ferent from what they at preſent are, if ſuch cauſes 
were no longer to ſubſiſt, or if they were in any 
material point to vary, 
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CHAT,-1, 
Of the Nature of Animals. 
S it is by comparing things alone, that 


we are enabled to judge of them ; as, 
A indeed, the whole of our knowledge 
OR, turns upon the relations by which one 
R object differs from another; and as, if 
there exiſted no animals, the nature of the human 
being would be ſtill more incomprehenſible than 
it is; after having conſidered man in himſelf, ought 
we not to derive every aſſiſtance we can from 
this mode of compariſon ? Ought we not to exa- 
mine the nature of animals; to compare their or- 
ganiſation; to ſtudy the animal ceconomy in gene- 
ral in order thereby to make particular applications ; 
to mark the reſemblances; to ſeize the diffe- 
xrences; and, from the aſſemblage of theſe combi- 
nations, to derive fo much intelligence as clearly to 
diſtinguiſh the principal effe&s 6f living mechaniſm, 
and to make a farther progreſs in that important 
knowledge of which man himſelf is the object ? 
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Let us begin by fimplifying things, and ler Us 
endeavour to reduce, within its proper limits, a fuß | 
ject which at firſt view appears to be immenſe. The 
Properties which animals poſſeſs in cotnmon with 
matter, come not within our preſent confideration, 
at leaſt in an abſolute manner. The body of an 
animal has extenſion, weight, impenetrabiliry, and 
figure; is capable of being put in motion, or con- 
ſtrained to remain in one place, by the action, or 
by the refiſtance, of extraneous bodies. Theſe are 
Propertics which belong to matter jn genera) ; and 
as they by no means ſerve to characteriſe the nature 
of animals, ſo they ought only to be employed re- 
latively, as in comparing, for example, the ſize, 
the weight, the figure, &c. of one animal, with 
the fize, the weight, the figure, &c. of another 
animal. | 8 
In like manner we ought to ſeparate from the 
-atumal economy, properly ſo termed, ſuch facul- 
ties as are found equally to belong to the vegetable, 
and to the animal; as thoſe, for example, of re- 
Ceiving nouriſhment, of admitting of development, 
and of re- production. As in the claſs of animals 
we, moreover, comprehend a number of animated 
| beings, whoſe organiſation is highly different from 
- Ours, as well as from that of the animals who maſt 
; reſemble us in the compoſition of the hody; ſo, we 
ought to wave the confideration of this particular 
ſpecies of animal nature, and to confine ourſelves to 
the nature of thoſe animals to which we have evi- 
dently the greateſt affinity. By the animal acono- 
. my of an oyſter, for example, ſince it forms no part 
of our preſent enquiry, it would be abſurd, that our 
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attention ſhould in any degree be engage. 
But as the nature of man is ſuperior to that of 
animals, ſo of that ſuperiority it ought to be our 
ſtudy to demonſtrate the cauſe, and by clear and folid 
Proofs to eſtabliſh the preciſe degree ; in order that 
We 
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we may diſtinguiſh what belongs to man ſolely, from 
what belongs to him in common with an animal. 
Previous to our examination of the minute parts 
of the animal machine, and of the peculiar functions 
of each of thoſe parts, let us view the general reſult 
of this mechaniſm, and without attempting at firſt 
to reaſon upon cauſes, confine ourſelves to an eluci- 
dation and eſtabliſhment of effects. 81 
An animal has two modes of exiſtence: an ex- 
iſtence when in motion or awake, and an exiſtence 
when at reſt or aſleep; and theſe, while life laſts, 
ſucceed each other alternately. In the former ſtate, 
all the ſprings of the animal machine are in action: 
in the latter, there is only a part of them ſo; and 
this part, which is in action while the animal is 
aſleep, is alſo in action while it is awake, and is 
therefore of abſolute neceſſity, ſince it can in no 
reſpect exiſt without it. The latter is independent 
of the former, as it acts of itſelf; the former, on the 
contrary, depends on the latter, as it cannot exer- 
ciſe itſelf alone. The one is the fundamental part of 
the animal axconomy, fince it acts continually, and 
without interruption ; the other is a leſs eſſential 
part, ſince it never acts but by intervals, and alter- 
nately . e 
This firſt diviſion of the animal ceconomy appears 
to me natural, general, and well founded. An ani- 
mal which is aſleep, or at reſt, is a machine leſs com- 
plicated, and more eaſy to be examined, than an 
animal which is awake, or in motion. This, diffe- 
rence is eſſential, and is not a ſimple change of ſitu- 
ation, as in an inanimate body, which may equally. 
and indifferently be either at reft or in motion ; for 
in which ever of theſe ſtates an inanimate, body ma 
be, in that ſtate it will perpetually. remain, unlets 
conſtrained to quit it by ſome external power or re- 
ſiſtance. By its own powers, however, the animal 
changes its condition; and naturally, and without 
r mme 
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' conſtraint, it paſſes from repoſe to action, and frottt 
action to repoſe. The petiod for awaking returns 
as neceffarily as the period for fleeping, and both 
arrive independently of any foreign cauſe ; fince in 
either ſtate, the animal cannot exiſt but for à cer- 
tain time, and ſince an uninterrupted continuity of 
watchfulneſs, or of ſleep, of action or of reſt, would 
alike tend to ſtop the continuity of the vital motion. 
In the animal economy, therefore, we may di- 
ſtinguiſh two parts, of which the one acts perpetu- 
ally, and without interruption, and the other acts 
oply by intervals. In the action of the heart, and 
of the lungs, in an animal that breathes, and of 
the heart alone, in the fœtus, ſeems to conſiſt che 
former of theſe; as does the latter in the action of 
the ſenſes, and in the movement of the body, and 
of the members. | 1 
If we imagine beings - endowed by nature 
with only the firſt part of this animal œconomy; 
theſe beings, though neceſſarily deprived of ſenſe, 
and of progreſſive motion, would neceſſarily be ani- 
mated beings, and different in nothing from ani- 
mals that are aſleep. An oyſter, which appears to 
have no external movement, no external ſenſe, is a 
being formed to ſleep for ever. In this ſenſe a ve- 
getable is merely an animal that ſleeps; and in ge- 
neral the functions of every organiſed being, which 
is deſtitute both of ſenſe and of movement, may be 
compared to the functions of an animal, which, by 
its nature, is doomed to a perpetual ſleep. 725 
In animals a ſtate of fleep is not, then, an acci= 
dental ſtate, occaſioned by the greater or leſs exer- 
ciſe of their functions, while awake. It is, on the 
contrary, an eſſential mode of exiſtence, which 
feryes as a baſis to the animal economy. By fleep 
our exiftence begins; the fœtus ſleeps almoſt conti- 
nually ; and the infant is much more often aſleep 
chan it is awake. - | 
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Sleep, which ſeems to be a ſtate purely paſſive, 


| LEW 
vhich ſeems to be a ſtate reſembling that of death, 
is, on the contrary, then, the ſtate which a living 
animal firſt experiences, and is, as it were, th 
foundation of life; It is not a privation, an unni- 
hilation; it is a mode; a form, of exiſtence altoge- 
ther as real as, and more general than, any other. 
In this mode we exiſt; before we enjoy another ex- 
iſtence : in this mode all organiſed beings, void of 
ſenſe exiſt; in 4 ſtate of continual tiovement none 
exiſt; and of none it is found that the exiſtence 
. not partake, more or leſs, of this ſtate of 
repole. | I | 
Coufined to that part which acts ſolely and conti- 
nually, even the moſt perfect animal will not dppeat 
different to us from thoſe beings to which with re⸗ 
luctance we give the appellation of animal. As to 
external functions, we ſhall confidet it as near! 
upon a level with a vegetable; for, however dif- 
ferent may be the internal organiſation of an animal 
and a vegetable; the inferences we ſhall then neceſ- 
farily draw from either will be the ſame. They will 
each receive nouriſhment; they will each be found 
capable of growth, and of expanſion ; they will 
each poſſeſs certain principles of internal motion; 
they will each live like a vegetable; But of 'pro- 
Boe motion, of action, of ſentiment, they will 
be equally deſtitute; nor will they be endowed with 
any exteriot ſign, any apparent character, by which 
animal life may be diſtinguiſhed, | 
Let us, however, inveſt this internal part with a 
ſuitable enveloped cover; in other words, let us 
95 it ſenſe, and let us give it members. This 
one, animal life will preſently manifeſt irfetf 3 and 
the more this cover ſhall contain of feriſe, of mem- 
bers, and of other external parts, the more will the 
animal life appear to us perfect. It is by this cover, 
then, that animals differ from each other. The 
Vor. I. Q.q internal 
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internal part, which compoſe the foundation of the 
animal œconomy, belongs, without exception, to 
all-animals-; and in man, and in thoſe animals which 
haye fleſh and blood, it is, as to form, nearly the 
ſame. The external cover, however, is widely dif- 
ferent; and it is at the extremities of this cover 
that the greateſt differences ſubſiſt between the con- 
ſtruction of the human, and of the animal frame. 

In order, more clearly to elucidate this argument, 
let us compare the body of a man with the body of 
an animal; with that, for example, of a horſe or 
an ox. We ſhall then find, that in each the heart 
and the lungs, or, more generally to expreſs it, the 
organs of circulation, and of reſpiration, are nearly 
the ſame; but that the external part of the cover is 
highly different. The materials of which the ani- 
mal body is compoſed, though ſimilar to thoſe of 
the human body, vary, however, greatly as to num- 
ber, ſize, and poſition; and thereby the diffimili- 
tudes in their reſpective forms are rendered ve 

wide, Beſides, if we attend to it, we ſhall find that 
the greateſt differences are at the extremities, and 
that it is with reſpect to theſe extremities, that the 
body of a man differs chiefly from the body of an 
animal. In dividing the body into three principal 
parts, the trunk, the head, and the members; we 
find; that in the head and the members, which are 
the extremities of the body, conſiſts the moſt material 
difference between man and the animal. In conſi- 
dering afterwards the extremities of each of theſe 
three principal parts, we diſcover, that the greateſt 
difference in the trunk is at the upper end under the 
extremity of that part; fince, in man, there are, at 
the upper extremity, clavicles, which in the gene- 
rality of animals are wanting. In like manner, at 
the under extremity. of the trunk of the animal, there 
is a certain number of exterior vertebre, by which 
à tail. is formed to it; and at that extremity of the 
3 | | _ human 
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human body there are no ſuch vertebtæ to be found 
The inferior extremity of the head alſo, as the jaw. 
bones, and the upper extremity of the head, as the 
bones of the forehead, differ prodigiouſly in man 
and in the animal; the jaw-bones of the latter being, 
at leaſt in the majority of the animal fpecies, very 
long, and the bones of the forehead, on the contra- 
ry, very ſhort. Finally, by comparing the mem- 
bers of an animal with the members of a man, we 
perceive, ſtill more plainly, that it is at the extre- 
mities they differ moſt; no two things, in fact, bear- 
ing a ſtronger reſemblance to each other, than they 
do, at the very firſt glance, the hand of a man, and 
the foot of a horſe, or of an ox. 1,573 1 nn 
If we take the heart, then, for the center in the 
animal machine, we ſhall find that, in the ceconomy' 
of that part, and of the other parts adjacent to it 
there is a perfect reſemblance between man and the 
animals; but the more we remove from this center, 
the more they become conſiderable; and when, in 
the center itſelf there is found any difference, then 
the animal is infinitely" more different from man; 
it is, as it were, of another nature, and poſſeſſes 
nothing in common with the animals which we are 
now conſidering. In the majority of inſects, fot 
example, there is a peculiar organiſation of this 
rincipal part of the animal economy. Iuſtead of 
eart and lungs, they are found to have parts which 
as being in like manner ſubſervient to the vital fanc- 


tions, have been conſidered as analagous to thoſe 
viſcera, but which in reality widely differ from them, 


not more in their ſtructure, than in the reſult of their 
action; and therefore are inſects to the laſt degree, 
different, not only from man, but from all other 
animals. A minute difference in this center of the 
animal œconomy is always accompanied with a difter- 


ence inſinitely more great in the exterior parts. The 


tortoiſe, whoſe heart is of a peculiar conformation, 
2507 | 18 
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is alfa a very extraordinary animal; nor daes it re- 
ſemble any other animated being. fs 


In confidering man, quadruped-animals, birds, 


7 5 7 animals, fiſhes, amphibious animals, rep- 
tiles, &c; what prodigious variety do we find in the 
figure, in the proportion of the body, in the number 
and pofition of the members, in the ſubſſance of the 
fleſh, of the bones, of the faguments ! Quadrupeds 
have it may be ſaid generally, tails and horns ;. nor 
are the extremities of their body fimilar to thoſe of 
man: cetaceous animals live in another element; 
and though they are multiplied by a mode of genera- 
tion fimilar to that of quadrupedes, yet they differ 
greatly from them in form, having no inferior ex- 
tremities: birds ſeem to differ from them ſtill more 
by their beak, their feathers, their wings, and their 
| Propagatiop by eggs: fiſhes and amphibious ani- 
Hake are yet fatther removed from the human form: 
reptiles have no members, In the whole exterior 
_ covering there is the greateſt diverſity ;| and, on the 
"Contrary, their interior conformation. is nearly the 
; füge they have all a heart, a liver, a ſtomach, in- 
- teſtines, organs for generation; and theſe ought to 
be confidered as parts of all others to be moſt eſſen- 
tial to the animal economy, fince of all others they 
are the moſt fixed and certain, and the leaſt ſubject 

to variety. ä 
But it is to be obſerved, that, even in the envelope, 
or cover, there are alſo ſome 2 more fixed and 
certain than others. Of the ſenſes, certain ones in 
Particular, none of the animals we now confider arg 
diveſted. In treating of the ſenſe in general, we 
have explained in what manner they may be capable 
of the touch. The nature of their ſmell, and of 
their ſmell we know not, but we are aſſured that 
they all enjoy the ſenſe of ſeeing, and perhaps that 
of hearing alſo. The ſenſes may be | conſidered, 
+ en, as another eſſential part of the animal cecbno- 
my, as well as the brain and its appendages, 1808 
| ED which, 
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which they exerciſe their firſt action. In 
themſelves, which differ ſo much from in the centre 
of the animal œconomy, there is a part in the head. 
analogous to the brain, and there are ſenſes, of which 
the HR, thoſe of other animals; and 
of theſe, ſuch as ſeem to be deprived of them, as 
oyſters, for example, ought to be conſidered as. de- 
mi-animals, as beings which fill up an intermediate 
(page between the animal and the vegetable king- 
doms. | | be, 
The brain and the ſenſes form then a ſecond part 
eſſential to the animal ceconomy ; and as the heart 
is the center of the interior part of the animal, ſo is 
the brain the center of the cover, or the exterior 
part. In like manner as the heart and all the interior 
part communicate with the brain, and with all the 
exterior cover, by means of the blood veſſels; the 
brain communicates with the heart, and with all the 
interior part, by means of the nerves. The union 
appears to be intimate and reciprocal; and though 
of theſe two organs the functions are abſolutely diffe- 
rent from each other when conſidered apart, yet, 
they can never be ſeparated without occaſioning the 
inſtant death of the animal. ru 
\..The heart, and the whole interior part, act conti- 
nually, without interruption, and, as it were, me- 
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which; in fact, the ſenſes derive. their origin, and on 
5 > 5 7 pas 4 


chanically, and independently of any exterior;cauſe; 


the ſenſes, on the contrary, and the whole exterior 


aj Pang nk only by alternate intervals, when affected 


y okjects from without. Objects act upon theſcnſes, 
the ſenſes modify this action, and carry the impreſſion 
modified into the brain, where it becomes what, we 
term ſenſation... In conſequence of this impreſhon, the 
brain acts on the nerves, and communicates to them 
the motion it has received; and this motion it is 


which produces progreſſion, and all the other ex- 
tterior actions of the body, and of the members, of 
the animal. Whenever a cauſe acts upon a body, we 


know 
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no that the body alſo acts upon the cauſe, by its 
re- action in the preſent inſtance, the object acts up- 
on the animal by the mode of the ſenſes, and x 
animal re-aCts upon the object by its exterior move- 
ments. In general, action is the cauſe, and re- 
action is the effect. 

It may, perhaps, be ſaid, that here the effect i 1s not ; 
proportioned tothe cauſe ; that, i in ſolid bodies which 
follow the laws of mechaniſm, the re: action, is al- 
ways equal to the action; but that, in the animal 
body, it appears that the exterior movement, or the 
reaction, is incomparably greater than the ac- 
tion, and that, of conſequence, the progreſſive, and 
other exterior movements ought not to be confide- 
redas ſimple effects of the impreſſion of objec upon # 
the ſenſes. b 

To this objection it is eaſily replied; that it, in 

certain caſes and in certain circumſtances, effects 
appear to us proportioned to their cauſes; there is 
in Nature a number infinitely more great of caſes, 
and of circuraſtances, of which the effects bear 
no kind of proportion to their apparent cauſes; by 
a ſingle ſpark of fire a magazine of powder is fet 
in a flame, and a citadel is blown up; by electricity 
a ſlight friction produces a violent ſhock- which is 
felt f. in the ſame inſtant, at prodigious diſtances, and 
which by being divided or diffuſed, if ſo far from 
being weakened, that a thouſand perſons touchin 
each other, or joining hands, are almoſt as — 2 
affected by it, as if the ſhock had been confined to 
each of them individually. It ought not; then, to 
be thought extraordinary, that a flight po ven 
upon the ſenſes ſhould be capable 'of producing in 
the animal body a violent re-action, and auld, 
maniteſt itſelf by exterior movements. 
The cauſes which we are qualified to ee 
and the quantity of whoſe effects we can, of conſe- 
. preciſely eſtimate, are leſs numerous _ 
tho 
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thoſe whoſe qualities eſcape us, whoſe mode of a 
tion is unknown to us, and of whoſe proportional 
relation with their effects we are; for theſe very rea» 
ſons entirely ignorant. In order to aſcertain a cauſe, 
it is neceflary that that cauſe ſhould be fimple, that 
it ſhould be always the ſame, that its action ſhould” 
be uniform, or which in effect is the ſame, that it 
ſhould be only variable according to ſome law with 
which we are exactly acquainted. Now in Nature 
effects, for the moſt part, depend on a number of 
cauſes differently combined; on cauſes whoſe action 
varics, on cauſes whoſe degrees of activity ſeem to 
be determined by no rule, no eſtabliſhed law, and of 
which conſequently we can only form a conjectural 
eſtimate, in endeavouring to approximate the truth, 
by the means of probabilities. | 
I pretend not, then, to aſſert as a demonſtrated 
truth, that the progreſſive movement, and the other 
exterior movements of the animal are cauſed folely 
by the impreſſion of objects upon the ſenſes. _ As a 
thing likely, and, in my opinion, founded on juſt 
principles of analogy, I mention it entirely. I fee, 
for example, that in Nature all organiſed. beings 
which are deſtitute of ſenſe are likewiſe deſtitute of 
mere motion; and that all thoſe which poſſeſs 
theſe qualities, poſſeſs alſo the active quality of mo- 
ving their members, and of changing place. I ſee 
moreover that this action of objecks upon the ſenſes 
frequently without the ſmalleſt interruption of the 
will, puts the animal inſtantly in motion; and that, 
when it is the will which determines the motion, the 
will itſelf is always excited by the ſenſation which 
reſults from the preſent impreſſion of objects upon 
the ſenſes, or from the recollection of ſome antece- 
dent imprefhon. | „ T9000 en 
Leet us, to illuſtrate theſe obſervations, briefly 
analiſe the phyſical principles of our actions. 
When, through the medium of whatever ſenſe, an 
Won 5 object 
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object ſtrikes us, when the ſenſation which it pro- 
duces is agrecable, and when it creates à defire, this 
defife muſt have a relation to ſome of our qualities, 
and to ſome of our modes of enjoyment; The ob- 
ject we cannot defire, but in order to fee it, in order 
to taſte it, in order to hear it, in order to ſmell it, 
or in order to touch it. We deſire it merely that 
we may ſatisfy more fully the ſenſe with which we 
perceived it, or that we may fatisfy ſome other ſenſe 
at the fame time ; in other words, that we may ren- 
der the firſt ſenſation ſtill more agreeable, of that 
we may excite another ſenſation. This is a new 
manner of enjoying the object; for if, in the mo- 
ment itſelf that we perceive it, we could enjoy it 
fully, and —_ all the ſenſes at once, we would 
have nothing to deſire. The fource of defire, then, 
is, our being badly fituated with reſpect to the ob- 
jet we have perceived; our being either too far 
from it, or too near to it. This being the cafe, we 
naturally change our fituation, becauſe at the ſame 
time that we perceive the object, we likewiſe per- 
ceive che diſtance, or the proximity which renders 

our fituation incommodious, and which prevents us 
from obtaining a full enjoyment of it. From the 
impreſſion which the object produces upon our ſenſes, 
then, does the motion we make in conſequence of 
the defire, and does the defire itſelf, ſolely 
proceed. 

An object which we have perceived by the eyes, 
and which we deſire to touch, if within our reach, 
we ſtretch forth our arms, in order to obtain, and if 
at a diſtance from us, we put ourſelves in motion, 
in order to approach. A man deeply immerſed in 
thought, if he is very hungry, and he obſerves a 

tece of bread before him, will he not ſeize it; will 
be not even carry it to his mouth, and eat it, with- 
out perceiving that he has done ſo? Theſe move- 
ments are a neceſſary conſequence of the firſt im- 


preſſion 
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preſſion of objects, and would never fail to ſucceed. 
this impreſſion, if other intervening impreſſions did 
not ofteh oppoſe this natural effect, either by weak 
ening, or by deſtroying the action of the firſt im- 
rreſhon. n 5 345 43 a Nun 
: An organiſed, being void of ſenſe ; for example, 
an oyſter, whoſe ſenſe of feeling is probably very 
imperfect; is a being, then, deprived, not only of 
Yrogreffive motion, but even of all ſentiment and 
2 5 ſince either of theſe would produce 
deſire, and would be manifeſted by the exterior 
movement That ſuch beings are abſolutel di- 
veſted even of a ſenſe of their exiſtence, I will not 
aſſert; but at leaſt it may be ſaid that their ſenſe of 
it is in a high degree imperfect, ſince they have no 
perception of the exiſtence of other being. 
It is the action of objects upon the ſenfes, there- 
fore, which creates deſire, and it is deſire which ꝓro- 
duces progreſhve motion. In order to render this 
truth ſtill more ſenſible, let us ſuppoſe a man, Who, 
in the very inſtant that the will incites him to ap- 
proach an object, finds himſelf ſuddenly deprived of 
the members neceſſary to this action. Take from 
him the legs, and he will endeavour to walk upon 
his knees ; take from him the knees and thighs, and 
he will endeavour to walk upon his hands; take 
from him the hands and the arms, and he will crawl, 
he will employ the whole powers of his body, he 


will derive every poſſible aid from the flexibility of 


the vertebræ, in order to put himſelf in motion; re- 
duce his body to a phyfical point, to a globular 
atom, and, provided the defire ſtill ſubſiſts, he will 
exert his whole ſtrength in order to change his ſitu- 
ation. The exterior and progreſſive movement des. 
pends not, then, upon the organization and figure & 
the body and members; fince, whatever may be the 
exterior conformation of any being, that being can- 
Vor. I, R r FT not. 
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not fail to have the power to move itſelf, — 
it has ſenſes, and a deſire to gratify them. 

On this exterior organization, indeed, depends 
the facility, the quickneſs, the direction, the conti- 
nuity, &c. of motion; but the cauſe, the princi- 
Fo: the action, the determination, originate folely 

om the deſire occaſioned by the impreſſion of objects 

on the ſenſes. Let us ſuppoſe, for example, a 
man, who, though his exterior conformation re- 
mains ſtill the ſame, is bereaved, however ſucceſ- 
ſtvely, of alt his fenſes; if depriv ed of fight, he will 
not change his ſituation, in order to ſatisfychis eyes; 
if ſounds make no impreffior- upon him, he will not 
advance to hear; nor, if his olfactory powers are 
deſtroyed, will he make the ſmalleſt motion, in order 
to enjoy an agreeable odour, or to avoid a difagreea- 
ble one. Thus it is alfo with the touch and the 
taſte : if theſe two feriſes are no longer ſuſceptible of 
impreſſion; he will not act, in order to gratify them; 
he will remain perpetually at reſt; and though, by 
his exterior conformation, he may be perfectly of 
motion, and of action, he yet will de huge, ae of 
either. 

The natural wants, as for example; tun of recei- 
ving nouriſhment, are interior mov ements, of which 
the impreſſions create deſire, appetite, and even ne- 
ceſſity. By theſe interior movements, then, exte- 
rior movements are produced in the animal; and 
provided he is not deprived of all the exterior ſen- 
ſes, provided he has a ſenſe relative to his wants, he 
will act in order to ſatisfy them. Want is not de- 
ſire; it differs from it, as the cauſe differs from the 
effect; nor can it produce it without the concurrence 
of the ſenſes. © Ev ery time that the animal perceives 
ſome object, relative to its wants, defire or action 
begins, and action follows. | i 

As exterior objects to exerciſe their action upon 
the ſenſes, it is neceſſary that the action ſhould pro- 

duce 
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duee ſome effect; and this effect we ſhould readily 
conceive to be the movement of the animal, if on 
each ocoaſion that its ſenſes are ſtruck in the ſame 
manner, the ſame effect, the ſame movement always. 
followed. 11; apes t 

But how ſhall we comprehend. that. modification, 
of the action of objects upon the animal, Which 
creates appetite or loathing? FEI] ) hall we con- 
ceive what it is that operates beyond che, ſenſes, in 
the intervenient period between the action of, abjects, 
and the action of the animal; an operation ig Which, 
nevertheleſs, conſiſts the principle of the determinar. 
tion of motion, ſince it changes and modifies the 
action of the animal, and renders it ſametimes null 
notwithſtanding the impteſſion of objects 37 Arif 

This queſtion is the lets caſy to be reſolved, as, 
being by our nature different from animals, the ſoyl 
has a ſhare in the greateſt part of ore movements, it, 
not in all of them without exception, and as to diſ- 


tinguiſh the effects of the action of this ſpiritual ſub- 


ſtance, from thoſe which are produeed hy the powers, 
of our material being alone, is an object of very 
great difficulty, and of which we can form no judg- 
ment but by analogy, and by a compariſon of our, 
actions with the natural operations of animals. But 
as man alone 48 poſſefſed of this ſpiritual; ſubſtance, 
and as it is by it alone that he thinks and reflects 3 as 
the animal, on the contrary, is a being altogether 
material, which neither thinks nor reflects, and which, 
nevertheleſs acts, and ſeems to determine, we cannot 
doubt but that the principle of the determination of. 
motion is in the animals, an eſſect altogether mecha- 
nical, and abſolutely dependent upon its organiſation. 

I conceive, then, that in the animal, the action of 
objects upon the ſenſes produced another action upon 


the brain, which I confider as an interior and a gene- 


ral ſenſe, which receives every impreſſion that the ex- 
terior ſenſes tranſmit to it. This internal ſenſe 1s not 
ä only 
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only capable of being agitated by the action of the 
ſenſes, and of the exterior organs; but alſo of retain- 
ing for a length of time the agitation which this action 
uees; and in the continuity of the agitation con- 
ſiſts the impreſſion, which 1 is more or leſs, deep in pro- 
portion, as the agitation is more or leſs dirable. 
In the» firſt place, then, the interior ſenſe differs 
from the exterior ſenſes, in the property which it has 
of receiving generally all impreſſions, of whatever 
nature they may be. By the exterior ſenſes, on the 
other hand they are received particularly, and merely 
as they relate to their conformation ; the eye, for 
Example, — no more agitated, or affected by 
| Pd, than the ear is by light. In the ſecond 
8 this inferior ſenſe differs from the exterior 
ſes, by the duration of the agitation which is pro- 
duced by the action of the exterior cauſes; but in 
every other reſpect they are of the ſame nature. The! 
interior ſenſe of the — (and its exterior ſenſes; 
may may be included in the deſcription) is an or- 
gan an effecx of machiniſm, a ſenſe wholly material. 
We have, like the animal, this material ſenſe; and 
we poſſeſs moreover a ſenſe of nature highly ſuperior 
and different, which refides in the ſpiritual be, 
and which animates and guides us. 

The brain of the animal is, therefore, an internal 
ſenſe, which receives without diſtinction, all the im- 
prefſions which the external ſenſes tranſmit to it; in 
other words, all the agitations which are produced by 
the action of objects. Theſe agitations continue 
and ſubſiſt much longer in this internal ſenſe than in 
the external ſenſes; a truth which we will eaſily con- 
ceive, if we remark that even in the latter there is a: 
very ſenſible difference in the duration of their agita- 
tions. The agitation which the light produces in | the, 
eye, than that which is produced in the ear by ſound ; 
of which in order to obtain indubitable proofs, We 
have only to reflect on certain well-known mu” 

When 
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When ave whirl with velocity a lighted coal, or when 


we ſet fire to a rocket, the firſt forms in our eyes a cir - 


cle of fire, and the laſt a long track of flame, Theſe. 
appearances are known to proceed from the continu- 
ance of the agitation which the light produces upon 
the viſual organ, and from our ſeeing” at the fame; 
time both the firſt and the laſt'1 of the coal or 
rocket, Now there muſt be a ſenſible time between 
the firſt and the laſt impreſſion. Let us aſcertain this 
interval, and ſay, that it requires half a ſecond, or 
only a quarter of a ſecond,” before the lighted coal 
can have deſcribed its circle, and returned to the 
ſame point of circumference, This being the caſe,, 
the agitation occaſioned by the light laſts balf a ſo- 
cond, or a quarter of a ſecond at leaſt, Q much 
ſhorter duration,” however, is the agitation Which is, 
produced by found, We may hear diftin&ly, either: 
the ſame ſound three or four times, or three or four: 
ſucceſſive ſounds, in the ſpace of a quarter of a ſes, 
cond, and ſeven or eight in half a ſecond; the laſt, 
im preſſion being diſtinct, ſeparate, and not confound-' 
ed with the firſt. In the eye, on the other hand, the 
firſt and the laſt impreſſion ſeem to be without inter- 


miſſion; and for this reafon it is, that a ſeries of co» 


lours ſucceeding each other with-as much * rapidity as 
ſounds, a confuſion neceſſarily takes place, and we. 
are by no means affected in a diſtinct manner as by a 
{eries of ſounds. 

On ſufficient grounds, then may we preſume, 
thas the duration of the agitations is much longer in 
the interior ſenſe, than in the exterior ſenſes; ſince, 
even in ſome of the latter, the agitation laſts lon- 
ger than in others, as we have already ſhewn with re: 
ſpect to the eye, whale agitations are more durable 
than thoſe of the ear, It is on this account, that the 
impreſſions which the former tranſmits to the interior. 
ſenſe, are more ſtrong than thoſe tranſmitted by the 


latter; and that we repreſent to ourſelves the things 
: which 
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which we have ſeen much more forcibly than thoſe 
which we have heard. It is even ſound, that of all 
rhe ſenſes, the eye is that in which the agitations are 
moſt durable, and in which, of conſequence, though 
ſeemingly they are more explicit, the ſtrongeſt im- 
preffions are formed. This organ ſcems indeed to 
Partake in a ſuperior degree of the interior organs; a 
&, of which # proof might be adduced from the 
1 of nerv es belonging to it, which are almoſt 
$ numerous” as thoſe of the ſenſes of hearing, fmel- 
Ung, and taſting put together. t | 
| Five eye may therefore be confidered as a continua- 
don of the interior ſenſe. It is indeed, as in a pre- 
ceding page we obſerved, nothing more than one 
large nerve expanded a prolongation of the organ, in 
which reſides the interior ſenſe of the animal. That 
in its nature there ſhould be a greater affinity to this 
internal ſenſe, is not then ſurpriſing; and, in effect, 
not only are its agitations more durable, but its pro- 
erties more eminent, than thoſe of the other ſenſes, 
and fimilar to thoſe of the internal ſenſe, | 
The eye repreſents outwardly the inward impreſ- 
fions. Like the internal ſenſe, it is active, and ex- 
prefles the defire which the object that it was ſtruck 
with excited. All the other ſenſes, on the contrary are 
almoſt wholly paſſive : they are organs merely, which 
are formed for the reception of exterior impreſ- 
fions, but which, being incapable to retain them, 
are ſtill leſs fo to reflect them outwardly, With re- 
ſpect to the eye, it reflects, becauſe it retains them; 
and it retains them becauſe the impreſſions it re- 
ceives are durable, and not, like thoſe of the other 
ſenſes, produced and annihilated almoſt in the ſam 
inſtant. * 
When with violence however, and for a length of 
time, any ſenſe whatever is agitated, the agitation 
ſabfiſts much longer than the action of theſe exte- 
ror objects, If the eve is ſtruck with a light toa 
m_— ſtrong, 
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ſtrong / if it is fixed too long upon one object, and 
if, at the ſame” time, the colour of that object is 
rather dazzling, it receives an impreſſion ſo deep 
and ſo durable, that it afterwards applies the image 
of that object to every other object. If we look at 
the fun an inſtant, for feveral minutes, for ſeveral 
hours, and ſometimes even for ſeyeral days after, we 
ſhall ſee the disk of the ſun ùpon every other ob- 
Jet, When the ear has been agitated for a few 
hours fucceffively by the ſame muſical air, or by 
ſtrong ſounds, which may have attracted the attention, > 
as thoſe, for example, of hautboys, or of bells, the * 
agitation ſubfiſts, we continue to hear bells and haut- 
boys, the impreffion ſometimes laſts for ſeveral days, 
and 15 never effaced, but by degrees. In like man- 
ner, when theß fmell and the taſte have been affect- 
ed by a very ſtrong odour, and by a very dilagreea-, 
bly favour, this odour, and this favour we retain for 
a confiderable time after; and in times when we ex- 
erciſe too much the touch upon the ſame object; 
when, for inſtance, we violently apply to any part of 
our body an extraneous ſubſtance ; the impreſſion 
likewiſe ſubſiſts for ſome time, and we ſeem ſtil} 
to touch, and be touched. 7 | 
All the ſenſes poſſeſs then}, the faculty of re- 
taining in one degree or other, the impreſſions of 
exterior cauſes, while the eye poſſeſs it in a degree ſtill 
greater than any. The brain-alſo, in which reſides 
the internal ſenſe of the animal eminently enjoys this 
property; and not only does it retain the impreſſions 
which it has received, but propagate the action of 
them, by communicating the agitations to the nerves. 
The organs of the exterior ſenſes, the brain 
which is the organ of the interior ſenſe, the ſpinal 
marrow, and the nerves, which are diffuſed over every 
part of the animal body, ought to be confidered as 
forming one continuous ſubſtance, as an organic 
machine, in which the ſenſes -are the parts act- 
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ed upon by the exterior powers. The brain is 
the hypomoction; or the mais of defence, and the 
nerves are the parts which the action of the powers 
puts in motion. e 4. | 
But what renders this machine ſo different from 
other machines is, that the hypomoction is not only 
capable of reſiſtance, and of re- action, but is itſelf 
active, becauſe it retains for a long time the agitation 
which-it has received ; and as this interior organ, the 
brain; and the membranes which ſurround it, has great 
capacity and ſenſibility, it may receive, at onetime, a 
number of ſucceſſive agitations, and retain them in the 
order in which they were received, becauſe each im- 
preſſion only agitates a part of the brain, and becauſe 
the ſucceſſive impreſſions agitate the ſame part diffe- 
rently, and may likewiſe agitate the neighbouring 
and contiguous parts. ICE 
Should we ſuppoſe an animal which had no brain, 
but which had an exteriar of great ſenfibility and ex- 
tenſion ; an eye, for example, of which the retina, or 
tunicle, was as extenſive as that of the brain, and 
had, at the ſame time, like the. brain, the property of 
retaining for a long ſpace, the impreſſions which it 
might receive; it is certain, that, with a ſenſe like 
this, the animal would ſee at one and the ſame time, 
not only the objects with which it might be then ac- 
tually ſtruck, but alſo thoſe with which it might have 
been ſtruck before; becauſe, in this ſuppoſition, 
the agitations ſtil} ſubſiſting, and the capacity of the 
retina being ſufficient for their reception in dif- 
ferent parts, it would perceive equally, and at 
the ſame time, both the firſt and the laſt images: 
and ſeeing thus the paſt and the preſent with one 
glance, it would be determined mechanically to 
perform this on that action, in conſequence of 
the 3 force, and of the greater or leſs num- 
ber of agitation produced by the images which re- 
late, or are contrary, to this determination. If the 
: number 
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number of images proper to create an appetite; ſur- 


paſſes that of images proper to create a diſguſt,” or 
loathing, the animal will be neceſſarily determined 
to make a movement, in order to ſatisfy that appe- 
tite; and if the number, or the force, of the ima 
of the former are equal to the number, or the force, 
of the images of the latter, the animal will remain 
undetermined, and in an equilibrium between theſe 
two equal powers; nor will he make any movement, 
either to obtain or to avoid. This, I ſay, he will 
do mechanically, and without the ſmalleſt inter- 
vention of memory; for as the animal ſees at the 
ſame time all the images, they, of conſequence, all 
act at the ſame time. Thoſe which have an affinity 
to appetite and deſire, unite with, and counteract, 
'thoſe which have an affinity to antipathy and diſ- 
guſt; and it is by the preponderance, or rather 
the exceſs, of the force, and of the number, of 
either, that the animal is neceſſarily determined to 
act in this or in that manner. 150 | 
From what, has been already advanced, it is evi- 
dent, that in the animal, the interior ſenſe differs in 
nothing from the interior ſenſes but in the property 
which the former has of retaining the agitations, the 
impreſſions, which it has received; a property, by 
which alone all the actions of animals may be ex- 
plained, and ſome idea obtained of what 
within them; a property, by which likewiſe may 
not only be demonſtrated the eſſential and infinite 
difference, which neceſſarily ſubſiſts between them 
and us, but may alſo be diſtinguiſned in what re- 
ſpects they are actually ſimilar. 10 | 
Though in animals, the ſenſes are exquiſite, yet, 
generally-ſpeaking, they are not all ſo perfect as in 
man; and it is to be obſerved, that, in the former, 


the excellences of the ſenſes do not follow the ſame - 


order as in the latter. The ſenſe which has the 
ſtrongeſt affinity to thought, and to knowledge, is 
1. Vor. 1 8 the 
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the touch; and this ſenſe, as in treating of the 
ſenſes in general we have already evinced, is enjoyed 
by man in greater perfection than by animals. That 
which has the firongeſt affinity to inſtinct, and to 
appetite, is the ſmell; à ſenſe, in the enjoyment of 
which man muſt acknowledge an infinite inferiority. 
In man, then, the tendeney is greater to know- 
ledge than to appetence, and in the animal it is 
greater to appetence than to knowledge. In the 
former, che firſt ſenſe in point of excellence, is the 
touch, and the laſt is the ſmell!: in the latter, on 
the contrary, the ſmell is the firſt, and the touch is 
the laſt; and this difference correſporids with the 
nature of each. The ſenſe of ſeeing is at beſt un- 
certain, nor can it contribute to knowledge, but by 
the aid of the touch; and therefore the ſenſe of 
ſeeing is in itſelf more imperfect, or rather js leſs 
capable of acquiring perfection, in the animal than 
in man. The ear, though its conformation is, per- 
haps, as perfect in the former as in the latter, is, 
however, of much leſs ufe to the animal, from the 
want of ſpeech, which in man is an appendage to 
the ſenſe of hearing. It is alſo in man an organ of 
communication, an organ which renders hearing an 
active ſenſe; whereas, in the animal, hearing is a 
ſenſe almoſt entirely paſſive. Man, then, enjoys the 
ſenſes of feeling, of feeing, and of hearing more 
perfect, and the ſenſe of ſmelling more imperfect, 


than the animal; and as the taſte is an interior 


ſmell, as it has alſo a ſtronger relation to the appe- 
tite than any of the other ſenſes, there is a ſufficient 
probability to ſuppoſe, that the animal enjoys this 
ſenſe alſo more certain, and perhaps more exquiſite, 
than man. Of this circumſtance a proof might be 
adduced from the infuperable. repugnance which 
animals have to certain kinds of food, and from that 
natural appetite by which they chooſe, without be- 
ng deceived, ſuch as are —— for them; while 


9 man, 
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man, on the other hand, unleſs informed of the dif- 
ference, will eat the fruit of one tree for the fruit of 
' another, and will even devour, hemlock for parſley. 
Ihe excellence of. the. ſenſes proceeds from na- 
ture, but art and habit may at the ſame time render 
them ſtill more perfect; and for this purpoſe they 
need only be. exerciſed often, and for a continuance, 
rere, pity een hc 
A painter, accuſtomed, to, examine forms with 
attention, ſees, at the firſt glance, an infinite num- 
ber of ſhades and differences Which another perſon 
cannot diſtinguiſh, but by the help of time, and 
which, perhaps, he can never diſtinguiſh... To, a 
muſician, whoſe car is continually habituated to har- 
-mony, a diſſonance gives the moſt lively fedſation 
of pain. Of the latter, the ear is an inſtrument 
which a diſcordant ſound diſorders and untunes; of 
the former, the eye is a picture, in which the moſt 
minute ſhades are obſerved, in which the moſt deli- 
cate ſtrokes are delineated. In like manner are the 
ſenſes, and even is the appetite, of animals ren- 
dered more perfect: we teach birds to repeat words, 
and to imitate tunes; and we increaſe the ardour of 
a dog for the chace, by accuſtoming him to 4, cer- 
tain reward. a TIC de e 
But in the brute creation alone are the effects con- 
ſpicuous of this excellence of the ſenſes, and even of 
the perfection to which they may be brought. In 
proportion as theſe are acute and perfect, in propor- 
tion does the animal ſhow. itſelf active and intelli- 
gent. Man, on the contrary, is not, becauſe he 
has greatly exerciſed his ear, or his eye, by any 
means more rational, or more ingenious. We do 
not find, that perſons whaſe ſenſes are obtuſe ; per- 
ſons, for example, who ſee, hear, or ſmell, im- 
perfectly, are of leis intellectual capacity than others; 

an evident proof, that in man there is ſomethin 
more than an internal animal ſenſe. This is nothing 
| Ss 2 more 
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more than a material orga 


n which reſembles the 


organ of the interior ſenſes, and which only differs 
from them in poſſeſfing the property ef preſetving 


the agitations Which it receives, The foul of man, 


on the contrary, is a ſuperior ſenſe ; it is 47 ſpiritual 
ſubſtance, entirely different in its eſſence, and in 

its action, from the nature of the exterior ſenſes. 
From this circumſtance, however, we are not to 


deny, that there is in man an internal material ſenſe, 


which correſponds, as in the animal, with tlie ex- 
ternal ſenſes, That this internal material ſenfe 
exiſts in man we may be ſufficiently aſſuted from the 


conformity of their reſpective organs, and from the 
braih, Which is in man as well as in the animal, and 


Which in the former, proportionally to the fize of 


the body, is even of a much greater extent,” What 


I maintain is, that this ſenſe is infinitely ſubordi- 


nate to the other; that the ſpiritual ſubſtance go- 


verns it, and either deſtroys or creates its action; 


that, in à word, — 5 it is a ſenſe which; in tho 


animal, does every thing, in man, however, dots 


nothing, but what the ſuperior ſenſe either does not 


prevent, or does not actually preſcribe. In the 


animal this ſenſe is the determinating principle ot 


motion, and of all actions; of theſe it is, in man, 


only the means, or the ſecondary cauſe,” © 


et us endeavour to clear up this important point; 

let us ſee what this internal material ſenſe is capable 
of producing. When we ſhall have aſcertained and 
limited the ſphere of its activity, whatever may re- 
main uncomprehended therein muſt neceffarity de- 
rien upon the ſpiritual ſenſe ; and the ſoul-will be 
ound to perform whatever this material ſenſe is in- 
capable of performing, If we eſtabliſh preciſe limits 
between theſe two powers, we ſhall clearly perceive 
What belongs to each; we ſhall with eaſe Aitingith 
every thing which the animals poſſeſs in —_— 
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with-us, and ane mene. we polls ſuperior 
to them. 


The internal us toriale ſenſe. receives. promiſcu- 
ouſiy all the impreſſions which each of the external 
ſenſes tranſmits co it. Theſe impreſſions proceed 
from the action of objects. They only paſs over 
the external ſenſes, and produce in them but a ſhort, 
and, as it were, an inſtantaneous agitation; they 
reſt; however, upon the internal ſenſe, and produce 
in the brain, which is the organ of them, durahlo 
and diſtinct agitations. Theſe are agreeable, or 
diſagteeable, in other words, are relative, or; con- 
trary, to the nature of the animal, and create in ĩt 
appetite or diſguſt, inclination or repugnance, ac- 
cording to its preſent ſtate and diſpoſition. Let us 
take an animal in the inſtant of its birth, and we 
ſhall ſind, that, ſo ſoon as it begins to breathe, and to 
feel the want of nouriſnment, the ſmell, which is 
the ſenſe of appetfte; receives the emanations, and 

the odour, of the milk which is contained in the 

teats of its mother. The agitation which this ſenſe 
undergoes, from the odoriferous particles, it commu- 
nicates to the brain ; and the brain acting in its 
turn upon the nerves, the animal makes motions, 
and opens its mouth, in order to obtain that ſuſten- 
ance of whichit feels the want. The ſenſe of _ 
tite being lefs-acute in man than in the animal, the 
infant at its birth feels, it is true, the neceſſity of 
receiving nouriſhment, and announces it by its cries; 
but it cannot obtain it of itſelf; it receives no in- 
formation from the ſmell; by nothing can its mo- 
tions be determined, in order to obtain this nouriſh- 
ment; and, by being carried to the nipple, it muſt be 
made to feel it, and to touch it withthe mouth. The 
agitation thus produced in the ſenſes is then com- 
municated to the brain; and this acting upon the 
nerves, the infant makes the movements neceſſary 
for receiving and ſucking in its nouriſhment. Solely 


by 
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by the: ſmell, and by the taſte; that is to fav, by the 


ſenſes of appetite, can the animal be informed of 


the preſence of its food, and of the place where it 


ought to ſearch for it; as its eyes are ſtill cloſed, 
and would, even if they were open, in no degree 


contribute 8 the detetmination of motion. Vi- 


ſion has a greater relation to knowledge than to ap- 
petite; and in man the eye is open from the mo- 
ment of his birth, in moſt animals it is ſhut; for 
ſeveral days. In theſe, on the contrary, the ſenſes 
of appetite are far more expanded, and more per- 
fect; and this is another proof that, in man, the 
organs of appetite are inferior to thoſe of know- 
ledge, that, in the animal, the organs of knowledge 
are inferior to thoſe of appetite.» * | 
Theremark which has here been made with re- 
ſpect to the ſenſes of appetite, is alike applicable to 


the progreſſive movement, and to all the other exte- 


rior movements. A new-born infant can hardly 
move its members, and a long time muſt elapſe be- 
fore it attains ſtrength ſufficient to change its place z 
in a very little time, on the contrary, does a young 
animal acquire theſe faculties. As, in the animal, 
they relate ſolely to the appetite; as this appetite is 
vehement, is quickly developed, and is the ſole de- 
terminative principle of motion; as, in man, on the 
contrary, the appetite is weak, is more ſlowly deve- 
loped, and can have leſs influence than knowledge 
upon the determination of motion; man is neceſ- 
ſarily, in this reſpect, more backward than the 
animal. ' 

R 3 thing concurs, then, to prove, even in a 
phyfical ſenſe, that the animal is moved by appetite 


alone, and that man is governed by a ſuperior prin- 
ciple. If, with reſpect to this matter, doubts have 
ſtill ſubſiſted, it is from our imperfect conception of 
the manner in which appetite alone is capable of 
producing, in the animal, effects ſo much — 
thole 
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thoſe which knowledge produces among ourſelves 5 
and from the difficulty we have to diſtinguiſh what 
we do in virtue of knowledge, from what we do by 

the mere force of appetite. Vet, in my opinion, 
it is not impoſfible to diſpel this uncertainty, and 
even to aſcertain the truth, by employing the prin- 
ciple which we have already eſtabliſned. Phe inter- 
nal material ſenſe, it has been obſerved, retains for a 
long time the agitations which it undergoes; it is a 
ſenſe which exiſts in the animal, a ſenſe, of which the 
brain is the organ, and by which all the impreſſions 
ate received that each of the exterior ſenſes tranſ- 
mits to it. When, therefore, an exterior cauſe, an 
object, be it of what nature it may, exerciſes its 
action upon the exterior ſenſes, the action produces 
a durable agitation in the interior ſenſe, and the agi- 
tation communicates motion to the animal. This 
motion will be determinate, if the impreſſion pro- 
ceeds from the ſenſes of appetite, ſeeing that the 
animal will advance, in order to attain, or draw 
back, in order to avoid, the object of this impreſſion, 
according as from that object it may have received 
pleaſure or diſguſt. This motion is liable to uncer- 
tainty, however, when it is produced by the ſenſes 
which have no relation to appetite; as, for example, 
when the eye and the ear are affected. An animal 
which ſees, or which hears, for the firſt time, is in- 
deed agitated by light or by ſound. From this agi- 
tation, however, the motion will at firſt be uncer- 
tain, fince in no degree has the impreſſion of light, 
or of ſound, any relation to appetite. It is not but 
by repeated acts, and after the animal has added, to 
the impreſſions. from the ſenſes of ſeeing and hear- 
ing, thoſe from the ſmell, the taſte, and the touch, 
that motion becomes determinate, and that, by ſee- 
ing an object, or by hearing a ſound, it advances 
in order to attain, or draws back in order to avoid, 
whatever is produced by theſe impreſſions, 9 
be Vos be + : y 
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by experience, are thus rendered relative to its ap- 


petites. 


In order to familiariſe this argument, let us exa- 


mine an animal which has been tutored 3 a dog, for 
inſtance, which, though impelled by a violent ap- 
petite, ſeems, however, | afraid to touch, and 
touches not in reality, what might ſatisfſy that ap- 
petite, but which, at the ſame time, practiſes every 
motion, every geſture, in order to obtain it from 
the hand of its maſter. Does not this animal -(ac- 
cording to the vulgar interpretation of its conduct) 
ſeem, while it thus defires and fears, in reality to 


_ reaſon nearly as a man would do, who was inclined 


to:ſcize on the property of another, and who, how- 
ever powerfully tempted, is yet with-held by the 
dread of puniſhment ? As it is in this manner that 
we ſeem to be affected, ſo indeed it is not unnatural 
to ſuppoſe, as numbers in reality do, that every 
thing paſſes within the animal in the ſame manner. 
The analogy, they tell us, is well founded, ſince the 
organiſation, and the conformation of the ſenſes, as 
well externally as internally, are not different in man 
from what they are in the animal, Qught we not, 
however, to perceive and acknowledge, that, in or - 
der to render this analogy. in effect well founded, 
animals ſhould be capable of performing the ſame 
actions that we perform? Now the contrary is evi- 
dent to demonſtration. Nothing do animals either 


invent or perfect; in every thing there is an uni- 


formity, and therefore on nothing can they reflect. 
Already, then, may we deduct much of the force 
of this analogy, may we even doubt: of its reality, 
and may we with propricty enquire, whether it 1s 
not by a principle different from ours that they are 
directed; and whether, without being under the ne- 
ceſſity of allowing them the aid of reflection, the 
ſenſes. they enjoy are not ſufficient to produce the 
actions they perform. Rn 
_ ; Whatever 
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Whatever relates to the appetite of animals ſtrong= 
ly agitates thoir interior ſenſe ; and on the object of 
this appetite the dog would inſtantly ruſh, did not 
this. very ſenſe retain the impreflions of pain 
with which, this action had been formerly ac- 
compauied. By exterior impreſſions che animal 
has been modified. The prey, or the food, which 
is pfeſented to it, is not preſented to a dog ſimply, 
but to a dog which has been beaten; and as this 
dog has been chaſtiſed every time it obeyed this im- 
pulſe of appetite, the agitations of Pp are renewed 
when thats of -appetite are felt, both being con- 
ſtantly repeated at the ſame time. The animal, be- 
ing thus impelled at once by two contrary. powers, 
two powers deſtructive of each other, remains be- 
tween. them in an equilibrium; and, as the deter- 
minative cauſe of its motion is counter-balanced, it 
neither does nor can move, in order to attain the 
object of its appetite. As the agitations, then, of 
appetite and of repugnance, or, it may be ſo ex- 
prefled, of pleaſure and of pain, ſubſiſt conſtantly 
together, in an oppoſition which deſtroys the effects 
of both, in the brain of the animal a third agitation 
takes place, which often accompanies the two former 
agitations. This agitation is occaſioned by the action 
of its maſter, from whoſe hand the animal has often 
received that morſel which is the object of its ap- 
petite; and as it is an agitation which is in no de- 
gree oppoſed or counter- balanced, it becomes the 
determinative cauſe. of motion. Of conſequence, 
then, the dog is determined to move itſelf towards 
its maſter, and to remain in motion till its appetite 
is entirely ſatisfied, | | 
In the ſame manner, and upon the fame princi- 
ples, may we explain, however complicated they 
may appear, all the actions of animals in general, 
without allowing them either thought or reflection; 
the internal ſenſe alone being ſufficient to produce 
Yor. I. 111 28 
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all their movements. One thing alone remains to 
be elueidated; namely, the nature of / their ſenſati- 
ons, which, from what we have now eſtabliſhed, 
muſt be widely different from ours. Have nor 
animals, then,” it will be ſaid, „any knowledge? 
Do you deprive them of a confeioufneſs of their ex- 
iſtence ; do you deprive them of ſentiment? In pre- 
tending to explain all their actions upon mechani- 
cal principles, do you not in fact render them no- 
thing more than mere machines, nothing more than 
mere inſenſible antometa? R 
- Already, if I have been rightly underſtood, muſt 
it have appeared, that, far from divefting animals 
of every thing, I allow them every thing, thought 
and reflection excepted. Sentiment they have, and 
that even in a degree ſuperior to ourfelves. A con- 
ſciouſneſs they alſo have of their preſent, though 
not of their paſt exiſtence. They have ſenſations, 
but they have not the faculty of comparing them. 
In other words, they have not the power of producing 
ideas; ideas being nothing more than ſenſations 
which have been compared, or, better perhaps to 
expreſs it, aſſociations of fenſations. 
Each of theſe objects let us examine in particular. 
That animals have ſentiment, and in a degree even 
more exquiſite than ourſelves, I think we have alrea- 
dy evinced, by what we have ſaid of the excellence of 
ſuch of their ſenſes as are relative to appetite ; by 
the natural and inſuperable repugnance they 
have to ſome things, by the uniform and de- 
terminate inclination they have to others, and by 
the faculty they poſſeſs, with infinite ſuperioty to us, 
of diſtinguiſhing inſtantly, and without any uncer- 
tainty, what is fit for, from what is hurtful to them. 
Like ourſelves, then, animals are affected by pleaſure 
and by pain: they do not know good and evil, but 
they feel it; what is agreeable to them is good, what” 
is diſagrecable to them is evil; and both are nothing 
Tm Ab more 
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more than relations, ſuitable, or contrary to their na- 
ture, to their organiſation. The pleaſure which 
tickling gives us, and the pain we experience from 
« hurt, is a pleaſure and a pain, to which, (as they 
depend abſolutely upon an external material cauſe, 
in other words, upon an action more or leſs firong 
upon the nerves, which are the organs of ſentiment, 
we are. ſubjected in common with the animals. 
Whatever. acts ſoftly upon theſe organs, whatever 
moves them delicately, is a cauſe of pleaſure, what- 
ever ſhakes them violently, whatever agitates them 
ſtrongly, is a cauſe of pain. All the ſenſations, 
then, are ſources of pleaſure, while they are mild, 
moderate, and natural; but ſo ſoon as they become 
too ſtrong, they produce pain, which, in a phyfi- 
cal ſenſe, is the extreme, rather than the oppoſite, of 
7 
In effect, a light too bright, a fire too hot, a 
noiſe too loud, a ſmell too ſtrong, viands coarſe or 
infipid, a friction ſevere or violent, hurt us, or af- 
fe& us diſagreeably ; whereas a delieate 'colour, a 
moderate heat, a ſoft found, a gentle perfume, a 
fine ſavour, a light touch, pleaſe us, and often move 
us with delight. Every gentle action of the ſenſes, 
then, is a pleaſure, and every violent ſhock'is a pain; 
and as the cauſes by which violent commotions and 
itations may be occaſioned happen more rarely in 
N ature than thoſe which produce mild movements 
and moderate effects; as, moreover, animals, by 
the exerciſe of their ſenſes, acquire in a little time 
the habit, not only of avoiding every thing which 
is offenſive, or hurtful to them, but even of diſtin- 
guiſhing, and of approaching to the, objects which 
are proper for them ſo without doubt they enjoy 
more agreeable, ſenſations than diſagreeable ones, 
and the amount of their pleaſure W the amount 


ef their pain. 
It 
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If animal pleaſure is merely ſomething that gra- 
tißes the ſenſes, if, in phyſics, nothing can gratiſy 
theſe but what 1 is agreeable to Nature, and 5 ani- 
mal pain is nothing but what is experienced hurtſul 
to the organs, and repugnant; to Nature; if, in a 
word, pleaſure is phyſical good, and pain is phyfical 
evil, hardly a doubt will remain but that every be- 
ing of ſenſe or feeling experiences, upon the whole, 
more pleaſure than pain: for, ſince whatever is ſuit- 
able to its nature, whatever is capable of contribu- 
£ ting to its preſervation, whatever ſupports its ex- 
iſtence, is pleaſure ; ſo, on the contrary, whatever 
tends to its deſtruction, whatever is capable of 
diſordering its organiſation, whatever changes its 
natural ſtate, is pain. By pleaſure alone, then, can 
a being endowed with feeling continue to exiſt; and 
if the amount of agrecable ſenſations, in other words, 
of effects ſuitable to its nature, did not ſurpaſs that 
of painful ſenſations, or of effects repugnant to it, 
deprived of pleaſure it would at firſt languiſh, from 
the want of this phyſical good, and oppreſſed with 

ain, it would afterwards periſh ping the ſuper- 
1 of this phyfical evil. 

Of man, phyſical pleaſure and pain form the 
ſmalleſt part of the ſufferings, and of the enjoyments. 
His imagination, perpetually employed, ſeems 
perpetually to have for its object the increaſe of his 
miſery; to the ſoul it preſents nothing but vain phan- 
toms, or exaggerated images, and the power of re- 
taining, and of being occupied by them. More agi- 
tated by theſe illuſions, than by real objects, the foul 
Joſes its faculty of judging, and even its dominion : 
the will, of which it has not longer the determina- 
tion, becnmen, a burden to it; its extravagant Ce. 

ſires are ſorrows; and, at beſt, its proſpects are de- 
lufive pleaſures, which vaniſh ſo ſoon as the tumult 
ſubſides, and as the ſoul, reſuming its place, is ena- 
bled to m a judgment of them, 


In 
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In ſecarching for pleaſure, then, we create to our- 
ſelves pain; and always, when we deſire to be more 
happy, do we render ourſelves. unhappy. Happi- 
neſs was given to us, and it is fituated within us; 
unhappineſs is without, and we buſy ourſelves in 
the purſuit of it. Why are we not convinced, that 
che tranquil enjoyment of the ſoul is our real, out 
only good; that we cannot augment this enjoy ment, 
without endangering the loſs of it; that the leſs we 
defire, the more we poſſeſs; that, in fine, ev 
thing for which we with, beyond what Nature can 
give, is pain, and nothing 1s pleaſure but what ſhe 
of Gerfelt ogoreyt 7 v5 BE" A 
Now Nature has given, and ſtill every inſtant 
preſents to us, pleafures without number; the has 
provided for our wants, ſhe has fortified us againſt 
pain.” In the phyſical world, there is infinitely more 
good than eyil; and therefore it is not the reality, it 
is the chimera, which we have to fear: it is not 
Pain of body, or diſeaſe, or death, which isterrible; 
it is the agitation of the ſoul, the conflict of the 
paſſions, the mental anxiety,” which is ſo. 
Animals have but one mode of enjoying pleaſure, 
which is the ſatisfying their appetite by the exerciſe 
of their ſenfations, We likewiſe enjoy this faculty, 
and have moreover another mode of enjoying plea- 
ſure, which is found in the exerciſe of the mind, 
whoſe appetite is knowledge. This ſource of plea- 
fure would be the moſt copious, and the moſt pure, 
did not our paſſions oppoſe its current, diſturb it, 
and divert the ſoul from all contemplation. So ſoon 
as theſe obtain the aſcendancy, reaſon is filenced, or 
at leaſt is weakly heard, and with reluctance liſten- 
ed to; a diſguſt to truth enſues ; the charm of illu- 
ſion increafes; and error fortifies itſelf, drags us 
along, and plunges us in miſery. What miſery, 
indeed, can be greater than that of na longer ſeeing 
any thing as it is; of judging of every thing merely 
; as 
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as it relates to our predominant paſſion; of acting 
ſolely by its direction; of appearing, in conſequence, 
vthuſt or ridiculous to others; and, when the hour 
of ſelf-examinarion comes, of being, forced to deſ- 
OO, OAT RE 
- While this Nate of illuſion and of darkneſs contl- 
nues, we would change the very nature of our ſoul, 
This was given us for the purpoſes of knowledge, 
and we would employ it ſolely 5 thoſe of ſenſation. 
Could we utterly extinguiſh its light, far from re- 
etting the loſs of it, with pleaſure would we em, 
Si the lot of madmen, As we no longer enjoy 
reaſon but during intervals, and as theſe intervals 
aretroubl:ſome to us, and ſpent in ſecret reproaches, 
we would willingly ſuppreſs them; and thus, pro: 


. 


— 


eeding from one illuſion to another, we at length 
Joſe al knowledge, all remembrance of ourſelves, 

A paſſion without intervals is madneſs; and to 
the foul a ſtate of madneſs is a ſtate of death, Vio- 
lent paſſions with intervals are fits of folly ; a mala» 
dy ot the ſoul, which is the more dangerous the 
more it is long in its duration, and frequent in its re- 
etition,. | | 4 
Iͤt is during theſe intervals that wiſdom, though 
not happineſs, is predominant; for then, ſenſible of 
all the paſt diſorders of our ſoul, we blame our 
paſſions, we condemn our actions. The generality 
of thoſe who call themſelves unhappy are, men of, 
violent paſſions, that is to ſay, madmen, in whom 
there remain a few intervals of reaſon, during. 
which they know their folly, and, of conſ uence 
feel their unhappineſs ; and as in exalted _ ations. 
there are more falſe defires, more vain purſuits, more 
unruly paſſions, more abuſes of the foul, than in 
inferior ſtations, the great are, beyond a doubt, of 
all men the leaſt happy. ee 4-H * 
But let us turn our eyes from theſe gloomy objects, 
from theſe humiliating truths, and let us take a view 
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of the man of wiſdom, the man, who alone indeed 
is worthy of our notice. Contented with his fitua- 
tion, he who is entitled to this character wiſhes not 
to be, but as he has always been, not to live, but as 
he has always lived; happy within himſelf, h. 
ſtands in little need of others, nor can ever be a hu 
den to them; continually occupied in cxercift 
the faculties of his ſoul, he perfects his andertions. 
WS he cultivates his mind, he acquires new know- 
ledge, and, on all occafions, he ſatisfies himſe 
without remorſe, and without diſguſt; in a wor 
by enjoying himſelf, he enjoys the whole univerſe... 
Aman like this, is of all beings in Nature, un- 
doubtedly the happieft. To the pleaſures of the 
body, which he enjoys in common with the animals; 
he adds thoſe of the mind, which he enjoys excluſive- 
ly. He has two methods of being happy, which aid 
and fortify each other; and if by indiſpoſition, or 
by any other accident, he is ſubjected to pain, his 
ſufferings are not ſo great as thoſe of another perſon: 
the ſtrength of his mind ſupports him, reaſon con- 
ſoles him, and even in ſuffering, he has the ſatisfac- 
tion to feel that he is enabled to ſuffer. N 
The health of man is more precarious than that 
of any animal; he is not only indiſpoſed more 
frequently, but for a greater length of time, and 
dies at any age. Animals, on the contrary, 
travel through life with an even and a ſteady pace. 
Of this difference, as it relates to man, there ſeem to 
me to be two cauſes, which, though widely diſtinct. 
from each other, may both, however, contribute to 
the ſame effect. The firſt cauſe is, the unrulineſs of 
our internal material ſenſe; the paſſions, and the 
miſeries which accompany them, having an influence. 
upon the health, and diſordering the principles 
which animate us; and, were we to obſerve mans; . 
kind, we ſhould find, that almoſt all lead a liſe 
of timidity, or of contention, and thatot. the 
| nt + greateſt 
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4 teſt part the days are ſhortened by chagrin- 
he . is, the imperfection of thoſe of our 
ſenſes which have an affinity with the appetite. 
Animals have a more lively perception of what is 
ſuitable to their nature; they are not liable to de- 
ception in the choice of their food; they are not 
ilty of exceſs in their pleaſures; and, guided ſole- 
by a ſenſe of their preſent wants, they ſatisfy 
theſe, - without attempting to create new ones. 
As for us, independently of our propenſity to exceſs 
in every thing, independently of that kind-of fury 
with which we endeavour to deſtroy ourſelves, by en- 
deavouring to force Nature, we hardly know hat 
is proper tor, or what is hurtful to us; we do not 
rightly diſtinguiſh the effects of this or that nouriſh- 
ment; we diſdain ſimple food, and prefer to it ar- 
tificial diſhes ; and this, becauſe: we have de raved 
dur 'taſte, and becauſe, from being a ſenſe w plea- 
ſure, we have rendered it an organ of -debauchery, 
which is never gratified but when it is irritated. 
Ir is not ſurpriſing, then, that we ſhould be more 
ſubject than the animals to infirmities; fince we do 
not feel with as much truth as them what is good or 
bad for us, what may contribute to preſerve or to 
deftroy health, our experience being in this reſpect 
lefs certain than their perception; and finee we, 
moreover, abuſe infinitely more than them, the very 
ſenſes of the appetite, which they enjoy in ſuch ſu- 
perior excellence, theſe being, to them, means that 
contribute to their preſervation, and health, and be- 
ing to us, by our own practices, cauſes of diſeaſe, 
and of deſtruction. By intemperance alone more 
men ficken and die, than by all the ſeourges a hu- 
man nature united. 

. From all theſe reflections it follows, and we can- 
not help acknowledging, that animals. have a more 
certain, as well as a more exquifite ſentiment, than 
We hav e; for, though in 9 tt might even 4 

urge 
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Ufged; that there are ſome animals which we poiſon 
with eaſe; that there are others which, poiſoti themi- 
ſelves, and that; of toriſequence; ſuch affirhals” di- 
ſtinguiſh no better than ourſelves what is repug⸗ 
nant to their nature; ſtill, however, it rhight be re- 
plied, tliat they do not take the poiſoſi but with the 
bait, by which it is concealed, or with the food, b 
which it is ſurtounded 3 that; beſides, it is only 
when they are denied a choice; when they are forced 
by hunger, and when want becomes neceflity, that 
they, in fact, devout whatevet they meet with, or 
whatever is preſented to them; that it is even 
obſerved; that the greateſt part allow themſelves to 
conſame away with inanition, and to die of actual 
hunger; rather than make uſe of certaiti proviſions, 
to which their nature is abhorrent. In ſuch per- 
fection do ſome artimials enjoy the ſenſe of ſmelling, 
that they have a more diftin& and extenfive percep- 
tion of things by the olfactory, than by the viſua 
powers; and not only do they {ſmell from afar bo- 
dies actually preſent; but even the emanations, an 
the traces; of thoſe bodies, long after they have 
been gone. A ſenſe like this; is an organ of uni- 
verſal ſenſation. It is an eye which ſees objects, not 
only where they are, but even where they have been; 
it is an organ of taſte, by which the animal enjoys 
the favour as well of what it has in its power to 
touch and feize; as of what is remote, and beyond 
its reach. It is the ſenſe, by which it. obtains the 
moſt quick, the moſt frequent, and the moſt certain 
in- formation; by which it diſtinguiſhes what is ſuit- 
able; or repugnant to its nature; by which, in fine, 
it petceives, feels, and chooſes, har 1s proper for 
the gratification of its appetite; . 5 
In greater perfection than us, then, do animals 
enjoy the ſenſes which relate to appetite; and oo 
of their preſent exiſtence they have a conſciouſneſs, 
of theit paſt exiſtence, however, they have none. 
Vol. I. Uu _ 
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T his ſecond propoſition, like-the firſt, is worthy, of 


our confideration ; and of its truth let us now en- 
deavour to eſtabliſh a proof. | 3 
The conſciouſneſs of his exiſtence, that internal 
ſentiment which conſtitutes e, is compoſed, in 
man, of the ſenſation of his preſent, and of the re- 
membrance of his paſt exiſtence, This remem- 
brance is a ſenſation altogether as preſent as the 
firſt; and it ſometimes occupies us more ſtrongly, 
and affects us more powerfully, than the ſenſations 
we actually and immediately experience. Now, as 
theſe two kinds of ſenſation are different from each 
other, and as our ſoul poſſeſſes the faculty of com- 
paring them, and of forming ideas from them, our 
conſciouſneſs. of exiſtence is the more certain, and 
the more extenfive, as we more frequently and 
more copioufly repreſent to ourſelves paſt things: 
and occurences, and as, by our reflections, we far- 
ther compare and combine them with cach other, 
and with thoſe paſt things. and occurences. Every 
manretains within himſelf a certain number of ſenſa- 
tions, correſpondent with the different exiſtences; ino- 
ther words, with the different ſtates, through which he 
has paſled ; and theſe ſenſations, by the compariſon 
which our ſoul has formed betweenthem, at length be- 
edmes a ſucceſſion, and is formed into a ſeries, of 
ideas. In this compariſon'of ſenſations conſiſts the 
idea of time; and indeed all other ideas, as has al- 
ready been obſerved, are nothing more than what 
reſult from the compariſon' of ſenſations. But this 
ſeries of ideas, this chain of exiſtences, is often pre- 
ſented to us im an order very different from that in 
which our ſenſations reached us; and in' this it is, 
that the difference principally conſiſts in the genius 
and diſpoſition of mankind. . 
Of two men, for example, whom we ſhall ſuppoſe 
ſimilarly organiſed, and to have been educated toge- 
ther, and in the ſame manner, though both may 
have received their ſenſations in the ſame order, yet one 


will 
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will think very differently from the other; for, as 
the temper of their ſouls is different, and as each of 
theſe ſouls has compared and combined thoſe ſimilar 
ſenſations, in a manner peculiar to itſelf, ſo the ge- 
neral reſult of ſuch compariſons, in other words, the 
ideas acquired, will be alſo different. | 

Some men there are, the activity of whoſe ſoul is 
ſach, that they never receive two ſenſations without 
comparing them, and without, of conſequence, 
n an idea from them. Theſe are, of all 

mankind, the moſt ingenious,” and, circumſtances 
concurring, will always diſtinguiſh themſelves: let 
their fityation in life be what it may. Other 
men there are, and in a greater number, whoſe ſoul, 
leſs active, allows all ſenfations which have not a cer- 
tain degree of force, to eſcape, and who only com- 
pare thoſe by which they are ſtrongly agitated. In 
points of ingenuity theſe yield to the former; and 
always in a degree more or leſs ſo, as their ſoul is 
more or Jeſs employed in comparing ſenſations, and 
in forming ideas from them. Others ſtill there are, 
and they Poms the multitude, in whom there is fo 
little activity of ſoul, fo little propenſity to think, 
that they compare and combine nothing ; nothing at 
leaſt at the firſt glance, Senſations of force, ſenfa- 
tions repeated a thouſand and a thouſand times, are 
egen. before their ſoul can compare one of them, 
and form an idea from it, Such men are more or 
leſs ſtupid; nor do they ſeem to differ from ani- 
mals, but by the ſmall number of ideas, which their 
ſoul has thus with ſo much difficulty produced. 

The conſciouſneſs of our exiſtence being compo- 
ſed, then, not only of our actual ſenſations, but even 
of the'train of ideas, which gave rife to the compa- 
riſon of our ſenſations, and of our paſt exiſtences, 
it 1s evident, that the more we haye of ideas, the 
more we are certain of our exiſtence ; that the more 
we have of intellectual capacity, the more we ex- 
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iſt; that, in ſine, it is by the power our ſoul has af 
reflecting, and by that power alone, that we ate cer- 
tain of our paſt exiſtences, and view our future ones; 
the idea of futurity being nothing mare than a com- 
pariſon. of the preſent with the paſt inyerted, ſince to 
the mind, confidered in this light, the preſent is paſt, 
and the future is preſent. _ 25 
As this power of reflection has been denied ta 
animals, it is certain that they cannot form ideas, 
and i: hes conſequence, their conſciouſneſs of 
exiſtence is leſs ſyre, and leſs extenfive, than ours, 
71 55 no idea of time, no knowledge of the 
paſt, go conception of the future, their conſciquſneſs 
of exiſtence is ſimple, depends ſolely on the ſenſa- 
tions by which they are actually affected, and con- 
fiſts in the internal ſentiment which theſe ſenſations 
produce. 4 , | | 

May we not conceive what this conſciouſneſs of 
exiſtence is in animals, by reflecting on the ſtate in 
Which we are gurſelves, when ſtrongly occupied 
with ſome object, or when violently agitated by 
ſame paſſion, which bapiſhes from us every reflec- 
tion upon e? Of this ſtate we familiarly expreſs 
the idea by ſaying, this or that man is be/ide, himſelf 3 
and people are in reality be/ide themſelves, when they 
are no longer occupied but with the ſenſatious actu- 
ally preſent to them, eſpecially if thaſe ſenſations are 
fo lively, and ſo rapid, as to allow the ſoul little or 
no time for the conſideration of them. When thus 
fituated, we feel aurſelves, we even feel pleaſure 
and pain in all their varieties; and therefore, 
though ſeemingly without the participation of the 
foul, we bave a ſenſe, a conſciquineſs, of our ex- 
iſtence, This ſtate, to which we are accafionally 
expoſed, is the habitual ſtate of animals; deprived 
ot ideas, and provided with ſenfations, they do not 
know that they exiſt, but they feel that they do. 
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Aa order to render more ſenſible the difference 
here eſtabliſhed between ſenſations and ideas, and 
in order, at the ſame time, to give a demonſttative 
proof, that animals, though they have ſenfations, 
are yet deftitute of ideas, let us conſider minutely 
their facultics and ours, and compare their opera- 
tions with our actions. Like us they have ſenſes, 
and conſequently they receive impreſſions from ex- 
terior objects; like us alſo they have an interior 
ſenſe, an organ which retains the agitations occa- 
ſioned by thoſe impreſſions, and conſequently they 
have ſenſations, which, like ours, are renewable, 
and are more or leſs ſtrong, more or leſs durable. 
But they have not, as we ag either ingenuity, or 
underſtanding, or memory ; becauſe they are des 
nied the power of comparing their ſenſations, and 
becauſe theſe three faculties of the ſoul depend on 
this power, 1 | 

« Haveanimals no memory?“ will it he replied, 
$* The direct contrary ſeems demonſtrably evident, 
After a confiderable abſence, do they not recogniſe 
the perſons with whom they had lived, the places 
where they had reſided, and the roads which they 
had frequented ? Do they not recollect the puniſh» 
ments, the careſles, the leflons, they had received ? 
Deprive them as you will of. ingenuity, and of under» 
ſtanding, every thing, however, ſeems ſtill to evince, 
that they have a memory active, extenfive, and per- 
haps more faithful than our own.” However per- 
ſuaſive theſe appearances may be deemed, and how- 
ever ſtrong may be the prejudice created by them, I 
nevertheleſs keine 4 can demonſtrate, that the 

U 


deceive us, that animals have no knowledge of the 


paſt, no idea of time, and, of conſequence, that 
they have no memory. 


With us, memory flows from the power of re- 
flection; for the remembrance which we have of 
things paſt ſuppoſes, not only the duration of the 
$2 ; agitations 
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apitations of our internal material ſenſe, in other 
words, the renovation of our former ſenſations, but 
ald the comparifon which our ſoul has made of thoſe 
ſenſatfons, or, which is in effe&t the fame thing, 
the ideas which it has formed from them. If me- 
moxry conſiſted merely in the renovation of paſt ſen- 
fetions, thoſe ſenfations would'be reprefented to our 
internal ſenſe, without leaving any determined im- 
preſſion; they would preſent themſelves without any 
order, without any mutual connection, as they ac- 
tually do preſent themfelves in a ftate of intoxica- 
uon, or in certain dreams, when they are ſo incon- 
gruous, and fo incoherent, that we immediately loſe 
all recollection of them. Of ſuch things only as 
have a relation to other things, by which they were 
preceded or followed, do we retain a remembrance ; 
and every ſolitary fenfation, every ſenſation which 
is unconnected with other ſenſations, however pow 
erful it may be, paſſes away, without leaving the 
ſmalleſt trace in our mind. Now it is the foul which 
eſtabliſhes theſe relations between things, by the 
compariſon which it makes of one thing with ano- 
ther, and which forms the connection of our ſenſa- 
tions by a continued thread of ideas. As memory 
conſiſts, then, in a fucceſſion of ideas, ſo it neceſ- 
farily ſuppoſes the power by which ideas are pro- 
duced, _ | | 12h 
But in order to leave, if poſſible, no doubt with 
reſpect to this important point, let us enquire into 
the nature of the recollection which our ſenſations 
leave with us, when they are unaccompanied with 
ideas. Pain and pleaſure are pure ſenfations, and 


the ſtrongeſt of any; yet, when we endeavour to 


recollect what we felt in the periods, during which 
we were moſt powerfully affected either with plea- 
ſure or pain, we do it feebly, and with confuſion, 
All we remember is, that we were pleafed or hurt; 
but this remembrance is not diftia&t; we cannot 
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xepreſent to ourſelves either the kind, or the degree, 
or the duration, of thoſe ſenſations, by which, ne- 
vertheleſs, we had been ſo violently agitated ;, and 
the leſs we are capable of repreſenting them, the leſs, 
from their, in frequency, we have had occaſion to 
experience them. A pain, for example, which we 
may never have experienced but once, which may 
only haye laſted a few moments, and which may 
have been different from the pains, which we hahi+ 
tually experience, muſt neceſſarily be forgotten, 
owever violent it may have been; and though; we 
may recollect, that, on a particular occafion,, we 
felt great pain, though we may have a diſtinct, re: 
collection of the circumſtances which accompanied 
it, and of the period at which it happened, yet fcee 
ble and imperte& is our reminiſcence of the ſenſa- 
tion itſelf, _ | | 
Why is almoſt every thing forgotten that paſſed 
during our infancy? And why. have old men a 
more diſtinct remembrance of what heppened to 
them in manhood, than of what happened. to them 
in their more advanced years? Can there be a 
ſtronger proof, that che ſenſations are not of them- 
ſelves ſufficient to produce memory, and that it in 
reality exiſts ſolely; in the train of ideas which our 
ſouls may derive from thoſe fenſations? In in- 
fancy, the ſenſations are as lively and as rapid as in 
manhood, if not more ſo; and yet they leave few or 
no traces, becauſe at this zra the power of reflection, 
by which alone ideas can be formed, is in a ſtate of 
almoſt total inactivity, and becauſe in the moments 
in which it does act, it only compares the ſuperficies 
of things, it only combines little things for a little. 
time. In manhood, when reaſon is completely de- 
veloped, becauſe the power of reflection is in full 
exerciſe, we derive from our ſenfations every poſfir 
ble advantage, and we form to ourſeiyes many or- 
ders of idcas,. and many chains of thought, m 
eac 
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each forms à durable imipreffion, on which we 10 
often revolve, that it becomes profoutid and fndeli⸗ 
ble; inſomuch, that a number of years after, 
when old age comes on, thoſe very ideas prefent 
themſelves to us with more force, than thoſe we 
derive immediately from our preſent ſenſations, be- 
cauſe at that period thoſe ſenfations are feeble; flow, 
dull, and becauſe the foul itſelf partakes of the 
langnor of the body. In infartcy, the time preſent 
is every thing; in manhood, we equally enjoy the 
paſt, ' the preſent, and the future; in old age; 
we have little ſenſe of the prefent, we turn our eyes 
from the future, and our only exiftence is in the 
paſt. Do not theſe differences depend entirely on 
the arrangement of out ſenſations by the foul? And 
do they not relate to the greater or leſs facility with 
which, in theſe different ages, we form, acquire, 
and retain ideas * Of the infant that prattles, and 
of the old man that doats, the reaſon is alike im- 
perfect, becauſe they are both alike void of ideas: 
the former has not yet begun, and the latter has al- 
ready ceaſed, to form them. rh, 
An idiot, whoſe corporeal ſenſes and organs ap- 
pear to us ſound; and property artanged, has, like 
us, ſenſations of all kinds; he will alſo have them 
in the ſame order, if he lives in ſoctety, and if he 
is obliged to do as other men do. As theſe ſeriſa- 
tions, however, do not create in him ideas, as there 
is no correſpondence between his ſoul and his body 
and as he is incapable of reflection, ſo he is neceſ- 
farily deftitute of memory, and of the knowledge of 
himſelf. In nothing does ſuch a man differ from an 
animal, as to the exteriot faculties z for though he 
has a ſoul, and though, in conſequence; he 'poſ- 
ſeſſes within him the principle of reaſon, yet; as this 
principle remains in a ſtate of ination, atid as it re- 
ceives nothing from the corporeal organs, with 
which it has not the ſmalleſt correfpondence, it can 
therefore 
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therefore have no influence upon his actions 3 what 
are like thoſe of an animal ſolely determined by its 
its ſenſations, and by a ſentiment of its preſent ex- 
iſtence, and of its preſent wants. Thus the idegr 
and the animal are beings, whoſe operations are in 
every reſpect the ſame ; becauſe the one has ng foul, 
and the other has a ſoul, but does not make uſe of 
it. As they are both deſtitute of the power of re- 
fleQtion, ſo they are both, of conſequence deſtitute, gf 
underſtanding, and of memory. {0 
Still, however, will it be. faid to me in reply 
Do not the ideot and the animal often act as, if 
they were determined by the knowledge of things 
paſt? Do they not diſtinguiſh the perſons wich 
whom they have lived, the places where they have 
reſided, and perform many other actions, Which 
neceſſarily ſuppoſe memory ? And does not all this 
even prove, that memory does not proceed from 
the power of reflection? 1 1 
It any attention has been given to what I have 
faid, it muſt already have been perceived, that 
diſtinguiſh two kinds of memory, infinitely difterent 
from each other in their cauſe, and yet ſomewhat 
ſimilar in their effects. The one conſiſts in the traces 
of our ideas; and the other, which I would rather 
term rominiſcence than memory, 1s nothing mare 
than the renovation of our ſenſations, or rather of 
the agitations by which they were occaſioned... The 
former iſſues from the ſoul, and, as I haye already 
ſhewn, is much more perfect in man than the late 
ter; which, on the contrary, is produced merely 
by the renovation of the agitations of the internal 
ſenſe, and is the only memory which can be attri- 
buted to the animal, or to the ideot, Their pre- 
ceding ſenſations are renewed by their preſent ones, 
with all the circumſtances which accompanied them: 
the preſent and the principal image calls forth the 
former, and the acceſſory images; they feel as they 
/// / — 
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Babe gelt, and tberefare they act as they baye ated; 
they behold together the preſent and the paſt, but 
without «iſtinguiſhing them, without comparing 
them, and conſequently without knowing them. 

Hexe a ſecond objection, though indeed it is no- 
Wing more than a conſequence of the firſt one, will 
no doubt be ſtarted; and, as a another proof of 
the exiſtence of memory in animals, I ſhall be told 
of their dreams. It is certain, that animals do re- 
preſent to themſelves, while aſleep, the things with 
*which they have been occupied, while awake, 
Dogs often bark when they are aſleep; and though 
'this barking is feeble and hollow, yet it is eaſy to 

diſtinguiſh in it the cry of the chaſe, accents of 
rage, ſounds of defire, of murmur, &c. It is not 
to be doubted, then, but thatthey have a very live- 
ty, and a very active, recollection of things paſt ; 
a 'recolle&ion, different, too, from that of which 
we have now been ſpeaking, fince it is renewed in- 
dependant of any exterior cauſe, which can p6ſhbly 
bare a relation to it. 

In order to clear up this difficulty, and to give a 
fariafattory anſwer to it, it is neceſſary to examine 
the nature of our dreams, and to enquire whether 
they proceed from our ſoul, or whether they de- 
pend entirely on our internal material ſenſe. Could 
we proye that in the latter ſolely they reſide, not 
only would it be an anſwer to the objection, but 
even an additional demonſtration, that, in animals, 

thereis neither underſtanding nor memory, 

Idiots, whoſe ſoul is without action, dream like 
other nien; and therefore, as in idiots the ſoul pro- 
duces. nothing, {ome dreams are produced indepen- 
dently of the foul, but alſo, in my opinion, hi bly 
Rene b that all dreams arc independent -- 5 it, 

et me but requeſt of any perſon to reflect upon his 
dreams, and to endeavour to diſcover, why the cir- 
cumſtances are fo unconnected, and the events are 

o 
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ſo extravagant. To me it appears, that it is prin« 
cipally becauſe they turn ſolely upon ſenſations; and 
by no means upon ideas. With the idea of time; 
for example; they have not the ſmalleſt affinity. 
We ' repreſent to ourſelves perſons whom we never 
ſawz and even - perſons. who have been dead for 
many years: theſe we fee before us alive, and as 
they formerly were when living; but we indiffe- 
rently connect them with things, and perſons of the 
reſent, or of a different period. Thus it is alfo 
with the idea of place. The perſons and things we 
repreſent to ourſelves we either do not ſee where 
they were; we ſee them in other places, in places, 
two, where they could not poſſibly be found. Did 
the ſoul act, a fingle inſtant would be ſufficient to 
give order to this train of incongruity, to this choice 
of ſenſations. Uſually, however, it does not act; 
it allows the repreſentations to ſucceed each other 
in diſorder ; and though each object preſents itſelf 
in lively colours, the ſuggeſſion is however; often 
confuſed, and always chymerical. If it happens 
that the ſoul is rather rouſed by the enormity of fuch 
extfavagances, or ſolely by the force of theſe ſenſa- 
tions, it will inftantly in the midſt of this darkneſs, 
produce a ſpark of light, and create, in the very 
boſom of chimera, a. real idea. We will even 
dream, that all this is nothing more than a dream. 
I ought rather to ſay, we will think ſo; for though 
this action is but a ſmall fign of the ſoul; it is yet 
neither a ſenſation nor a dream; it is a thought, 
a reflection, but, being too weak to diſpel the 
illufion, it mixes with it, forms a part of it, 
and prevents not the repreſentations from ſuccced- 
ing each other; in ſo much, that, on awaking; we 
imagine we had dreamed the very things we had 

thought. POE 1:49 
In dreams, we ſee much, we hear little, we rea- 
fon none; and, powerfully agitated by our ſenfa- 
N l | m_—_— 
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tions, images follow each other, without-the leaſt in- 
tervention of the ſoul, either to compare, or to re- 
concile them. As we have ſenſations, then, but no 
ideas, the latter being nothing more than compari- 
ſons of the former, ſo dreams muſt reſide ſolely in 
the internal material ſenſe; and as the ſoul does not 
produce them, fo, in like manner, they muſt form a 
part of that animal recollection, that kind of material 
reminiſcence, of which we have already treated. 
Memory, on the contrary, cannot exiſt, without the 
idea of time, without a compariſon of ideas - paſt 
with ideas preſent, and, as thefe extend not to 
dreams, it ſeems to be a truth demonſtrable, that 
they can neither be a conſequence, nor an effect, nor 
a proof of memory. But though it ſhould be ſtill 
maintained that to ſome dreams, ideas certainly be- 
long, or at leaft are not ſo abſolutely excluded from 
them as we pretend; and though, as a proof oft, 
people. who walk, who ſpeak, and who converſe 
connectedly, while aſleep, might be quoted, fill, ne- 
vertheleſs, my argument would be proved, that, by 
the renoyation of ſenfations, ſenſations may be pro- 
M8 duced ; for, in conſequence thereof, the dreams of 
.o' animals muft be merely of this ſpecies, - and ſuch 
oY dreams, far from ſuppoſing memory, indicate, on 
the contrary, nothing but a material reminiſcence. 

By no means, however, am J inclined to believe, 
that perſons who walk, and thus converſe, while 
aſleep, are in reality occupied with ideas. In all 
ſuch actions, the ſoul ſeems to have no concern. 
Sleep-walkers go, come, act, without reflection, 
without knowledge of their ſituation, of the dan- 
r, of the inconveniencies, with which they are 
rrounded; alone are their animal faculties exer- 
ciſed, and even of theſe ſome remain unemployed ; 
and, while in this ſtate, a ſleep-walker is of courſe 
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ore ſtupid than an idiot. With reſpect to. perſons 
who ſpeak while aſleep, I do not find they fay 


any 
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any thing new. An anſwer” to certain” ttivial and 
common queſtions, a repitition of a few familiar ex- 
preffions, may be produced, independently of the 
principle of knowledge, and of thought, and are far 
from proving the action of the ſoul. Why ſhould 
we not ſpeak” without thought, when aſleep, fince 
every man, by examining himſelf, when moſt awake, 
muſt perceive that, under the influence of the paſ- 
fions eſpecially, he utters numberleſs things with- 
out reflection. | Rk" 
As to the occafional cauſe of dreams, by which 
former ſenſations are renewed without being excited 
by preſent objects, or by actual ſenſations, it is to be 
obſerved, that we never dream when our ſleep is 
ſound: every thing is then in a ſtate of inaction, and 
of repoſe, and we ſleep both outwardly and inward- 
ly. The internal ſenſe, however, falls aſleep the. 
laſt, and awakes the firſt, becauſe it is more lively, 
more active, and more eaſily. agitated, than the ex- 
ternal ſenſes. Then it is that our fleep is leſs per- 
fect, and leſs ſound; that we experience 1llufive 
dreams ; that our preceding ſenſations, thoſe eſpe- 
cially on which we have not reflected, are renewed, 
As the internal ſenſe cannot be occupied by any. 
actual ſenſations, becauſe of the inaction of the ex- 
ternal ſenſes, it acts and exerciſes itſelf upon its paſt 
fenſations. Of theſe, the moſt ſtrong are thoſe 
which it ſeizes the moſt often; the more they are 
ſtrong, the more the ſituations are extravagant; and 
for this reaſon it is, that almoſt all dreams either 
terrify or charm us. | > 
In order that the internal material ſenſe may act 
of its own proper motion, it is not even neceſſary 
that theexterior ſenſes ſhould be abſolutely in a ſtate 
of repoſe: it is ſufficient if they are without exercile, 
Accuſtomed as we are regularly to ky ourſelves to 
an anticipated repoſe, we do not eaffly fall aſleep; the 
body, and the members, ſoftly extended, are with- 
* Out 


out motion; the eyes doubly veiled by the eye-lids 
and by the darkneſs, cannot exerciſe themlelves; 
the tranquility of the place, and the ſilence of the 
night, render the car ufcleſs ; alike: inactive are the 
other ſenſes ; every thing is at reſt, thopgh nothing 
is yet lulled to fleep. In this condition, when u 
are not occupied with ideas, and when the foul it- 
ſelf is in a ſtate of inactivity, the internal material 
ſenſe aſſumes the ſway, and is the only power that 
acts. Then is the time for chimerical images, for 
fluttering ſhadows. We are awake, and yet we ex- 
perience the effects of ſleep. If we are in full health, 
the images are agreeable, the illuſions are charming; 
but, if the body 1s in the ſmalleſt degree diſordered 
or oppreſſed, then we ſee grim figures, hideous 
phantoms, which ſeem to addreſs themſelves to us, 
and to ſucceed each other in a manner hot more 
whimfical than rapid. It is a magic lanthern, a 
ſcene of chimeras, which fill the brain, then empry 
for their reception, with every different- ſenſation, 
Of this ſcene, the objects are lively, numerous, and 
diſagreeable, in proportion as the other animal fa- 
culties are injured, as the nerves are delicate, and as 
the body is weak; becauſe, as the agitations acca- 
ſioned by the real ſenſations are, in this feeble 
or diſtempered ſtate, much ſtronger, and more diſa- 
greeable, than in a fate of health, ſo the repreſenta- 
tions of the ſenſations, by which the renovation of 
thoſe agitations are produced, muſt likewiſe be more 
lively and more agreeable. 

Before we diſmiſs the ſubject, it is to be obſerved, 
that we remember our dreams, from the ſame cauſe 
that we remember ſenſations we have lately expe- 
rienced ; and the only difference which ſubſiſts here 
between the animals and us is, that we diſtinguith 
perfectly what belongs to our dreams, from what 
belongs to our real ideas or ſenſations ; and this is a 
compariſon, an operation of the memory, to which 
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the idea of time extends. Animals, on the con- 
trary, who are deprived of memory, and of this 
power of compariſon, cannot diſtinguiſh their 
dreams from their real ſenſations; and it may be 
ſaid, that what they have dreamed, has in reality 
happened to them. & | 
Already, I preſume, in treating of the nature of 
man * have I demonſtratively ſhown, that animals 
enjoy not the power of reflection. Now the under- 
ſtanding is not only a faculty of this power, but 
even the exerciſe, the reſult, of it, the faculty by 
which it is manifeſted, In the underſtanding, we 
have only to diſtinguiſh two different operations, of 
which the one ſerves as a bafis to the orher, and ne- 
ceflarily precedes it. This firſt action of the power 
of reflection is, to compare ſenſations, and form 
ideas from them; the ſecond is, to compare ideas 
themſelves, and form arguments, or concluſions, 
from them, By the former of theſe operations we 
acquire particular ideas, which are ſufficient for the 
knowledge of all ſenfible things; by the latter, we 
attain. general ideas, which are neceſſary for the 
comprehenſion of abſtracted things. Neither of 
theſe faculties do the animals poſſeſs becauſe they 
are void of underſtanding ; and to the firſt of theſe 
operations does the underſtanding of the bulk of 
men ſeem by its effects to be limited. 

Were all men, for example, equally capable of 
comparing ideas, of rendering them general, and of 
forming new combinations of them, all men would 
manifeſt their genius by new productions, always 
different from, and ſometimes more perfect than 
thoſe of other men; all would enjoy the right of in- 
vention, or at leaſt the talents for improvement. 
This, however, is far from being the caſe. Re- 
guced to a ſerviic imitation, the generality of men 


* Sce chap. I. of the preſent volume. 
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do nothing but what they fee others do; they only 


think by memory, and in the ſame ſtyle as other 
men have thought, Forms, methods, and trades, 
occupy. the whole capacity of their underſtanding, 
and exempt them from that degree of reflection- 
which is neceſſary for the purpoſes of creation or 
„„ - i; oe altos 5 

The imagination is likewiſe a faculty of the ſoul. 
If by the term imagination. we underſtand the, power 
we have of comparing images with ideas; of giving 
colours to our thoughts; of repreſenting and agran- 
diſing our ſenſations; of perceiving diſtinctly all 
the remote affinities of the objects we confider ; it 
is even, of all the faculties of our ſoul, the moſt 
brilliant and the moſt active; a faculty, of which 
the animals are ſtill more deſtitute than they are of 
underſtanding and of memory. But there is another 
imagination, another principle, which depends 
ſolely upon the corporeal organs, and which we pol- 
ſeſs in common with the animals; it is that tumul- 
tuous and forced action which is excited in us by ob- 
jects analogous or contrary to our appetites; it is 
that lively and deep impreſſion of the images of thoſe 
objects, which, in ſpite of us, is every inftant re- 
newed ; it is that repreſentation of objects, which, 
more active than even their preſence, exaggerates, 
falſifies, every thing. This imagination is for ever 
hoſtile to our ſoul ; it is the ſource of illuſion, the 
parent of the paſſions, by which, notwithſtanding 
the efforts of reaſon, we are borne away, maſtered, 


and expoſed to a continual combat, in which we are 


almoſt always worſted, 


HOMO DUPLEX. 


THE interior man is double, being compoſed of 
t vo principles different in their nature, and con- 
p trary 
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trary in their action. The ſoul, that ſpiritual prin- 
ciple, that principle of all knowledge, is perpetu- 
ally oppoſed by an animal, and a. purely-material 
principle. The former is a pure light, accompa- 
died with ſerenity and peace, a falutary ſource, 
whence flow ſcience, reaſon, wiſdom ; the latter is 
a falſe light, which never ſhines but in the midſt of 
darkneſs and hurricane, an impetuous torrent 
fraught with error and paſſionn 
be animal principle is developed the firſt. As 
it is altogether material; and as it conſiſts in the du- 
ration of the agitations, and the renovation of the 
impreſſions formed in our internal material ſenſe, by 
the objects analogous, or contrary to our appetites, 
it begins to act ſo ſoon as the body is capable of 
fecling pain or pleaſure, and it determines as ſooh 
as we have acquired the , uſe, of our ſenſes. The 
ſpiritual principle manifeſts , itſelf leſs early, and it 
is developed and perfected by the means of educa- 
tion; it is by the communication, of the thoughts 
of other perſons, that the infant becomes a thinking 
and a rational being; and, without this communi- 
cation, he would be a being fantaſtic or ſtupid ac- 
cording to the degree of àctivity, or inactivity of 
his internal material ſenſe, wy 
Let us confider a child, when at liberty, and far 
from the eye of his maſters. By the reſult of his ex- 
terior actions, we may form a judgment of what 
paſſes within him. A ſtranger to thought or reflec- 
tion, he, treads with indifitrence through all the 
paths of pleaſure ; he obeys all the. impreſſions of 
exterior objects; he amuſes himſelf like a young 
animal, in running, in exerciſing his body; all his 
actions, all his motions, are without order, and 
without deſign. Preſently, however, recalled by 
the voice of the perſon who has taught him tothink, 
he compoſes himſelf, he directs his actions, he 
gives proofs, that he has retained the thoughts 
Vor. I. 7 which 
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which have been communicated to him. In infancy, 


then, the material principle is predominant ; and it 
would continue to predominate, and to act almoſt 


alone, were not education to develope the ſpirituab 


principle, and to give exercife to the ſoul. 


The exiftence of theſe two principles is eaſily 
diſcovered from an examination of ourſelyes. In 
life there are inſtants, there are even hours, days, 
ſeaſons, in which not only may we judge of the 
certainty of their exiſtence, but alſo of the contra- 
riety of their action. I atlude to thoſe periods of 
langour, of indolence, of diſguft, in which we are 
incapable of determining ourſelves to any one action, 
in which we will what we do not do, and do what 
we do not, will allude to that ſtate, or that diſtem- 
per, which we diſtinguiſh by the name of wapours ; 
a ſtate to which idle perſons are peculiarly ſubject, 
and from which even the moft laborious are not ex- 
empted. If in this ſituation we obſerve ourſelves, 
what we call ef will appear to us divided into two 
diſtinct perſons, of which the firſt, repreſenting the 
the rational faculty, blames every thing the ſecond 
does, but has not ſtrength ſufficient to oppoſe it 
effectually, and to fubdue it; while the ſeeond, on 
the contrary, being formed of all the illufions of 
our ſenſes, and of our. imagination, conftrains, fet- 
ters, and often overwhelms the firſt, and makes us 
either a& contrary to what we think, or remain in- 
active, though diſpoſed to action by our will. | 

While the rational faculty prevails, we are calmly 
occupied with ourſelves, with our friends, with our 
affairs. While the material principle prevails, we 
devote ourſelves with ardour to diffipation, to all 
the purſuits, all the paffions which it creates ; and 
hardly are we capable of a momentary reflection 
upon the very objects by which we are engroſſed. 
In theſe two ſtates we are happy : in the former we 
command with ſatisfaction; and in the latter, we 


are 
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are ſtill more pleaſed to obey. As only one of the 
two principles is then in action, and as it acts with- 
out oppoſition from the other principle, we feel no 
internal contrariety ; our ſelf appears to us 8 A 
becauſe we experience only a fimple impulſe. 
this unity of action confiſts our Epps for, 7 
in ever ſo trifling a degree, we happen to condemn 
our pleaſures, or, from the violence of our paſſions, 
we attempt to diſcard reaſon, from that minute we 
ceaſe to be happy; from that minute the unity of 
our exiſtence, in which confiſts our tranquility, is 
deſtroyed ; the internal contrariety is renewed ; and 
the two contending principles are felt and manifeſ- 
ted by doubt, by inquictude, and by remorſe. 

It is evident, then, that, of all conditions, that 
is thè moſt unhappy, in which theſe two ſovereign 
powers of human nature are both in full motion, and 
forming an equilibrium. Then it is, that that 
horrible ſelf-diſguſt, which leaves us no deſire but 
that of ceaſing to exiſt, and which barely allows us 
a ſufficiency of action to effect our deſtruction, by 
coolly plunging into ourſelves the weapons of dif- 
pair, and of madneſs. 

In ſuch a ſtate what horror! In its blackeſt co- 
lours it is now preſented to us; but by how many of 
her gloomy ſhades muſt it be preceded ? all the 
ſituations, on which this ſituation borders, all the 
conditions, in which the two oppoſite principles, 
approaching to an equilibrium, a 8 at the ſame time, 
and with a force nearly cquat, are neceflarily accom- 

anied . with diſorder, with irreſolution, with un- 
RB 8 From this diſtreſs, and from theſe in- 
ternal conflicts, the body ſuffers ; and from the op- 
preſſion, the agitation it undergoes, at length lan- 
guiſhes and decays. 

a the Ie of man conſiſts in the unity of 
his internal exittence, in the years of infancy he is 
þappy ; for then the material principle rules _—_ 
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and acts almoſt continually, Every a every 
remonſtrance, and even every chaſtiſement, is ac: 
companied with only a momentary ſorrow; nor by 
either of them is the child affected, but as by corpo- 
real pains. The internal part of his exiſtence by 
no means ſuffers: ſoon as he finds himſelf at liberty, 
he reſumes all the activity, all the gaiety, which 
the vivacity, and the novelty of his ſenſations can 
give him. Were he left to himſelf, he would be 
completely happy; but this happineſs, if not 
checked, and even terminated, would be productive 
of miſery ever after, Therefore is it, that a child 
muſt, be conſtrained: to give him a momentary. 
grievance, is grievous to ourſelves ; but ſuch grie- 
vances are neceſſary, and are, in fact, nothing more 
than a prelude to all his future happineſs in life. 

In youth, when the ſpiritual principle begins to 
be exerciſed, and when already it is capable of con- 
ducting us, a new material ſenſe appears, which 
aſſumes an abſolute ſway, and which ſo imperiouſly 
commands all our faculties that the ſoul itſelf ſeems 
with pleaſure to incline to the impetuqus paſſions 
which it produces. Still, then, does the material 
principle prevail, and gil, perhaps, has it more 
power than ever; for it not only effaces and ſubjects 
reaſon, but perverts it, and uſes it for its own 
purpoſes. 

We only think, we only act, to encourage, and 
to gratify ſome paſſion; and while this intoxication 
laſts, we are happy. The contradictions, and the 
exterior 2 eem to render the unity of the inte- 
rior exiſtence ſtill more firm; they fortify the paſ- 
fion, and fill up the languid intervals of it; they 
call forth our pride, and direct all our views toward 
one object, al our powers toward one end. 3 

But this happineſs paſſes away as a dream; the 
charm diſappears, diſguſt enſues, and a horrid va- 
cuity of ſentiment ſucceeds, Hardly, on rouſing 


frous | 
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Form this lethargy, is the ſoul capable of diſtinguiſh- 
ing itſelf; by flavery it has at once loſt the habit 
and the power of commanding ; of that ſlavery it 
even regrets the privation, and longs for a new. 
maſter, for ſome new paſhon for its object, which 
preſently diſappears in his turn, and its followed by 
another paſſion more tranſitory ſtill. Thus one ex- 
ceſs and one diſguſt is nothing more than the fore- 
runner of another; amidſt the multiplicity of theſe, 
pleaſure flies, the organs decay, and the material 
ſenſe, far from being able to command, has no 
longer the ſtrength to obey. After a youth like this, 
what is there left for man? A body enervated, à 
ſoul ſoftened, and the inability to make uſe of 
either. . . | 
Thus it is remarked, that, at the middle period 
of lite, men are chiefly ſubject to thoſe languors of 
the ſoul, to that internal malady, to that ſtate of 
vapours we have above deſcribed, At this period, 
we {till run after the pleaſpres of youth. This we 
do, not from neceſſity, but from habit; and as, in 
proportion as we advance in years, in proportion we 
become leſs ſenſible of pleaſure than of the inability 
to enjoy it, we find ourſelves contradicted from 
within, and ſo often, ſo evidently, humiliated by 
our own weakneſs, that we cannot help blaming our- 
ſelves, condemning our actions, and upbraiding 
ourſelves for our very defires, | | 
Beſides, it is at this age, that the cares, and the 
contentions of life begin. We then, whether by 
accident or by choice, aſſume a certain character, 
which it is always diſgraceful not to have aſſumed, 
and which it is always dangerous to fill with eclat. 
Full of pain, then, we tread between contempt and 
hatred, two rocks alike formidable ; by the efforts 
we make to avoid them, we weaken ourſelves, and 
ſink. into deſpondency ; for, when, after having 
known, experienced, the injuſtice of mankind, we 
| ave 
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have contracted a habit of accounting it a neceffary 
evil; when, in fine, we have accuſtomed ourſelves 
to have a leſs regard for their opinions, than for our 
own repoſe, and when the heart, hardened by the 
very ſcars of the wounds it has received, is become 
more inſenſible, we eafily attain that ſtate of indiffe- 
rence, that indolent quietude, of which, a few years 
before, we ſhould have been aſhamed, Glory, that 
powerful mobile of great ſouls ; glory, which, ſeen 
at a diſtance, dazzles us, and which, by bril- 
liant actions, and by uſeful labours, we exerted every 
effort to obtain, 15 now a vain and a delufive phan- 
tom. Sloth aſſumes its place, and ſeems to preſent 
to us paths leſs rugged, and advantages more ſub- 
| Rantial ; but it is preceded by diſguſt, and followed 
by. diſcontent ; diſcontent, that gloomy tyrant of 
every thinking ſoul, againſt which, wiſdom is of 
leſs avail than folly, as His | 

It is becauſe human nature is thus compoſed of 
two oppoſite 2 7 5 that man has ſo much trou- 
ble to be reconciled with himſelf ; and hence pro- 
ceed his inconſtancy, his irreſolution, his leon. 
tent. Animals, on the contrary, whoſe nature is 
fimple, and altogether material, experience no inte- 
rior combats, no oppoſition, no diſorder; they have 
neither our ſorrows nor our coinpunctions, our hopes 
nor our fears. ee e Abe rk 

Let us ſeparate from ourſelves every thing that 
belongs to the foul ; let us diveſt ourſelves of un- 
derſtanding and memory, What ſhall then remain 
is the material part, by which we will be animals, 
by which, we will ſtill have wants, ſenſations, appe- 
tites, by which, we will experience pain, pleaſure, 
and even paſſions. What, indeed, is every paſhon, 
but a ſenſation, which is more ſtrong than the other 
ſenſations, and which is renewed at every inſtant ? 
Now, as our ſenſations would then be renewed in 
our internal material ſenſe, ſo, of courſe, we would 


have 
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have all the paſſions, all the blind ones, at leaſt, 
which the ſoul, the principle of knowledge, can nei- 

ther produce nor foment. " oth > 
Here reſts the point of moſt difficulty. How can 
we, efpecially from the great abuſe and confequent 
confuſion, of terms, e ourſelves, and preeiſely 
. diſtinguiſh the paſſions which belong ſolely to man, 
from thoſe which he poſſeſſes in common with the 
animals? Is it certain, is it probable, that animals 
have paſſions? Is it not, on the confrary, allowed, 
that every paſſion is an emotion of the ſoulꝰ Ought 
we, therefore, to ſearch any where but in this prion 
principle, for the feeds of pride, of envy, of ambi- 
tion, of avarice, and of every other paſſion by which 

we are governed? „ 
To thefe queſtions I do not give a poſitive anſwer. 
But to me it appears, that nothing which governs 
the ſoul forms any part of it; that the principle of 
knowledge is not the principle of ſentiment ; that 
the ſeed of the paſſions is in our appetites ; that il- 
luſions proceed from our ſenſes, and refide in our 
internal material ſenſe; that the ſoul is at firſt paſ- 
ſive with reſpect to them; that, when it counte- 
nances them, it is ſubdued; when it delights in 
them it is perverted. | = 
Let us diſtinguiſh, then, in the human paſſions, 
the phyfical from the moral qualities; in other 
words, let us diſtinguiſh the cauſe from the effect. 
The firſt emotion is in the internal material ſenſe” ; 
and this the foul may receive, but cannot produce. 
Let us likewiſe diſtinguiſh momentary from durable 
moyements; and we ſhall immediately perceive, 
that fear, horror, rage, love, or rather the defire 
of enjoyment, are ſentiments, which, though du- 
rable, depend, however, ſolely on the impreſſion of 
objects upon our ſenſes, combined with the remain- 
ing impreſſions of our preceding ſenſations ; and 
that, of conſequence, theſc s we enjoy in 
com- 
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common with the brütes. I. mention the "aut 
impreſſions of ohjects as being combined with the 
impreſſions that remain of our former ſenſations ; be- 
cauſe it is evident, that, either fo man, or to an 
animal, nothing is Horrible, nothing is frighrful, 
nothing is attractive, when ſeen for the firſt time. 
Of chis truth we may make an experiment upon 
young animals; ſome of whom I have ſeen throw 
hemſelves into the fire, the firſt time it was pre- 
ſented to them. By reiterated acts, of which the 
impreſſions ſubſiſt in their internal ſenſe, do they 
alone acquire experience ; and though this expe- 
flence is not rational, it is not, however, Teſs ſure, 
and is even on that account more circumſpe&. A 
great noiſe, a violent motion, an -extraordinary 
Hove, which is heard or ſeen ſuddenly, and for the 
firſt time, produces in the animal a ſhock of which 
the effe& is ſimilar to the firſt movements of fear. 
This ſentiment, however, is only inſtantaneous. 
As it cannot be combined, to with any preceding 
fenſation, ſoit muſt communiicate to the animal x 
tranfitory agitation, and not a durable emotion, fuck 
as the paſhon of fear ſuppoſes. ' _ 2 
A young animal, the peaceful tenant of the fo- 
reſts, who ſuddenly, and for the firſt time, hears 
the ſound of the huntſman's horn, or the report of a 
fire-arm, leaps; bounds, and flies, by the ſole vio- 
tence of the ſhock which it has experienced. Yet, 
if this noiſe is without effect, if it ceaſes, the animal 
immediately, diſtinguiſhing the wonted violence of 
Nature, compoſes itſelf, halts, and, with an even 
pace, returns to its tranquil retreat. But age and 
experience, when, in conſequence of a fimitar noiſe, 
it ſhall have been wounded, ſtruck, or purſued; 
rendered it circumſpect and timid. This f-nfation 
of pain is retained in its internal ſenſe, and, when 
the ſame noiſe ſhall be again heard, it is renewed, it 
combines itfelf with the actual agitation, it produ- 
+ gs ces 
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ces à durable ſentiment, a permanent paſſion, a real 
fear: the animal flies, and flies with all its might, 
it flies to a great diſtance, and frequently never re- 
turns to its uſual abode. IG 
Fear, then, is a paſſion of which the animal is 
ſuſceptible; though it has not, like us, rational, or 
foreſeen fears. Of horror, of rage, of love, it is alſo 
fuſceptible; but it has not our averſions, founded 
on reflection, our durable hatreds, our conſtant 
friendſhips. Theſe paſſions, in the animal, imply 
no knowledge, no idea, and are founded ſolely on 
the experience of ſentiment; in other words, upon 
the repetition of pain, or of pleaſure, and the re- 
novation of preceding ſenſations of the ſame kind. 
Fury, or, to give it another term, natural courage, 
is remarked in animals which feel their ſtrength, 
that is, which have experienced it, aſcertained it, 
and found it ſuperior to that of others; fear is the 
portion of the weak, but the ſentiment of love be- 
longs to all. 
Love ! thou innate defire! thou ſoul of nature! 
thou inexhauſtible principle of exiſtence! thou 
ſovereign power, by which every thing 'breathes, 
and every thing is renewed ! thou divine flame ! 
thou ' ſeed of perpetuity which the Almighty 
hath diffuſed univerſally with the breath of life! 
thou precious ſentiment, by which alone the ' moſt 
ſavage and frozen hearts are ſoftened ! thou firſt 
cauſe of all happineſs, of all ſociety ! thou fertile 
ſource of every pleaſure, of every delight! Love! 
why do'ſt thou conſtitute the felicity of every other 
being, -and the infelicity of man? | | 
The reaſon is obvious. Conſidered in a phyfical 
ſenſe, this paſſion is good ; conſidered in a moral 
ſenſe, it is attended with every evil. In the latter 
reſpe&, what, in reality, is love? Nothing but va- 
nity ; vanity in the pleaſure of conqueſt, an error 
which proceeds from our putting too high a value 
Vor. I. Z 2 upon 
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upon it Vanity in the deſire of retaining it, N 
fively, an unhappy ſtatc, of which. Jraloulys, AP 
fion-fo little and baſe that we are aſhamed to own its 


is the, conſtant attendant ;.. vanity in the Very, 
of relinquiſhing it. If, for example, inſtead of 
forſaking, welare forſaken. by, the, beloyed object, 
bow great the humiliati angling, 7200 tion, 
; ne We 1d that we © ba WP 4 5 6 


Af 


ieee They ſeek not to ha ae where 
pleaſure is not to be found: guided by ſentiment 
alone, they are never deceived in their, choice; 
their deſires arealways proportioned to, the power ot 
enjoyment-z they feel as much as they enjoy. and 
they enjoy as much as they feel. Man, on the con- 
| trary, in ſtriving to invent pleaſure, only depraves 
Ba nature; in ſtruggling to create ſentiment, he docs 
Ai nothing bur pervert the intention of his being, and 
dig in his heart a auen which nothing can after- 

- wards fill. 
Every thing good in lun belongs to the animals, 
then, altogether as much as to ourſelves ; ; and, they 
even, as if there were an impoſſibility that this ſen- 
a timent ſhould ever be pure, ſeem to haye a ſmall 
Portion. of one of its interior qualities, I. allude. to 
their jealouſy. Among us, this-paſhon always. im- 
plies ſome diſtruſt of ourſclyes, ſome diſtant Know- 
ledge of our own weakneſs; animals, on the other 
hand, are never jealous but in proportion to their 
ſtrength, to their ardour for, and Wege to, 
pleaſure. The reaſon is, that our jealouſy de ends 
on our idceas, and theirs on ſentiment. = 
once enjoyed, they deſire to enjoy again; and feel- 
ing in themſelves the ability for it, they drive from 
- their preſence every other animal that would occupy 
.their place. Their gealouſy.1 is wit ꝛout reflection, 
— 188 
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nor Has it ung relation to the object of their love: 
_ of their pl res Alone they ate Jeulo us. 
Bur are animals confined to cheſe paſſibns merely 
neh we have here” deſcribed?” Are fear, r age, 
horror, love, and jealouſy, the only! durable a - 
tions which they are capable of experiencing? To 
me it appèars, that, independently of the paſſivhs 
Gf ehh from theit natural feelings, or rather from 
'rheir experience of thoſe feelings, animals are ſuſ- 
ceptible, they have moreover paſſions which are 
*eominunicated to them, and which proceed from 
'the'tnanner i in which they are bred, from example, 
from imitation, and from habit. They are evi- 
dentiy nor deſtitute of à kind of friendſhip, of a 
kind of pride, of a kind of ambition; and though, 
fromm what has already been ſaid, we may be con- 
vinced, that, in all their operations, and in alh the 
acts which' proceed from their paſſions, there is 
neither reflection nor thought, nor even the ſmalleſt 
idea; yet, as of all their habits thoſe! we now ſpeak 
of ſeem moſt to imply ſome degrees of intelligence, 
and as it is here that the ſhade between them and us 
is the moſt delicate, and the moſt difficult of aſeer- 
tainment, it requires in a Peel manner our ſttiet 
examination. ies anf 
Is there any thing comparable to the: attschmedt 
of the dog to its maſter? Even over the grave: that 
côntainéd his duſt has this animal been known to 
breathe its laſt. But (without meaning to quote the 
Prodi ies and the heroes of this, any mores than of 
any of Nelas) with what fidelity does it accom- 
pany, wir What conſtaney does it follow, with 
what attention does it defend, its tnaſter l. Mhat 
eagerneſs to obtain his cateſſes ! What doeility in 
obeying him! What patience in ſufferiug his bad 
humours, and his frequently unjuſt correct ions 
What mildneſs, and what Huamlity, in ies endea- 
vours to be reſtored to favour! What emotion, 
| what 
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722 anxiety, What ſorrew, when the is abſent! 
What wal; en he returns From all cheſe cireum- 
is it poſhble not to diſtinguiſn triendſhip ? 
Wy among ourſelves, is ee in dender 
45 ſuperior cnergy "ut $114: +11 tte 4 let ef 
This friendſbip is, the ſame as: that. of a man 
| for la favourite Ba or of a child ors 75 favgurite 
| thing. Both are, equally. void of 

th are nothing more than a blind — 6 — 
the only difference is, that that of the animal is more 
natural, ſince it is founded on neceſſity, while of the 
other the only object is, an inſipid amuſement, of 
which the ſoul in no degree partakes. Theſe-childiſh 
habits ſubſiſt by idleneſs merely, and are more or 
leſs ſtrong, as the head is more or leſs, vacant. 

Real friendſhip, however, ſuppoſes the power of 
reflection; it is of all attachments the moſt worthy 
of man, and indeed the only one by which he is not 
degraded. Friendſhip flows from reaſon alone It 
is che ſoul of a friend which we love; and, in order 
to love a ſoul, it is neceſſary to have one; it is ne- 
ceſſary to have made uſe of it, to have Known it, 
ro have compared it, and to have found it, as fat 
as we could diſcern, congenial with ſome other ſoul. 
By the term friendſhip, then, not only is; implied 
the principle of knowledge, but alſo, from teflec- 


tion, the actual exerciſe of that principle 


Thus, while friendſhip, belongs ſolely to man, 
attachment may be ſaid to belong? to animals. Sen- 
timent alone is ſufficient to create in them an attach - 
ment to perſons whom they often ſee, by Wom they 
are tended, by whom they are nouriſhed. The t- 


tachment of the females to their young is produced 


by the trouble, che employment, which they have 


dad in carrying them, and in producing them, and 


which they ſtill are to have in giving them ſuck. 
It, among birds, the males ſeem to have an attach⸗ 
ment to their young, and to take care of them 1 


nnn he 
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the fomales, it is (becauſe, like them, they ha 
been employed in the conſtruction of the neſt,” 2 
cauſe they have reſided in it, becauſe they N 
joyedi pleaſure in it with their females, whoſe hekr 
laſts for a conſiderable time after they have been im: 
pregnated. Among the other ſpecies of animals, on 
the contraty, with whom the ſeaſon. of love is very 
ſhort, with whom, this ſeaſon once elapſed, there is 
no longer aughit to attach the male to the female, 
there is no neſt, there is no employment by which 
they may be mutyally engaged, the male is, what a 
Spartan father was of old, diveſted of every care for 
his rogeny. 
he pride and the ambition of animals b 
from their natural courage; that is, from the ſenſe 
they have of their ſtrength, their agility, &c. he 
great ones hold the ſmall in defiance, and ſeem to 
contemn their inſulting audacity. Reaſon alone ex- 
cepted, of every thing are animals. ſuſceptible, of 
every thing are they capable. In:general, they Win 
learn to do a thouſand times, what they have learn- 
ed to do once; to do without intermiffion, what 
they only did by intervals; to do fora length of tune, 
what they only did momentarily .; to do chearfully, 
what at firſt they only did by force; to do by habit, 
what they once have done bychance ; to doof chems 
ſelves, what they fee others do. Of all the opera- 
tions of the animal machine, imitation is the moſt 
admirable. It is its moſt delicate and moſt exten 
five mobile, it is what exhibits the trueſt co y of 
thought; and though the cauſe of it, in animals, is 
altogether material and mechanical, 2 it is by its 
effects that our wonder is excited. Men never more” 
admire an ape than when they ſce it imitate the ac- 
tions of men. In fact it ' requires no ſmall degree 
of penetration to diſtinguiſh ſome copies from ſome. 
originals. Beſides, ſo few there are who can diſ- 
_—_ Perceive how wide the difference 15 betwben;* 


a rea- 
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Kind: 8 put on 580 being 
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The tru th, UDO” 85 cht, chat 00 26 "hate 
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warure, a a "Qepree 05 erior ta the (7 i 15 
note or less, pole the talent of 0 HED 
moſt 1 this talent is indeed confined to th. 
' ſpecies, and abes' not extendFfarther that to the 1 im. 
tation of beings like themſelves. The ape, on the 
other hand, to whoſe ſpecies we no more belong than 

it does to. ours," copies, however; ſome of dr ac- 
tions. But this is becauſe, in ſome reſpecks, it re- 
ſembles us, it 18 becauſe 1 its external Lonter rst 15 
near! fimilar to ours; 5 and this rude reſemblance 

1 eien to give it movements, and even fucceſh- 
KY of movements, fimilar to ours 3 to give it, in a 
word, the ability gf forming a iritation of us 
to fack''a degree that wt who' only view the 
furface of things, imagine that in this as in other in- 
ftabces, there 1 1 2 at, gn, an intelngence, a mind, 
While, in reality, there is nothing but an in. 
ty of figure, of motion, and of ofg anifation. ” og 
It is from an affinity of" Motion, that he! 5 
affumes the habits” of its alter, it is from an a 
finitiy' of figure that the ape ' counterfeirs the 
tures of à man, it is from an affinitiy of orga 
tion, that one bird repeats airs ' of "tnuſie, and ano- 
thet imitates ſpeech; 4 leſs equivocatfign of thoubht, 

hich creates as much external difference between 
man and man, as between man and an animbl : 
fince, in ſome, it indicates a ſuperior” underſtand- 
ing 2 and an enlightened mind, in othets, it 5 
diſcovers a Len fünen of obſcure or borrowed: ides 
and, in the idiot or the partot, it indicates the Un 
degree of ſtupidit 4, in other words, the impoffibi- 
lity under Which t y both. labour of Mieten Sn 
ducing thought, in Ende great befecktbn 
= 
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With eaſe may iti be rendered ſtill more apparent, 
that imitation is nothing more than a mechanical ef- 
fect, ot v hich the perfection depends on the viva - 
city with which the internal material ſenſe receiyes. 
the impreſſion of objects, and on the facility of ex- 
preſſing them outwardly by the ſimilitude and the. 
flexibility of the exterior organs. Perſons whoſe 
ſenſes are delicate and eaſily agitated, whoſe mem. 
bers are active, ductile, and obedient, are, no im- 
perfection intervening, the beſt actors, the beſt mi- 
mics, the beſt apes. Children, without perceiving 
it, aſſume the habits, borrow the geſtures, imitate 
the manners, of thoſe they live with; they have alſo 
a great propenſity to repeat, and to conterfeit, every 
thing they hear, and every thing they ſee. Voung 
perſons, who, while they are remarkable for vivacity, 
are alſo remarkable for want of thought, and who. 
ſee nothing but by the corporeal eye, are wonder- 
fully ready in ſeizing the redicule of objects: every 
fantaſtic form affects, every repreſentation ſtrikes, 
every noyelty, moves them. Of theſe the impreſ- 
ſion is ſo ſtrong, that they copy them with facility 
and grace; and therefore in a ſuperior degree do they 
enjoy the talent of imitation, which ſuppoſes the 
moſt perfect organiſation, and to which nothing is 
more oppoſite than a large portion of good ſenſe. 
Thus, among men, it uſually happens that thoſe 
who reflect leaſt, are thoſe who are moſt expert at 
imitation; and therefore it is not ſurpriſing, that 
we meet with it in animals, who are altogether void 
of reflection. Theſe ought even to poſſeſs it in a 
higher degree of perfection; becauſe they have no- 
thing, within them, by which it may be counter- 
acted, no principle by which they may have the 
will to be different from each other. Among us, it 
is by the ſoul that we differ from each other; it is by 
#44 g | the 
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the foul that we are what we are; and it is from the 
ſoul that proceed the diverſity of our characters, and 
the variety of our actions. Animals, on the con- 
trary, by having no ſoul, have nat that /e/f which 
is the principle of the difference, the cauſe which 
conſtitutes the individual. Of neceſſity, then, when 
their organiſation is ſimilar, or when they are of the 
ſame ſpecies, muſt they all copy each other, do the 
fame things in the ſame manner, and, in a word, 
imitate each other with a far greater degree of per- 
fection than one man can imitate another. This 
talent for imitation, therefore, far from implying 
that animals have mind and thought, is a proof that 
they are abſolutely deſtitute of them. 18 
For the ſame reaſon it is, that the education of 
animals, though exceedingly ſhort, is yet always 
attended with ſucceſs. Almoſt every thing the pa- 
rent knows they quickly learn; and it is by imita- 
tion that they learn it. The young are modelled by 
the old: they perceive that theſe approach to, or fly 
from each other when they hear certain ſounds, when 
they ſee certain objects, when they ſmell certain 
odours ; at firſt, on ſuch occaſions, they in like 
manner approach, or fly, without any determina- 
tive cauſe whatever, but imitation; and afterwards 
they approach, or fly, of themſelves, in conſequence 
of their having acquired a habit of doing ſo when- 
ever they had experienced the ſame ſenſations. 

Having now compared man with the animal, 
each taken individually, let us now compare them 
together collectively, and endeavour at the fame 
time to aſcertain the ſource of that kind of induſtry 
which we obſerve in certain ſpecies of animals, and 
thoſe even the meaneſt and the moſt numerous. For 
this induſtry, what encomiums have not been be- 
Howed on particular inſets! Our obſervers ſeem 
to be ambitious of exceeding each other in admira- 
tion of the intelligence, and of the talents, of r 
| ey 
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They have; ſay they, a particular genius, an art, 
which belongs ſolely to themſelves, that of goverg- 
ing each other with wiſdom. To perceive. this art, 
add they, requires a talent for obſervation. A hive 
is a republic, in which the labour of each individual 
is devoted to the public good, in which every ching 
is ordered, diſtributed, ſhared, with a foreſight, an 
equity, a prudence, which are aſtoniſhing. Of 
Athens, even in its moſt flouriſhing days, the go- 
vernment and the policy were not more exemplary. 
I ſhould never have done, were I barely to ſkip over 
the annals of this commonwealth, and to draw, 
from the hiſtory of this inſect, all the ſtrokes which 
have excited the admiration of its different hi- 

8 ſtorians. | i 1.9 
What ſhall we think of the exceſs to which the 
elogiums on this animal have been carried! A bee 
ought, in fact, to occupy as little place in the head 
of a naturaliſt as it does in nature; and, in the eye 
of reaſon, this marvellous, and ſo much- extolled 
republic; will never be any thing more than a. mul» 
titude of little creatures, which have no affinity to us 
but that of furniſhing us with wax, and with honey, 
Let people examine with attention their little 
manceuvres, proceedings, and toils ; let them de- 
ſcribe exactly their generation, their multiplication, 
their metamorphoſes, &c. Theſe are objects wor- 
thy of the attention of a naturaliſt; but to hear the 
morals of inſects cried up is inſufferable, Is not 
Nature ſufficiently aſtoniſhing of herſelf, without 
attempting to render her more ſo, and without attri- 
buting to her miracles which have no exiſtence but in 
our own imagination? Is not the Creator fufficiently 
2 works; and do we believe we ſhall render 
im more great by out weakneſs ? This, were there 
a poſſibility of doing ſo, would be to debaſe him. 
Which, in effect, has the moſt exalted idea of the 
reme Being, he who beholds him create the uni- 
Vor. I. e verſe, 
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verſe, ordain the different exiſtences, eſtabliſh na- 
ture on invariable and perpetual laws; or he who 
op him attentive in conducting a republic of in- 
Among certain animals, chere ſubſiſts a Kind of 
ſociety, which ſeems to depend on the choice of thoſe 
that compole it, and which, of conſequence, has in 
it a far greater degree of intelligence and deſign, 
than the Sciery of bees, of which the ſole principle 
18, phyſical neceſſity. Elephants, beavers, apes, 
and many other ſpecies of animals, aflemble together 
in bodies, aſſiſt, and defend each other. Did we 
not ſo often diſturb theſe ſocieties, and could we 
obſerve them with as much caſe as thoſe of inſects, 
we ſhould, doubtleſs, meet with a multitude of 
other wonders; . wonders, which ſtill, however, 
would amount to nothing more than ſo many phy- 
ſical relations and agreements. A great nuntber of 
animals, of the ſame ſpecies, let us put together in 
the ſame place, and there will neceſſarily reſult a 
certain arrangement, a certain order, of common 
habits. Now every common habit, far from havin 
for its cauſe the principle of an enlightened intelli- 
gence, implies, on the contrary, nothing more than 
that of a blind imitation. ok 
Among men, ſociety depends leſs on phyſical 
agreements .than on moral relations. Man at firſt 
meaſured his ſtrength and his weakneſs ; he com- 
Pared his ignorance and his curioſity; he felt that, 
of himſelf, he could not ſatisfy the multiplicity of 
his wants; he diſcovered the advantage he would 
have in renouncing the unlimited uſe of his will, in 
order to acquire a right over the will of others; he 
reflected on the idea of good and of evil ; he en- 
graved it in the bottom of his heart, by the help of 
the natural light which was communicated to him 
through the bounty of the Creator; he ſaw'that 4 
litude 
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litude was to him a ſtate of danger, and of warfare ; 


he ſought for ſecurity,and peace in ſociety ; there he 
and his knowledge, in order 


diffuſed his ſtrengt 
that, by being united to thoſe of others, both might 
be augmented; and of man, this union is the nobleſt 
work, of his reaſon, it is the wiſeſt uſe, In effect, ſolely 
is it becauſe he has learned to command himſelf, that 
he commands the univerſe; nor does he deſerve the 
name of man, but by his having formed ſome union 
with his fellow- creatures. hs 

Every thing, it is true, has concurred to render 
man a ſocial being; for, though large and civiliſed 
ſocieties depend certainly on the uſe, and ſometimes 


on the abuſe, he has made of his reaſon, yet theſe 


are, doubtleſs, preceded by ſmaller ſocieties, whoſe 
ſole dependance is, as it were, on nature. A family 
is a natural ſociety, which is more permanent, and 
better founded, in proportion as the wants, and the 
ſources of attachment, are more numerous. Far 
different from the animals, man, when he is born, 
has hardly begun to exiſt; naked, feeble, incapable 
of the ſmalleſt motion, his life depends on the aſ- 
ſiſtance he receives. This ſtate of infantine imbeci- 
lity and impotence continues for a length of time; 
and the neceſſity of aſſiſtance becomes a habit by 
which alone could be produced the attachment - of 
the child to the parent, and of the parent to the 
child. But, as, in proportion as the child advances, 


he is enabled to do without aſſiſtance, and as, in a 


phyfical ſenſe, he ſtands leſs in need of ſuccour ; as on 
the contrary, the parent continues to be much more 
occupied with him than he is occupied with them; 
ſo it always happens that the love deſcends in a 
much ſtronger degree than it aſcends: the attach- 
ment of the father and the mother becomes exceſſive, 
blind, idolatrous, while that of the child remains 
luke warm, and begins not toaſſume force, till, by the 

influence 
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influence of reaſon, the ſeed of gratitude; has begun 
to take root. | | 1 ammo 3 
Thus ſociety, confidered ' even in the light of a 
ſingle family, ſuppoſes in man the faculty of rea- 
ſon; among animals which ſeem to unite: together 
freely, and by mutual agreement, ſociety ſuppoſes 
ſentiment, or rather the experience of ſentiment; 
and among ſuch creatures as, like the bees, aſſem- 
ble together involuntarily, ſociety ſuppoſes nothing. 
Whatever may be the effects of it, it is evident 
that they were neither foreſeen, ordained, nor con- 
ceived by thoſe that execute them, and that they 
depend ſolely on the univerſal mechaniſm, and the 
laws of motion, eſtabliſhed by the Creator. | 
Let the panegyriſts of inſects ſay what they will, 
thoſe animals which, in figure, and in organiſation, 
bear the ſtrongeſt reſemblance to man, muſt Mill be 
acknowledged ſuperior to all other animals, with 
reſpect to internal qualities; and, though ' theſe 
may be widely different from the internal qualities of 
man, though, as we have evinced, they may be 
nothing but the effects of the exerciſe and expe- 
rience of their feelings, ſtill, nevertheleſs, are ani- 
mals in a high degree ſuperior to inſects. As in 
every thing that exiſts in nature there 1s 'a ſhade, a 
ſcale may be eſtabliſhed for determining, the degrees 
of the intrinſic qualities of each animal, by which, 
when oppoſed with the material part of man, we 
ſhall. acknowledge the preference due to the ape, 
the dog, the elephant, and, in different degrees, to 
all the other quadrupedes. Next to them we ſhall 
find the cetaceous animals, which, like man, and 
like the quadrupedes, have fleſh and blood, and 
which, like them, are viviparous. In the third 
claſs will be the birds, becauſe, every circumſtance 
included, they differ more from man than either the 
quadrupede or the cetaceous animals; and, were it 
not that there are beings which, like the oyſter and 


the 
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the-polypus, ſeem to differ from him as much as it 
is poſſible to differ, the inſects would with juſtice 
occupy the fourth and loweſt claſs. | 
But, if animals are deſtitute of all underſtanding, 
all memory, all intelligence, and if all their facul- 
ties depend” on their ſenſes; whence proceeds that 
foreſight we remark in ſeveral of them? By ſenti- 
ment alone can they be prompted to hoard up, du- 
ring the ſummer, proviſions ſufficient for their ſub- 
fiſtence during the winter? Does not this ſuppoſe 
a compariſon of ſeaſons, a notion of futurity, 'a ra- 
tional inquietude? Why, it may alſo be aſked, 
would birds build to themſelves neſts, if they did 
not know, thatthey ſhould have occafion for them, 
in order to depoſit their eggs, and to rear cheir 
young? | | 
Admitting the truth of theſe, and many other cir- 
cumſtances which might be produced; admitting, 
with thoſe who ſo confidently enlarge upon them, 
that they are ſo many proofs' of preſſentiment, of 
foreſight, and even of a knowlege of futurity, in 
animals; muſt it follow, that animals are, on 
that account, intelligent beings? Were this the 
caſe, their intelligence would far ſurpaſs our own. 
Our foreſight, for example, is always conjectural; 
our notions, with reſpect to what is to come, are, at 
beſt, doubtful; all the light we derive from our 
ſoul is hardly ſufficient to give us a glimpſe even of 
the probabilities of future things. Animals, then, 
who fee theſe with certainty, ſince they determine 
their actions before-hand, and are never deceived 
in this determination, muſt have within them ſome- 
thing greatly ſuperior to the principle 'of our know- 
ledge, muſt have within them a ſoul far more pe- 
netrative, far more acute, than ours; à confe- 
quence, which, I preſume, is equally repugnant to 
religion and to reaſon, uon 
N | By 
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By an intelligence ſimilar to that of man, it is 
impoſſible, that animals can have any certain know- 
ledge of futurity; ſince with reſpect to futurity, the 
notions of man are always imperfect and full of 
doubt. Then why, on ſuch flight grounds, in- 
veſt them with a quality ſo ſublime? Why, with 
out neceſſity, degrade ouſelves? Would it not be 
leſs unreaſonable, ſtill allowing all the facts to be 
true, to attribute their ſource to mechanical laws, 
eftabliſhed, like all the other laws of Nature, by the 
will of the Creator. The certainty with which we. 
ſuppoſe animals to act, and be determined, might 
alone ſuffice to convince us, that every thing they 
do is merely mechanical. Of reafon, the eſſential 
characteriſtics are, doubt, deliberation, compariſon; 
but motions and actions, which announce nothin 
but deciſio end certainty, exhibit at once a proof of 
mechaniſn, and of ſtupidity, 

It is not furprifing, that man, who knows fo lit- 
tle of himſelf, who ſo frequently confounds his ſen- 
fations with his ideas, who ſo imperfectly diſtingui- 
ſhes the produce of his ſoul from the produce of his 
brain, ſhould compare himſelf to the animals, and 
ſhould admit, between them and him a ſhade de- 
pendent on the greater or leſs degree of perfection 
in the organs; it is not ſurpriſing, that he ſhould 
make them reaſon, determine their actions, and un- 
derſtand each other, as he and his fellow- creatures 
do, and that he ſhould attribute to them, not only 
the qualities Which he has, but even thoſe which he 
has not. When man, however, has once tho- 
roughly examined and analyſed himſelf, he will diſ- 
cover the dignity of his being, he will feel the exiſ- 
tence of his ſoul, he will ceaſe to demean himſelf, 
and, with a ſingle glance, he will ſee the infinite 
diſtance which the Supreme Being has put betweeen 
the beaſls and him. | a 


God 
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Soy alone ktrows'the paſt, the preſent, and the 
future; eternal is his exiſtence, and infinite is his 
knowledge. Man, on the 'other hand, whoſe du- 
ration is, as it were, but for a few moments, per- 
ceives but thoſe moments: by a living and an im- 
mortal Power, however, are thoſe moments com- 
pared, diſtinguiſhed, ordained; and That Power it 
15, which enables him to know the preſent, to judge 
of the paſt, and to foreſee the future. Deprive 
Man of this divine light, and you efface, you ob- 


ſcure, his being, you render him an animal merely: 


he will be ignorant of the paſt, he will have no con- 
ception of the future, nor will he even know what 
is meant by the preſent. | 


FRM -- . N RAR OR, 
CHAP. Wl 


of Domeſtic Animals, 


AN changes the natural ſtate of animals by 

** forcing them to obey him, and rendering them 
uſeful to him: a domeſtic animal is a ſlave Which 
amuſes us, which we make uſe of, which we abuſe, 
which we bring from its natural place of abode, and 
tame, while the wild animal knows no other laws 
than thoſe of its wants and liberty. The hiſtory of 
a wild animal is confined to a few facts draun from 
fimple nature, inſtead of which the hiſtory of a 
domeſtic animal is compoſed of all the artful means 
uſed to deprive it of its liberty, or to ſubdue it; and 
as we have no example how far conſtraint, or the 
force of cuſtom, may influence animals, and change 
their motions, determinations, and inclinations, the 
deſign of the naturaliſt ought to be to diſtinguiſh — 
things 
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things which depend on inſtinct, For thoſe, which 
are owing to their mode of education; to know what 
properly appertains to them, and what theyhave ac- 
ps to diſtinguiſh what is natural for them to do, 
rom what they are made to do; and never to con- 
found the animal with the ſlave, the beaſt of burden 

with the creature of God. | 3 
The empire which man has over animals, is an 
empire which revolution cannot overthrow ; it is the 
empire of the ſpirit over matter, it 1s not onlya right 
of nature, a power founded on unalterable laws, but 
a gift of God, by which man may learn every mo- 
ment the excellence of his being: for he does not 
rule them, becauſe he is the moſt perfect, the 
ſtrongeſt, or the moſt artful, of animals. If he was 
only the firſt of the ſame order, the ſecond in rank 
would unite” together to diſpute the empire with 
him: bur iris from the ſuperiority of his nature that 
man reigns and commands; he thinks, and for this 
reaſon is maſter over beings that are incapable of 
thinking. He is maſter over the bodies of brutes, 
who can only oppoſe to his will a ſullen reſiſtance, 
or an inflexible ſtupidity ; and he can always over- 
come, by making them act againſt each other: he 
is alſo maſter of the vegetable creation, which by 
his induſtry he can augment, diminiſh, renew, 
tranſplant, deſtroy, or multiply ad infinitum-: he is 
maſter of all animals, becauſe like them ,he not only 
has motion and ſenſation, but poſſeſſes alſo the light 
of reaſon ; is capable of governing his actions, con- 
certing his operations, and of overcoming force by 
cunning, by ſwiftneſs, and by the employment of. his 
time. Nevertheleſs, among animals ſome appear 
more or leſs familiar, more or leſs ſavage, more or 
leſs gentle, more or leſs ferocious thanothers: let us 
compare the docility and ſubmiſfion of the dag with 
the cruelty and ferocity of the tiger, and one will 
appear to be the iriend of man, the other his * 
18 
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kis empire, then, over animals is not abſolute ; but. 
how many ſpecies can eſcape his power by the rapi- 
dity of their ſwiftneſs in running, by the obſcurity 
of their retreats, by the diſtance which the element 
they inhabit places between them and mankind ? 
How many other kinds eſcape him from their mi- 
nuteneſs? And, in ſhort, how many others are 
there who, far from reſpecting their ſovereign, open- 
ly attack him, without mentioning thoſe inſects 
which ſcem to inſult him by their ſtings, thoſe ſer- 
pents whoſe bite carries poĩſon and death, and many 
other unclean, troubleſome and uſeleſs creatures 
that ſeem only to exiſt to form a ſhade between good 
and evil, and to make man comprehend how little 
reſpectable his fall has made him ? | 

Wemuſtdiſtinguiſh, then, the empire of God from 
the domain of man : God, the creator of all beings, 
is the only maſter of nature; man has no command 
over the productions of the creation; he can have 
none over the heavenly bodies, over the revolutions 
of the globe which he inhabits, over animals, ve- 
getables, or minerals in general; he can do nothing 
with ſpeces, his power only extends to individuals; 
for ſpecics in general and matter in the groſs, 
belong to nature or rather conſtitute it. All things 

s away, follow, ſucceed, are renewed and decay, 
by an irreſiſtable power; man, dragged on by the tor- 
rent of time, can do nothing for his own continu- 
ance by his body linked to matter; wrapped up in a 
whirlwind of beings, he is forced to ſubmit to the 
common law; he obeys the ſame power, and like 
all the reſt comes to maturity and dies. 

But the divine ray with which man is animated, 
ennobles and raiſes him above all other material be- 
ings. - This ſpiritual ſubſtance, far from being ſub- 
ject to matter, has the power of making it obey ; 
and though it cannot command all Nature, it pre- 
ſides over particular beings : God, the ſo'g ſource. of, 
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all light and underſtanding, rules the univerſe and 

the whole, ſpecies with an infinite power; man, 
who poſſeſſes only a ray of this ſpiritual ſubſtance, 
has only a power limited to ſmall portions of matter, 
and is maſter of individuals only. 

It is by the talent of the mind, then, and not by 
force, and the other qualities of matter, that man has 
found out the art of ſubduing animals. In the firſt 
ages they were all equally independant ; man be- 
came guilty and ferocious ; was very unfit to de- 
prive them of their liberty; time was neceſſary to 
approach them, to know them, to make choice of, 
and to tame them. It was neceſſary that he ſhould 
be civilized himſelf to know how ito inſtruct and 
command; and the empire over * ar like every 
other empires, was not founded till after ſociety. 

Tis from ſociety that man maintains his power; 
from that he has perfected his reaſon, exerciſed his 
wit, and united his ſtrength : formerly man was per- 

_ haps the molt ſavage, and the leaſt formidable of 
all creatures; naked, defenccleſs, and without ſhel- 
ter, the earth to him was only a vaſt deſert peopled 
with monſters, of which he Aa became the 
prey; and even long after, hiſtory informs us that 
the firſt heroes were only the deſtroyers of beaſts. 

But as in time the human race multiphed, and 
ſpread over the face of the earth, andas by the aid of 
the arts, and of ſociety, man has been able by force to 
conquer the univerſe, he has by degrees leſſened the 
number of ferocious beaſts, has purged the earth of 
thoſe gigantic animals of which we ſometimes ſtill 
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4 find the enormous bones; he has deſtroyed, or redu- 
8 ced to a ſmall number of individuals, every hurt- 
| ful and voracious, ſpecies, has oppoſed animals to 
a0 animals, and conquered ſome by fraud, others by 
3 force, till, by frightening them away, and attacking 
80 |; them by every rational method, he has arrived at 
3 the means of ſafety, and has eſtabliſhed an empire 
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which is only boundedby inacgeſſible places, hidden 

ſolitudes, burning fands, frozen mountains, and ob- 
ſcure caverns, which ſerve as retreats for the ſmall 
humber of ſpecies of untractable animals, © 


Tus HORS EL 
Tu nobleſt conqueſt ever made by maß; is that 
of this ſpirited and haughty animal, which ſhares 
with him the fatigues of war, and the glory of the 
combat. Equally intrepid as his maſter, the horſe 
ſees the danger, and braves it; inſpired at the claſs 
| of arms; he loves it, he ſeeks it; and is animated with 
the ſame ardout He feels pleaſure” alſo in the 
chace; in tournaments in the courſe; he is all fire, but 
equally tractable as courageous, does not give wa 
to his impetuoßty, and knows how to check his in- 
chnations : Ke not only ſubmits to the arm which 
guides him, but even ſeems to conſult the deſires of 
is rider; and, always obedient to the impreſſions 
which he'xeceives from him, preſſes on, moves gent- 
Iy, or ſtops, and only acts as his rider pleaſes. The 
horſe, is a Creature w ich renounces his being, to ex- 
iſt only by the will of another, which he even knows 
how to anticipate, and even expreſs, and execute by 
the promiptitude and e Re ms movements: he 
feels as much as we defire, does only what we with, 
giving himſelf ap; without reſerde and refuſes no- 
thing, makes uſe of allhis ſtreugth, exerts himſelf be- 
| 70 1, anch even dies che better to obey us. 
Such is the horſe, hoſe talents are enveloped, and 
whoſe natural qualities art has improved, which 
from the earlieft ages has been taken care of and af- 
terwards exerciſed; and broke to the ſervice of man; 
his education commences with the loſs of his liberty, 
and by conſtraint it is finiſhed, The ſlavery or ſervi- 
tude of theſe creatures is univerſal, and ſo ancient that 
| e 


2 — 


we rarely ſee them in their natural ſtate: they are 
always covered with harneſs when at work; and are 
never wholly free from all their bands, not evert at 
the time of reſt; and if they are ſometimes ſuffered 
to range at liberty in the fields, they always bear 
about them marks of ſervitude, and frequently the 
cruel marks of labour and of pain: the mouth is de- 
formed by the wrinkles occaſioned by the bit, the 
flanks ſcarred with wounds, inflicted by the ſpur, 
the hoofs are pierced by nails, the attitude of the 
4 body conftrained from the ſubſiſting impreſſion of 
W.. habitual fhackles, from which they would be de- 
=_ livered in vain, as they would not be the more at 
. liberty for it. Even thoſe whoſe ſlavery is the moſt 
gentle, who are only fed and broke for luxury and 

| magnificence, and whoſe golden chains ſerve leſs to 

decorate them, than to ſatisfy the vanity of their 
maſter, are ſtill more diſhonoured by the elegance 
1 | of their trappings, by the treſſes of their manes, by 

; 


the gold and filk with which they are covered, than 
by the iron ſhoes on their feet. 3 
Nature is more beautiful than art, and in an an- 
imated being, the freedom of its movements makes 
nature beautiful: obſerve the horſes' in Spaniſh 
America, which live wild, their gait, their run- 


| ning, or their Teaping, ſeem neither conſtrained nor 
regular. Proud of their independance, they fly the 
| preſence of man, and difdain his care, they ſeek and 
i find for themſelves proper nouriſhment; they wan- 
F * 


der and ſkip about in liberty, in immenfe meads 7 
where they feed on the freſh productions of an eter- 

nal ſpring : deſtitute of any Med habitation, with- 
out any other ſhelter than a mild ſky, they breathe 

a purer air than thoſe which are confined 
in vaulted ' palaces. Theſe wild horſes are alſo 

ö much ſtronger, much ſwifter, and more nervous 

| 


Fs 
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than the greater part of domeſtic horſes; they 
have, what nature has beſtowed upon them, 
ſtrength 
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ftrength and nobleneſs, e only what art can ä 
give, beauty and cunnin le 

The natural diſpoſition "of theſe animals 18 not ' 
ferocious, they are only high-ſpirited and wild; and 
though fuperior in ſtrength to the greateft part of 
animals, they yet never attack them; and if they are 
attacked by others, either diſdain them or trample 
them under their feet. They go alſo in bodies, and 
unite themſelves into troops, merely for the pleaſure 
of being together, for they are not fearful of, but 
have an attachment to each other. As herbs and ve- 
getables are ſufficient for their nouriſhment, they 
have quite enough to ſatisfy their appetite; and as 
they have no reliſh for the fleſh of animals, they 
never make war with them, nor with themſelves, 
they never quarrel abodt their food, they have no 
occafion to raviſh the prey of another, the or- 
dinary ſource of contentions and quarrels amon 
carniverous animals. They live in peace — 
their appetite is fimple and moderate; and, as 1009 
have enough, there is no room for envyp. 

All this may be obſerved in young horſes whick are 
brought up together, and which are led together 
in droves : their manners are gentle, and their qua- 
lities ſocial; they ſeldom ſhow their ardour and 
ſtrength by any other fign than emulation; they 
endeavour to be foremoſt in the courſe, are avimazed 
by danger, and will defy one another to croſs. a 
river or leap a ditch, and thoſe which in theſe natu- 
ral exerciſes ſet the example, are themſelves the 
moſt generous, the nobleſt, and often the'moſt do- 
cile, and gentle, when once broke. 

Some ancient authors ſpeak of wild horſes, and 
even mention the places where they are to be found. 
Herodotus ſays, that on the banks of the Hypanes 
in Scythia, there were wild horſes which were white; 
and that in the northern parts of Thrace, beyond 
the Danube, there were others Which had the hair 


of 


r 
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af the body five feet long. | Ariſtotle alſo, cites 


Syria; Pliny; the northern countries; Strabo; the 
Alps and Spain; as places where wild horſes were to 
be found: Among the moderns, Carden mentions 
the ſame thing of the Orcades; Olaus, of Muſ- 
covy ; Dapper, of the Iſle of Cyprus, which; as he 
fays, contained wild horſes; very beautiful, which 
. both ſtrength and ſwiftneſs; Struys, of the 
fle of May, one of the Cape de Verd iſlands, where 
he found wild horſes very ſmall. Leon the African 
alſo relates, that there were wild horſes in the de- 
ſerts of Arabia and Lybia; and he aſſures us, that 
he ſaw, in the remoteſt parts of Numidia, a colt 
with a curled mane, of which the hair was white. 
Marmel confirms this fact, aſſerting, that ſome are 
found in the deſerts of Arabia and Lybia, ſmall, and 
of an aſh«colour ; there are alſo ſome white, whoſe 
manes and coats are ſhort and rough ; and that nei- 
ther dogs nor tame horſes can equal them in ſwift- 
neſs : we read alſo, in the Letters of the Miſhona- 
ries, that in China there are wild horſes of a very 
ſmall ſize. | | : 
As all parts of Europe are at preſent peopled, 
and almoſt equally inhabited, wild horſes are no 
longer found therein; and thoſe which we ſee in 


America, were originally European tame horſes, 


tranſported thither by the Spaniards, which have mul- 
tiplied in the vaſt deſerts of this country, partly 
peopled and partly uninhabited, for this ſpecies of 
animals was wanting in the new world. The aſto- 
niſhment and fear which the inhabitants of Mexico 
and Peru expreſſed at the ſight of horſes and their 
riders, convinced the Spaniards that this animal 
was intirely unknown in theſe countries; they 
therefore carried thither a great number as well for 
ſervice, and their particular utility, as to propagate 
the breed. They left them on many iſlands, and even 


let them looſe on the continent, where they have 


multiplied 
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multiplied like other wild animals. M. de la Salle, 
in 1685, ſaw in the northern parts of America, near 
the Bay of St. Louis, whole troops of theſe wild 
horſes feeding in the paſtures, which were ſo fierce 
that no one dared to approach them. The author 
of the Hiſtory of the Adventures of the Buccaneers; 
ſays, that in the iſland of St. Domingo, horſes may 
ſometimes be ſeen in troops of upwards of five hun- 
dred, all running together, and that as ſoon as they 
ſee a man, they will all ſtop; that one of them will 
approach to a certain diſtance, ſnort, take flight, 
and then all the reſt will follow him. He adds 
alſo, „that he does not know whether theſe horſes; 
by becoming wild, have degenerated or not; but 
that he did not think them ſo handſome as thoſe of 
Spain, though they are deſcended from the ſame 
breed: they have (ſays he) large heads as well as 
thick legs, which are alſo rough; their ears and neck 
are alſo long: the inhabitants of the country eaftly 
catch them, and afterwards force them to work; the 
hunters make them carry their ſkins. To catch 
them, they make uſe of nooſes made of ropes, which 
they ſpread and hang in places which they know 
they frequent: but if they are catched by the neck 
they ſtrangle themſelves, unleſs the hunter comes 
time enough to their aſſiſtance, who inſtantly ſe- 
cures them by the body and legs, and faſtens them 
to trees, Where they are left for two days without 
either food or drink. This experiment 1s ſufficient 
to begin to make them tractable, and in time they 
become as much fo as if they had never been wild; 
and even, if by chance they ever regain their li- 
berty, they never become ſo again, but know their 
maſters, and ſufter them to catch them again with- 
out trouble. $448 

This proves that theſe animals are naturally gen- 
tle, and diſpoſed to be familiar with man, and to 
attach themſelves to him: nor does it ever happen, 


that 
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that any horfe will quit our houſes to retire into the 
woods or delerts ; on . the. contrary, they ſhew a 
great inclination to return to their old habitations, 
where perhaps they find but coarſe food, always 
the fame, and generally meaſured out to them with 
a {paring hand, without conſidering their appetites, 
Cuſtom, however, ſervesthem mlieu of what they loſe 
elſewhere. When wora out with fatigue, the place 
of reſt is to them the moſt delicious; they know it 
at a great diſtance, and can even find it out in the 
midſt of large towns; and in every thing they ſeem 
to prefer ſlavery to liberty; the cuſtoms to which 
they have been forced to ſubmit, become a ſecond 
nature to them ; for horſes abandoned in the woods 
have been known to neigh continually to make 
themſelves heard, and gallop towards the object on 
hearing a human voice; at the ſame time they will 
grow thin, and perifh in a ſhort time, notwith- 
ſanding they have it in their power to vary their 
food, and plentifully ſatisfy. their appetites. 

Their manners, then, almoſt wholly depend on 
their education; and this education ſuppoſes pains and 
cares which man takes for no other animal, and for 
which he is well requited by their continual ſervices, 
From time immemorial it has been the cuſtom to 
ſeparate the colts from their mothers: mares are 
ſuffered to ſuckle them five, fix, or ſeven months; 
for experience has taught us, that thoſe colts which 
are ſuckled ten or eleven months, are not of equal 
value with thoſe which are weaned {ooner, though 
they are generally fuller of fleſh, After fix or ſeven 
months ſucking, they are weaned, that they may 
take more ſolid nouriſhment than milk; bran 1s then 
given them twice a day, and a little hay, of which 
the quantity is increaſed in proportion. as they ad- 


Vance in age, and they are kept in the ſtable as 


long as they ſeem to retain any defire to return to 


che mare; but when this deſire ceaſes, they wa 90 
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fered to go out in fine weather, and led to paſture z 
but care muſt be taken not to ſuffer them to go out 
out to paſture faſting ; they muſt have bran, and 
be made to drink an hour before they are ſuffered to 
graze, and are never to be expoled to great cold or 
rain: in this manner they ſpend the firſt winter: in 
the May following, they are not only permitted to 
graze every day, but are ſuffered to lay in the fields 
all the ſummer, and even to the end of October, 
only obſerving not to let them eat the after-grals ; for 
if they accuſtom themſelves much to ut, they will 
grow diſguſted with hay, which ought however to 
be their principle food, during the ſecond winter, to- 
gether with bran mixed with barley, or oats wetted: 
They are managed in this manner, letting them 
graze in the day time during winter, -and in the 
night alſo during the ſummer, till they are four years 
old, when they are taken from the paſtures, and 
fed on hay. This change in his food requires ſome 
precaution ; for the firſt eight days, the colt ſhould 
have nothing but ſtraw, and it is proper to admini- 
ſter ſome vermifuge drinks, as thoſe infects may 
have been generated from indigeſtion, and green 
food. M. de Gaurfault, who recommends this 
practice, does it undoubtedly from experience; but 
we find, that at all ages and in all ſeaſons, the ſto- 
machs of horſes are ſtuffed with a prodigious number 
of worms, which they ſeem to engender conſtituti- 
onally. They are found in healthy horſes as well 
as in horfes that are fick; in thoſe which graze in 
the fields, as well as in thoſe that eat nothing but 
oats and hay; and aftes, which of all animals ap- 
proach neareſt to the nature of the horſe; have alſo 
a prodigious number of worms in their ſtomachs, 
and are not more incommoded thereby. For this 
reaſon worms ſhould not be looked, ss an accidental 
complaint cauſed by bad digeſtion and green food, 
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but rather as a common effect depending upon the 
nouriſhment and digeſtion of theſe animals. 

Great attention muſt be paid in weaning young 
colts, to put them into a proper ſtable, neither too 
hot, for fie of making them to” dehcate and fenfi- 
ble to the impreſſions of the air. They ſhould fre- 


quently have freſh litter and be kept very clean, by 


frequently rubbing them down with a wiſp of ſtraw. 
But they ſhould not be tied up or curried till they 
are two years and a half, or three years old, this cur- 
rying, gives them great pain, their ſkin being as 
yet too delicate to bear it, and they would fall away 
inſtead of growing fat from it ; care muſt alſo be ta- 
ken that the rack and manger are not too high, the 
neceſſity of raifing their heads too high in order to 
reach their food, may poſſibly give a habit of car- 
rying it in this faſhion, which would give him an 
aukward appearance. 

When they are about a year or eighteen months 
old; the tail ought to be cut, as the hair will then 
grow ſtronger and thicker. From two years old 
colts muſt be ſeparated, the males muſt be put with 
the horſes and the females with the mares ; without 
this precaution the colts would fatigue and enervate 
themſelves with the fillies to no purpoſe. 

At the age of three years, or three years and a 
half, the rider ſhould begin to break them and 
make them tractable ; they ſhould at firſt have a 
light eaſy ſaddle, and ought to wear it two or three 
hours every day, and they ſhould be accuſtomed to 
have a ſnaffle bit in their mouths, and to lift up 
their fect on which they ſhould ſometimes receive 
rather ſmart ſtrokes, and if deſigned for coach or 
draught horſes, ſhould wear harneſs and a bridle. 
At firſt a curb ſhould not be uſed, they thould be 
held by a caveſſon or leather ſtrap, and be made to 
trot, on even ground, without a rider, and with 
only the ſaddle or harneſs on the body: and when 
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the ſaddle horſe turns eaſily, and willingly follows 
the perſon who. holds the leather ſtrap, the rough 
rider ſhould mount him and diſmount again in the 
ſame place without making him move, till he is 
four years old, becauſe, before that age, the weight 
of a man overloads him, but at four years he ſhould 
be made to walk or trot, a little way at a time, with 
the rider on his back. When a coach horſe is ac- 
cuſtomed to the harneſs, he ſhould be paired with a 
horſe that is thoroughly broke, putting on him a 
bridle, with a ſtrap paſſed through it, till ſuch time 
as he begins to be uſed to the draught ; after this 
the coachman mult teach him to back, having the 
aſſiſtance of a man before, who mult puſh him gently 
back, and even give him ſome blows to make him 
do it: all this ſhould be done before young horſes 
have. changed their food, for when once they are 
what is called corn-fed, that 1s, when they feed on 
grain and hay, as they are more vigorous, it is re- 
marked alſo that they are leſs tractable, and more 
difficult to break. 

The bit and the ſpur are two means made uſe of 
to bring them into order. The mouth does not ap- 
pear formed by nature to receive any other impreſ- 
ſions than that of taſte and appetite, there is, how- 
cver, ſo great a ſenſibility in the mouth of a horſe, 
that in preference to the eyes and ears, we addreis 
ourſelves to it, to make him underſtand our plea- 
ſure ; the ſmalleſt motions or preſſure of the bit, is 
ſufficient to inform and determine the animal, and 
this organ of ſenſe has no other fault than 1ts per- 
fection. Its too great ſenfibility muſt be managed, 
for if it is abuſed, the mouth of the horſe is ſpoilt, 
and rendered inſenſible to the impreſſion of the bit; 
the ſenſes of ſight, and hearing, are not ſubject to 
ſuch a change, and could not be dulled in this man- 
ner ; but in all likelihood, it has been found incon- 
venient to govern horſes by theſe organs, and it is 

true 
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true that ſigns given them by the ſenſe of —_— 
have more effect on animals in general than thoſe 
convey by the eyes or ears; beſides the fituation of 
horſes with relation to thoſe who mount or conduct 
them, makes their cyes almoſt uſeleſs for this pur- 
poſe, becauſe they fee only ſtraight forwards, fo that 
they could only perceive the figns made to them 
when they turned their heads round; and although 
they are frequently conducted and animated by the 
ear, and it appears that the uſe of this organ is li- 
mited to common horſes, becauſe at riding- ſchools, 
the moſt perfect places of education, the riding ma- 
ſters ſeldom ſpeak to horſes, and do not even ſeem 
to direct them; and, in fact, if they are well broke, 
the ſmalleſt preſſure of the thighs, or moſt trifling 
motion of the bit, is ſufficient to direct them; the 
ſpur is even uſeleſs, or at leaſt it is only made uſe of 
to force them to violent motions, and as through 
the folly of the rider, it often happens that in gi- 
ving the ſpur, he checks the bridle, the horſe find- 


ing himſelf excited on one fide, and kept in on the 


other, only prances and capers without ſtirring out of 

his place. He 
© By means of the bridle we learn horſes to hold up 
their heads, and place them in a proper manner, 
and the ſmalleſt fign or movement of the rider is 
ſufficient to make the horſe ſhew all his different 
paces; the moſt natural is perhaps the trot, 
but pacing and galloping is more pleaſant for 
the rider, and theſe are the two paces we particu- 
larly endeavour to improve. When the horſe lifts 
up his fore-legs to walk, this motion ſhould be per- 
formed with ſpirit and eaſe, and the knee ſufficiently 
bent; the leg lifted up ſhould ſeem as if ſuſ- 
ended for a moment, and when the animal lets it 
down, the foot ſhould be firmly reſted on the ground 
without the horſes head receiving any impreſſion 
from this motion: for when the leg is ſuddenly let 
fali down, and the head bowed at the ſame time, 
| tis 
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tis uſually to eaſe the other leg, which has not 
ſtrength to ſupport the whole weight of the body. 
This is a great fault, as well as that of carrying the 
foot too far out or in, for it falls in the ſame direc- 
tion. We ſhould alſo obſerve, that when he reſts on 
his heel, it is a mark of weakneſs, and that when 
he reſts on the forepart of his hoof, it is a fatiguing 
and unnatural attitude that he cannot long ſupport. 

Though walking 1s the floweſt of all their paces, 
an horſe ſhould, notwithſtanding, ſtep quick, and 
neither take too long or too ſhort ſteps ; his carriage 
ſhould be eaſy, this eaſe depends much on the li- 
berty of his ſhoulders, and is known by the manner 
in which he carries his head in walking ; it he 1 
it high and ſteady, he is generally vigorous, quick, 
and free in his motions. When the motion of the 
ſhoulders is not free, the leg does not riſe enough, 
and the horſe is apt to ſtumble, and ſtrike his foot 
againſt the inequalities on the ground; and when 
the ſhoulders are ſtill more confined in their action, 
and the motion of the legs appears free, the horſe is 
ſoon fatigued, ſtumbles, and becomes uſeleſs. A 
horſe ſhould raiſe his ſhoulders, and his lower 
haunches, in walking ; he ſhould alſo ſupport his 
leg, and raiſe it high enough, but if he keeps it up 
too long, or lets it fall too flowly, he loſes all the ad- 
vantage of his ſuppleneſs, becomes heavy, and fit 
2 nothing but to match with another, and for 

ew. 

It is not ſufficient that his walk ſhould be eaſy, his 
ſteps muſt be alſo equal and uniform both behind 
and before, for his buttocks have a ſwinging mo- 
tion whilſt he keeps up his ſhoulders, the rider 1s 
much jolted, which is very uneaſy to him: the 
ſame thing happens when the horſe extends his 
hind leg to much, and reſts it almoſt in the ſame 
place in which he reſted his fore foot. Horſes with 
ſhort bodies are ſubject to this fault; thoſe ww 
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eroſs their legs or ſtrike them againſt each other, are 
are not ſure footed; and in thoſe whoſe bodies long, 


are the moſt eaſy for the rider, becauſe he is at a 
greater diſtance from the two centres of motion, the 
ſhoulders and haunches, and is therefore leſs ſenfi- 


ble of the motion and jolting. 


The uſual method of walking among quadru— 
pedes, is to lift up at the ſame time one of the fore 
legs and one of the hind legs; whilſt the right fore 
leg is in motion, the left hind leg follows and ad- 
vances at the ſame time, and this ſtep being made, 
the left fore leg conjointly witk the right hind leg in 
its turn, and ſo on. As their bodies are ſupported 
upon four points of ſupport, which form a long ſquare, 
the eaſieſt manner of moving for them, is to change 
two of them at once in a diagonal line, in ſuch a 
manner, that the centre of gravity of the body of 
the animal may move but little, and reſt always in 
the direction of the two points which are not in 
motion in the three natural paces of the horſe, the 
walk, the trot, and the gallop, this rule of motion 
is always obſerved, but with ſome difference. In 
the walk, there are four times in the movement ; it 
the right fore leg moves firſt, the left hind leg fol- 
lows the moment after, then the left fore leg moves 
forward in turn, to be followed the inſtant after by 
the right hind leg ; thus the right fore toot reſts on 
the ground firſt, the left hind foot next, then the 
left | by foot reſts, and laſtly, the right hind foot, 
which makes a movement of four times, and at 
three intervals, of which, the firſt and laſt are ſhorter 
than the middle one. In the trot there are but two 
times in the movement ; if the right fore leg goes off 
firſt, the left hind leg moves at the fame time, and 
without there being any interval beeween the motion 
of the one, and the motion of the other; alſo the 
left fore leg moves at the ſame time with the right 
hind one, in ſuch a manner, that there are- in this 
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movement of trotting, only two times and one in- 
terval ; the right fore foot and the left hind foot 
reſts on the ground at the ſame, and then the left 
fore foot and the right hind one reſts at the fame 
time alſo. 5 
In the gallop there is uſually three times; but as 
in this movement there is a kind of leaping, the in- 
terior parts of the horſe do not move of themſelves, 
but are drove away by the ſtrength of the haunches 
and the hinder parts : thus, of the two fore legs, 
the right ought to advance more forward than the 
left; the left ought before hand to reſt on the ground 
to ſerve as a point of reſt for the ſudden jirk which 
he takes : thus it 1s the left hind foot that makes the 
firſt time of the- movement, and which reſts on the 
ground firſt ; then the right hind leg is lifted up 
conjointly with the left fore leg, and reft on the 
ground together: at length, the right fore leg, 
which is raiſed an inſtant after the left fore leg, and 
right hind one, reſts on the ground laſt, which makes 
the third time: thus, in this movement of the gal- 
lop, there are three times and two intervals; and in 
the firſt of theſe intervals, when the movement is 
made with haſte, there is an inſtant when the fore 
legs are in the air at 'the ſame time, and where the 
four ſhoes of the horſe may be ſeen at once. When 
the horſe has the haunches and the houghs ſuple, 
and moves them with quickneſs and agility, the 
movement of the gallop is more perfect, and the 
cadence is made in four times: he then reſts the left 
hind foot which ſhews the firſt time; then the right 
hind foot falls to the ground and ſhews the ſecond 
time ; the left fore foot falls a moment after, ſhew- 
ing the third time; and at length the right fore 
foot, which reſts laſt, ſhews the fourth time. 
Horſes uſually gallop on the right foot, inthe ſame 
mannerasthey carry the fore right leg in walking and 
trotting; they alſothrow up the dirt in galloping ** 
the 
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the right fore leg, which is more advanced than the 
left; and allo the right hind leg which follows imme- 
diately the right fore one, is alſo more advanced than 
the left hind leg, and that the whole me that the horſe 
continues to gallop : from whence it reſults, that 
the left leg which ſupports all the weight, and which 
forces forwards the others, is more tired ; for this 
reaſon: it would be right to exerciſe horſes in gal- 
loping alternately on the left foot, as well as on the 
right; they would bear much longer this violent 
motion, and it is what is done in the riding ſchools; 
but, perhaps for another reaſon, Which is, that as 
they often make them change hands, that is to ſay, 
deſcribe a circle, the centre of which 3 is ſometimes 
on the right, ſometimes to the left; they therefore 
oblige them to gallop ſometimes on the right foot, 
and ſometimes on the left. 

In walking, the legs of the 4 are lifted up 
only a ſmall height, and the feet almoſt ſcrape the 
ground; in trotting they are raiſed higher, and the 
feet are entirely free from the ground; in gallop- 
ing the legs are lifted up ſtill higher, and the feet 
ſeem to rebound from the earth. The walk to be 
good ſhould be quick, caſy, light, and ſure; the 
trot ſhould be firm, quick, and cqually ſuſtained ; 
the hind foot ought to follow well the fore foot : the 
horſe in this pace ſhould carry his head high, and 
his back ſtraight ; for, if the haunches riſe and fall 
alternately at each trot he takes, if the crupper 
moves up and down, and the horſe rocks himſelf, 
he trots ill through weakneſs ; if he throws out 
wildly his fore legs, it is another fault: the fore 
legs ſhould tread in a line with the hind ones, and 
always eftace their tracks. When one of the hind 
legs is thrown forwards, if the fore leg of the ſame 
fide remains in its place too long, the motion be- 
comes more uneaſy and difficult from this reſiſtance; 
and it 1s for this reaſon that the interval between the 
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two times of the trot ſhould be ſhort ; but, be it 
ever ſo ſhort, this reſiſtance is ſufficient to make this 
pace more uneaſy than walking and galloping, be- 
cauſe in walking the motion is more eaſy, gentle, 
and the reſiſtance leſs; and in galloping there is 
ſcarcely any horizontal reſiſtance, which is the only 
one inconvenient for the rider, the re- action of the 
motion of the fore legs being almoſt from top to bot- 
tom in a perpendicular direction. | 

The ſpring of the houghs contributes-as much to 
the motion of galloping, as that of the loins : whilſt 
the loins uſe their utmoſt efforts to raiſe and puſh 
forward the hinder parts, the fold of the hough 
makes the ſpring, breaks the blow, and leſſens the 
ſtroke : thus, the more pliant the ſpring of the 
hough, the more gentle is the motion in galloping ; 
it is alſo more quick and rapid in proportion to the 
ſtrength of the houghs, and is beſt ſupported in pro- 
portion as the horſe bears bimſelf moſt on his 
haunches, and as the ſhoulders are more ſupported 
by the ſtrength of the loins. Beſides, horſes which 
in galloping lift up their fore legs very high, are not 
thoſe which gallop the beſt, they make the leaſt diſ- 
patch and are moſt fatigued, and this uſually hap- 
pens from their not having their ſhoulders ſuffici- 
ently free. r | 

Walking, trotting, and galloping, are the moſt 
uſual natural paces ; but ſome horſes have another 
natural pace, called the amble, which is very dif- 
terent from the three others, and, at the firſt glance 
of the eye, appears contrary to the laws of mechanic, 
and extremely fatiguing to the animal, notwith- 
ſtanding, in this pace, the quickneſs of motion is 
not fo great as in galloping, or trotting hard. In 
this pace the foot of the horſe grazes the ground 
ſtill more than in walking, and each ſtep is much 
longer. But the moſt remarkable circumſtance is, 
that the two legs on the ſame fide, for example, the 
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fore and hind leg on the rigbt ſido; ſet off at the 
flme time to take a ffep; and aſterwarils the t 
teft legs move alſo at the ther time to mak e another, 
10 that each ſide of the body alternately is without 
pport, and there is no equilibrium maintained 
between the one or the other; which cannot fail to 
fatigue the horſe greatly, which is obliged to ſuſ- 
tain Fitlelf in a forced balance, by the rapidity of a 
motion which is ſcarcely clear of the ground: for if 
the horſe raiſed his feet in this pace, as much as he 
raiſes them in trotting, or even in walking quick, 
the ſwinging motion would be ſo great, that he could 
not fail falling on his ſide; and it is only from his 
almoſt g grazing the earth, and the quick alternate 
motion, that he can ſupport himſelf in this pace, 
Where the hind leg ſhould not only go off at the ſame 
time with the fore leg, on the ſame fide, but ſhould 
alſo advance upon it, and reſt a foot, or a foot and a 
Half, deyond the ſpot where that has been placed : 
the greater this ſpace is, the better the horſe ambles, 
and the more rapid the whole motion. There is, 
therefore, in the amble, as well as in the trot, but 
two times in the motion; and all the difference is, 
that in the trot the two legs which go together ate 
oppoſite, in a diagonal line; inſtead of which, in 
the amble, the two legs on the ſame fide go toge- 
tber: this pace, which is extremely fatiguing to the 
"horſe, and which he ſhould never be ſuffered, to uſe, 
but on even ground, is very eaſy for the rider, as it 
nas not the jolting of the trot, which is occafioned 
- from the refiftance the fore leg meets with when the 
'hind leg riſes; becauſe, in the amble, the fore leg 
riſes at the ſame time with the hind leg on the ſame 
ſide: inſtead of which, in trotting the tore leg on 


the ſame ſide, reſts and aſſiſts the impulſe during the 
; whole time that the hind leg is in motion. 


Connoiſſeurs aſſure us, that horſes which natu- 
rally amble, never trot; and that they are much 


weaker 
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weaker than others: in fact, colts often A. this 
pace, more eſpecially when they are forced to ge 
faſt, and have not as yet ſufficient ſtrength to trot 
or gallop: and we obſerve alſo, that the greateſt 
number of good horſes, which have been too much 
fatigued, and begin to decline, take of themſelves 
this pace, when they are obliged to uſe a more 
rapid, than that of walking. KG 

We may then look upon this pace as a defective 
one, as it is not the uſual one, and only natural to 
a ſmall number of horſes, which horſes, are gene- 
rally weaker than others; and even thoſe which are 
ſtrongeſt, are generally worn out in leſs time than 
thoſe which trot and gallop : but there are ſtill two 
other paces, one between the amble and the 2 


and the broken amble, which weak or abuſed horſes 
take of themſelves, both which are much more de- 
fective than the amble. The pace between the am- 
ble and the trot, is ſomewhat ↄf the treat and the 
gallop, and both preceed from long fatigue, or great 
weakneſs of the loins. Pack-horſes which are over- 
loaded, begin to make uſe of this pace, in propor- 
tion as they are ill uſed; and poſt-horſes, when 
broken down and ſpoilt, and made to attempt to 
gallop, make uſe of this pace inſtead thereof. 


The horſe of all animals, is, that which with great 
ſtature, has the greateſt proportion and elegance in 
every part of the body ; for by comparing the horſe 
with thoſe animals, which are both ſuperior and in- 
ferior to him, we ſhall ſee that the aſs. is ill- made, 
that the lion has too large a head, the ox has the 
legs too thin and ſhort, in proportion to the ſize of 
his body; that the camel is deformed, and that 
theſe monſtrous animals, the rhinoceros and the ele- 
phant, are only, to uſe the expreſſion, ſhapeleſs 
maſſes. The great length of the Jaws, is the ꝓrinci- 
Pal cauſe of this difference between the heads of 
. | quadrupedes, 
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quadrupedes, and of the human ſpecies ;\ it is alſo, 
the moſt ignoble mark of all; yet, though the jaus 
of tue horle are very long, he has not, like the als, 
an air of imbecility, or of ſtupidity like the ox. 
The regularity of the proportions of his bead, on the 
contrary, gives him an air of ſprightlineſs, which 
1s well ſupported by the beauty of his cheſt, The 
horſe ſeems deſirous of raiſing himſelf above his 
ſtate of a quadrupede, by holding up his head, and 
in this noble attitude he looks man in the face; his 
eyes are lively and large, his ears well made, and of 
a juſt proportion, without being ſhort like thoſe of 
the bull, or too long like thoſe of the aſs ; his mane 
ſuits well his dead, ornaments his neck, and gives 
him an air of ſtrength and haughtineſs; his long 
buſhy tail covers, and terminates advantageouſly the 
extremities of his body, far different from the ſhort 
tails of the ſtag, the elephant, &c, and the naked 
tails of the aſs, the camel, the rhinoceros, &c. 
The tail of the horſe is formed of long, thick hair, 
which ſeems to come from the rump, becauſe the 
ſtump from which which it grows is very ſhort ; he 
cannot raiſe his tail like the lion, but its ſuits bim 
better gg down, as he can move it ſideways; 
it is very uſeful to him to drive away the flies which 
incommode him, for though his ſkin is very hard, 
and | is every where furniſhed with a cloſe thick coat, 
it is, notwithſtanding, extremely ſenſible. 

The attitude of the head and neck, contributes 
more than all the other parts of the body, to give 
the horſe a noble appearance; the ſuperior part of 
the neck, on which the mane grows, ſhould raiſe 
itſelf in a ſtraight line from the withers, and in ap- 
7 the head, form a curve ſomewhat reſem- 

ling the neck of a ſwan: the inferior part ought 
not to have any curve, its direction ſhould be a di- 
rect line from the cheſt to the nether jaw, and a little 
ent forwards ; ; if it was perpendicylar, the fore-! 


hand 
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hand would be falſe; the ſuperior parts ſhould be 
ſlimy and there ſhould be but little fleſh about the 
mane, which ſhould be moderately ornamented witk 
long fleek hair, a handſome cheſt and forehand, 
ſhould be long and raiſed, and at the fame time pro- ® 
ortioned to the'fize of the horſe ; when it is too =_ 
2 and thin, the horſes uſually throw their heads 
to and when it is too ſhort and fleſhy, they puſh” ; 
forwards too much, and for the head to be placed in 
the moſt advantageous poſition, the forehead muſk” 
be perpendicular to the horiſon, 

The head ſhould be lean and ſmall, without bes 
ing too long, the ears at a moderate diſtance, ſmall, 
ſtraight, immoveable, narrow, thin, and well placed. 
on the top of the head; the forehead narrow, and a 
little convex ; the hollows filled up, the eye-hds 
thin, the eyes clear, lively, full of fire, rather large, 
and projecting in the head, the pupil large, the ne- 
ther jaw thin, the noſe a little aqueline, the noſtrils 
large and open, the partition of the noſe, and the 
lips thin, the mouth of a moderate width, the wi- 
thers raiſed and ſloping, the ſhoulders thin, flat, 
and rather confined, the hack equal, even, and in- 
ſenfibly arched lengthways, and raiſed on each ſide 
of the ſpine, which ſhould appear indented, the 
flanks full and ſhort, the rump round and fleſhy, ' 
the haunches well covered with hair, the ſtump o 
the tail thick and firm, the fore-legs and thighs 
thick and fleſhy, the knee round before, the houghs 
large and rounded, the finew looſe, the joint next 
the foot ſmall, the fetlock not thickly covered with 
hair, the paſtern large, and of a middling length, 
the coronet rather raiſed, the hoof black, ſmooth, 
ſhining, and high, the quarters round, the heels 
wide and moderately raiſed, the frog ſmall and thin, 
and the ſole thick and hollow, _ 


But there are few horſes in which all this aſſem· 
blage of perfection is to be found; the eyes are 


ſub: 
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ſubject to many complaints, which are ſometimes” 
difficult to be known. In a healthy eye, we ought 


ta ſee through the comea two or three ſpots of the 
colour of ſoot, above the pupil: for to ſee theſe 


ot A. ſpots, the comea muſt be clear, clean, and tranſpa- 


rent; if it appears double, or of a bad colour, the 
eye is not good: a ſmall, long, and ſtraight pupil, 
encompaſſed with a white circle, is alſo a bad ſign; - 


and when it is of a blewiſh-green colour, the eye is 


certainly bad, and the fight dull. 

I ſhall at preſent only add ſome remarks, by which, 
as well as by the preceding, a judgment may be 
formed of the principle perfections or imperfections 


of an horſe. It is very eaſy to judge of the natural 


and actual ſtate of the animal by the motion of 
his ears, when he walks, he ſhould projet forwards 
the points of his ears; a jaded horſe carries his ears 
low; thoſe which are ſpirited and miſchievous, al- 
ternately carry one of their ears forwards and one 
backwards : they all carry their ears on that fide 
from which they hear any noiſe, and when any one 
ſtrikes them on the back, or on the rump, they 
turn their cars back. Horſes who have the eyes 
deep ſunk in the head, or one ſmaller thah the other, 
have uſually a bad fight ; thofe who have the mouth 
dry, are not of ſo healthy a temperament as thoſe 
which have the mouth moiſt, and make the bridle 
frothy. A ſaddle horſe ought to havethe ſhoulders flat, 
moveable, and not very fleſhy ; the draft horfe, on 
thecontrary, ſhould have them flat, round, and braw- 
ney : if, notwithſtanding, the ſhoulders of a ſaddle 
horſe are too thin, and the bones ſhew themſelves 
through the ſkin, it is a defect which ſhews the 
ſhoulders are not free, and conſequently the horſe 
cannot bear fatigue. Another fault of a ſaddle horſe 
is, to have the "cheſt project too forward, and the 
fore legs drawn too much back, becauſe he i is apt to 
reſt on the hand in gallopping, and eyen to * 
; An 
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and fall: the length of the legs ſhould be proporgi-, 
onable to the height of the horſe ; when the fore 
legs are too long he is not ſure footed, if they are 
too ſhort, he is too heavy in the hand: it is a e. 
that mares are more liable than horſes to be ſhort- 
legged, and that horſes in general have the legs. 
thicker than mares or geldings. ; | 
One of the moſt important things to be known, 
is the age of the horſe : it is from the teeth that we 
obtain the moſt certain knowledge of their age; the 
horſe has forty ; twenty-four grinders, four eye teeth, 
and twelve incifive teeth; mares have no eye teeth, or 
if they have them they are very ſhort : the grinders 
are no ways inſtrumental to the knowledge of their 
age, we form our judgment from the front and eye 
teeth. The twelve front teeth begin to ſhew them- 
ſelves fifteen days after the birth of the foal, theſe 
firſt teeth are round, ſhort, not ſtrong, and drop 
out at different times in order to make room for 
others: at two years and a half the four front middle 
teeth drop out the firſt, two at top and two at bot- 
tom; a year after four others fall out, one on each 
ſide of thoſe which are already replaced; at about 
four years and a half, four others drop out, always 
on the ſide of thoſe which have been replaced, theſe 
four laſt milk teeth are replaced by four others, 
which do not grow near ſo faſt as thoſe which repla- 
ced the firſt eight; and theſe four laſt teeth which 
are called the wedges, and which replace the four 
laſt milk teeth, are thoſe by which we know the age 
of an horſe ; theſe are eaſily known, fince they are 
the third as well at top as at bottom, beginning to 
count from the middle of the extremity of the jaw; 
theſe teeth are hollow and have a black mark in 
their concavity ; at four years and a half, or five 
years old, they ſcarcely project beyond the gums, 
and the hollow is. plainly ſeen ; at fix years and a 
half ic begins to fill up, the mark alſo begins to di- 
1 IEP PEEEP! >. IS | f * + 
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miniſh and grow narrower, and ſo continues till ſes 
ven years and a Half ot eight years, when the hol- 
low is entirely filled up and the black mark effaced : 
after the animal has attained eight years, as theſe 
teeth do not give further information of the age; we 
generally judge of the eye teeth or tuſks; theſe four 
teeth ate placed at the fide of thoſe which I have juſt 
now been ſpeaking of; the eye teeth, as well as the 
prinders, arenot preceded by others which fall out; 
thoſe of the interior jaw uſually come out firſt at three 
years and a half, and the two of the upper jaw at 
four years, and till they are fix years old they are 
very ſharp ;- at ten years old the upper ones appear 
already blunt, worn and long, becauſe they are bare, 
the gum wearing away with age, and the more they 
are worn away the more aged the horſe is: from ten 
till thirteen or fourteen years, there is hardly any in- 
dication of the age, but then ſome hairs on the 
eye-brows begin te grow white, but this indication 
is equivocal, fince it has been remarked that horſes 
engendered from old ſtallions and old mares have 
the hair white on the eye brows at ten years old: 
There are alſo horſes whoſe teeth are ſo hard that 
they do not wear, and upon which the black mark 
ſubſiſts, and is never effaced; which, and others 
which have the mark in the mouth as long as they 
live, than of theſe it is eaſily known by the length 
of the eye teeth, it has alſo been remarked that there 
are more ſuch mares than horſes: We may alſo 
know, though with leſs precifion, the age of a horſe 
by the ridges of the palate, which are effaced in pro- 
Portion to his age. | | 
From the age of two years, or two yeats and 2 
half, the horſe is in a ſlate to engender, and mares, 
like all vther females, are ſtill more forward than 
the males; but theſe young horſes produce only 
cdits ill-ſhaped, or of bad conſtitutions : the horſe 
ſhould at leaſt be four years, or four years and a half, 
deen i. i. before 
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before he is allowed the uſe of the mare, and 
draught and large horſes not ſo early. [Theſe are ge- 
nerally ſooner formed than delicate ones; and it is 
neceſſary to wait fix, and ſometimes ſeven years, for 
the beautiful Spaniſh ſtallions ; the mares- may be a 
year younger; they are uſually proud inthe ſpring, 
from the end of March to the end of June, but they 
are moſt fit to receive the male for about fifteen 
days or three weeks, and it is neceſſary to be par- 
ticularly attentive to this period for giving them the 
ſtallion: he ſhould be choſen with care, handſome, 
well-made, his cheſt projecting, vigorous, perfectly 
healthy, ſound all over, and, above all, of a good 
breed. To have handſome ſaddle-horſes, ſlim and 
well-made foreign ſtallions, Arabian, Turkiſh, 
Barbary, and Andaluſian horſes are thoſe which 
ſhould be preferred to all others; and even, not- 
withſtanding. their faults, the Engliſh horſes may 
be ſucceſsfully made uſe of, becauſe theſe horſes ori- 
ginally come from the above-mentioned breed, and 
are not much degenerated ; the food being excel- 
lent in England, where they are alſo very careful in 
keeping up the breed: the ſtallions of Italy, but eſ- 
pecially thoſe of Naples, are as good, and have the 
advantage of producing the hand ſomeſt ſaddle-horſes, 
when coupled with genteel mares, and handſome 
coach-horſes when with mares full of fleſh, and of 
a large ſtature. It is pretended that in France, in 
England, &c. the Arabian and Barbary horſes uſu- 
ally . engender horſes larger than . themſelves, and 
that, on the contrary, the Spaniſh horſes produce a 
ſmaller breed. To have handſome coach-horſes 
we ſhould make uſe of Neapolitan and Daniſh ſtal- 
lions, or horſes from ſome parts of Germany or 
Holland, ſuch as from Holſtein and Frizeland. The 
ſtallions ſhould be of good ſize, that is to ſay, about 
fifteen hands high for taddle-horſes, and fifteen hands 
and a half at leaſt for coach-horſes : a ſtallion ſhould. 

Yor. I. E e e have 
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have a good coat, black as jet, or of a fine grey, 
bay, cheſnut, or yellow dun colour, with a black 
ſtreak, the mane and extremities black ; all the 
hairs which ſeem in their colour as if they were waſ- 
hed or ill- coloured, ſhould be extirpated from the 
whole race, as well as thoſe which have the ends 
white, With exceeding good exterior, a ftallion 
mould alſo have the beſt interior, qualities, ſuch 
as courage, docility, ſpirit, agility, fenfibility in 
the mouth, freedom in his ſhoulders ; he ſhould 
be ſure-footed, ſupple in the haunches, and have 
a ſpring in the whole body, but above all in the 
houghs, and ſhould have been well broke and trai- 
ned. The horſe, above all other animals, is the 
moſt noticed, and it is remarked, that he com- 
municates by generation almoſt all his good. and 
bad qualities, both natural and acquired. A horſe, 
naturally moroſe, gloomy, ſtubborn, &c. produces 
colts of the ſame diſpoſition; and as the defects of 
conformation, as well as the vices of the humours, 
perpetuate with {till more certainty then the natural 


qualities, great care muſt be taken to exclude from 


the whole ſtud all deformed, glandered, broken- 
winded, or mad horſes. 

In theſe climates the mare contributes leſs than the 
ſtallion to the beauty of the colt, but ſhe contributes 
perhaps. more to his temperament and form ; thus it 
is neceflary, that the mares ſhould be ftrong-bodied 
and good nurſes, in order to breed beautiful horſes. 
The Spaniſh and Italian mares are preferred, and for 
coach-horſes the Engliſh mares. The mares. of 
all countries may, nevertheleſs, produce handſome 
horſes, provided they are themſelves welt made and 
of a good breed; for if they are engendered from a 
bad horſe, the colts which they produce will fre- 
quently prove bad horſes. In this ſpecies of animals, 


as well as in the human race, the deſcendants fre- 


quently 
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quently reſemble their paternal or maternal anceſ- 
tors; only it appears, that in horſes the female does 
not contribute quite fo much to generation as in the 
human ſpecies, where the ſon oftener reſembles the 
mother, than the foal does the mare and when the 
foal reſembles the mare which has produced it, it 
is uſually in the fore parts of the body, and in the 
head, and neck, | 

Again, in order to judge well of the reſemblance 
of children to their parents, the compariſon ſhould 
not be made in their youth; we ought to wait till 
they are arrived at manhood, when the compariſon 
would be more certain and ſtriking, There happens 
at the time of puberty, a ſudden and quick expan- 
fion of the parts, which uſually changes the fea- 
tures, make, ſize, attitude of the limbs, &c. the 
face lengthens, the noſe becomes longer and wider, 
the jaw-bone projects forward, the ſtature increaſes, 
the legs lengthen, and trequently become bowed or 
thin; inſomuch, that the phyſiognomy and car» 
riage of the body, are ſometimes ſo different from 
what they were, that it may be poſſible to 
miſtake, after puberty at leaſt, at the firſt glance 
of the eye, a perſon whom we have known 
perfectly well before that period, but have not 
ſeen ſince. Till after that time, then, we ought 
not to compare the child with its parents if we 
would judge accurately of the reſemblance; and 
ſometimes we ſhall find that in the human ſpecies, 
the ſon frequently reſembles his father, and the 
daughter her mother; that more frequently the 
child reſembles both at once; that ſometimes chil- 
dren reſemble the grand-fathers or grand-mothers, 
and ſometimes the uncles and aunts; that almoſt al- 
ways the children of the ſame father and mother ate 
more like each other, than they are like their pa- 
rents, and that all have ſome family-likeneſs. 
n 
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!Inchorſes, as the male contributes more to gene- 
ration'than the female, as has already been obſerved, 
the mare produces colts which are frequently in 
every reſpect like the ſtallion, or which always re- 
ſemble their grand-fathers; and when the brood- 
mare has herſelf been got by a bad horſe, it fre- 
quently happens that, though ſhe had a beautiful 
ſtallion, and is handſome herſelf, ſhe ſhall yet pro- 
duce a foal which, however in appearance handſome 
and well made in its early — degenerates as it 
grows older; while a well-bred mare produces foals, 
[ which though at firſt they have an unfavourable 
appearance, grow handſomer as they advance in 
$ Thus, the obſervations which have been made on 
1 the produce of good mares, and which ſeem all to 
concur in proving that in horſes the male has grea- 
ter influence than the female on their progeny, do 
not appear to be ſufficient to eſtabliſh this Ba in an 
indiſputable manner. It is not impoſſible, but that 
theſe obſervations may ſubſiſt, and yet in general 
the mare may contribute as much as the horſe to the 
production of their iſſue: it does not appear to me 
aſtoniſhing that the ſtallions, always choſen out of 
a great number of horſes, generally brought from 
þ warm climates, high-ted, kept and managed with 
7 great care, ſhould have the ſway in generation over 
i common mares, born in a cold climate, and fre- 
4 quently obliged to labour ; and as from obſervations 
Fj drawn from ſtuds, there is always more or Jeſs of 
. this ſuperiority of the ſtallion over the mare, we may 
L judge that this is the ſole reaſon why they are true 
| and conſtant. But at the ſame time, they may alſo 
14 hold as true that of the beautiful mares of warm 
i} countries which have been covered by common 
yi horſes, would perhaps have greater influence than 
them on their progeny, and that if the ſpecies of .: 
| horſes, 
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horſes, as well as the human ſpecies, there might be 
an equality in the influence of the male and female 
in their young; this appears natural, and the more 
probable, as it has been remarked in ſtuds that an 
equal number of male and female foals are bred, 
which prove that at leaſt as far as regards the ſex, 
the female has equal influence. | 
It has been remarked, that ſtuds fituated in dry 
and light countries produce good-tempered, ſwift, 
and vigorous horſes, with nervous legs and hard 
hoofs ; while on the other hand, thoſe. which are 
bred in damp places, and in fat paſturage, have 
gencrally the head large and heavy, the legs thick, 
the hoofs ſoft, and the feet flat. This difference 
ariſet from the climate and food, which may be 
cafily underſtood ; but, what is more difficult to be 
comprehended, and what is ſtill more effential than 
any thing that has been ſaid, is, the neceſſity of al- 
ways croſſing or mixing the breed, if we would 
prevent their degenerating. 5 
There is in nature, a general prototype of each 
ſpecies, from which each individual is modelled, 
but which ſeems in procreation to be debaſed or im- 
proved, according to its circumſtances; inſomuch, 
that in relation to certain qualities, there is a ſtrange - 
variety in the appearance of individuals, and at the 
ſame time, a conſtant reſemblance, which appears 
admirable, in the whole ſpecies. The firſt animal, 
the firſt horſe, for example, has been the exterior 
model, and the interior mould, from which all 
horſes that have been foaled, all which exiſt, or 
ſhall exiſt, have been formed; but this mode, of 
which we are only acquainted with copics, may have 
changed, or arrived at perfection, by multiplying, or 
communicating its form. The original form ſub- 
fiſts entire in each individual; but though there are? 7 
millions of them, yet none of theſe individuals are 
25 alice 
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alike in every thing to other individuals, and conſe- 
quently to the model from which they are formed. 


This difference, which proves how far Nature is from 
making any thing abſolutely perfect, and how well 


the, knows how to ſhade her works, is found in 


the human ſpecies, in all animals, in all vegetables, 
and in a word, in all beings which are re- produced; 
and what is ſingular, is, that it appears that the mo- 
del of what is handſome and good, is diſperſed 
throughout all the earth, and that in each climate 
there remains only a portion thereof, which perpe- 
tually degenerates unleſs it is re- united with another 
pens taken from a diſtant country ; ſo that, to 

ave good corn, beautiful flowers, &c. it is neceſ- 
ſary to change the feeds, and never ſow them in 
the ſame ground where they grew; and alſo to have 
handſome horſes, good dogs, &c. it is proper to 
give to the females of the country, foreign males, 
and vice verſa to the males of the country, foreign 
females, Without this, corn, flowers, and animals 
will degenerate, or rather take fo ſtrong a tincture of 
the climate, that it will prefide over the form, and 
ſeem to baſtardize it: the form remains, but disfi- 
gured in all the lines which are not eſſential thereto; 
by mixing, on the contrary, the kinds, and above 
all, by renewing them by a foreign ſpecies, the forms 
ſeems to become more perfect. 

I ſhall not here give the general reaſons of theſe 
effects, but indicate the conjectures which preſent. 
themſelves at the firſt glance of the eye, We know 
from experience, that animals or vegetables tranſ- 
planted from a diſtant climate, frequently degenerate, 
and ſometimes are improved in a ſhort time, Ir is ea- 
ſy to conceive, that what produces this effect is the 
difference of the climate, and of the food; the influ- 
ence of theſe two cauſes will at length render theſe 
animals exempt from, or ſuſceptible of, certain af- 

| fections, 
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fections, and certain diſorders; their tempera- 
ment will change. by little ; the unfolding of the 
form, which depends partly on the food and the 
quality of the humours, muſt therefore alſo chan 
in their progeny. This change 1s mdeed almoſt im- 
perceptible in the firſt generation, becauſe the two 
animals, male and female, ſuppoſed to be the ſtock 
of this race, had taken their confiſtence and form 
before they were brought from their own country; 
and becauſe the new climate and new food may indeed 
change their temperament, but cannot have influ- 
ence enough on the ſolid parts and organs to alter the 
form, eſpecially if the growth of their bodies was 
entirely completed, and conſequently the firſt gene- 
ration will be no ways changed, the firſt progeny of 
theſe.animals will not degenerate, the impreſſion of 
the form will be pure, and it will not deviate from 
the original ſtock, at the time of its birth: but the 
young animal will feel, at a tender and weak age, the 
influence of the climate ; it will have more impreſ- 
fion on it than it could have on its father and mo- 
ther: that of the food will alſo be greater, and act 
upon the organical parts during the time of its 
growth : change a little the original form and pro- 
duce therein, thoſe ſeeds of defects which 12 - 
wards manifeſt themſelves in a very conſpicuous 
manner in the ſecond generation, where the progeny 
has not only its own defects, that is to ſay, thoſe 
which ariſe from its growth, but alſo the vices of the 
ſecond ſtock, which will ſkew themſelves with more; 
and at length, in the third generation, tire defects 
of the ſecond and the third breed, which proceed 
from the influence of the climate and food, com- 
bined with thoſe of influence on the actual growth, 
will become fo viſible, that the character of the firſt 
fock will be effaced. Theſe animals of foreign 
race will be no longer foreign, but in every reſpect 
reſemble thoſe of the country. Spaniſh or Barbary 
horſcs, 
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horſes, from which ſo many generations ſpring, be- 
come, in France, French horſes, frequently in the 
ſecond generation, and always in the third: we are 
therefore obliged to croſs the breed inſtead of pre- 
ferving it, and renew the race at each generation, by 
giving the horſes of Barbary, or Spain, to the mares 
of the country ; and what is more ſingular, this re- 
newal of the race, which is only done in part, 
produces much better effects than if the renewal 
was entire. A Spaniſh horſe and mare in a foreign 
country do not produce together ſuch handſome 
horſes, as thoſe which are bred from the fame Spa- 
niſh horſes with a mare of the country; which is 
eaſy to be conceived, if attention is but given to 
the amendment of natural defects which will be pro- 


duced when a male and female of different coun— 


tries are put together. Each climate, by its influ- 
ence, and by that of its food, gives a certain con- 
formation, which offends itſelf in ſome ſuperfluity, 
or in ſome defect. In a warm climate, there will 
be in exceſs what will be deficient in a cold climate, 
and reciprocally; in ſuch a manner as to make 
amends for all, when we join together animals of 
thoſe oppoſite climates : and as the moſt perfect 
thing in nature is that which has the feweſt defects, 
as the moſt perfect beautics are thoſe that have the 
feweſt deformities, ſo the produce of two animals, 
whoſe defects exactly counter-balance each other, 
will be the moſt perfect production of its ſpecies; 
they counter-balance one another the better, in pro- 
portion to the diftance betwcen the countrics the 
animals matched together were bred in; or rather 
the greater or leſs difference in the reſpective cli- 


mates, the compound that reſults theretrom is the 


more perfect, the more oppoſite the exceſſos or de- 
fects of the conſtitution of the male are to the defects 
or exceſſes of the temperament of the female. Thus 
the breed is always improved by matching the * 
wit 
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with foreign -horſes, and, on the contrary, much 
debaſed by ſuffering horſes of the ſame race to breed 
together; for they infallibly degenerate in à very lit- 
tle time. Sf {2 
The climate and food have not ſo much influ 
ence on the human ſpecies as on animals, and the 
reaſon is plain: man can defend himſelf better than 
animals from the intemperance of climate; he 
is lodged and cloathed ſuitably to the ſeaſons; in 
his food alſo there is more variety, and conſequently 
it cannot influence all individuals in the ſame man- 
ner. The defects or exceſſes which ariſe from theſe 
two cauſes, and which are ſo conſtantly and ſenſibly 
felt in animals, aremuch leſs ſo in men. Beſides, as 
there have been frequent migrations, as nations are 
mixed, and great numbers travel and are diſperſed 
every where, it is no wonder that the human race 
ſhould appear leſs ſubject to the influence of climate, 
and that there ſhould be men ſtrong, and well-made, 
men even of genius, in all countries. Nevertheleſs, 
we may beheve from experience much farther back 
than memory can trace, that men formerly knew 
the misfortunes which reſulted from alliance with 
the ſame blood; fince, in the moſt unciviliſed na- 
tions, it has rarely been permitted for the brother to 
marry the fiſter. This cuſtom, which is among us 
a divine law, and which is practiſed by other na- 
tions from political views only, is perhaps grounded 
on this obſervation. Policy is not extended in ſo 
general and abſolute a manner, unleſs ſupported by 
phyſical principles: but if men had once known by 
experience, that their race degenerates, whenever they 
endeavour to preſerve it without mixture in the ſame 
family, they would have looked upon alliances with 
other families as a law of nature, and agreed in not 
ſuffering a mixture of blood among their children. 
In ſhort, from analogy it may be preſumed, that in 
Vol. I. 37 moſt 
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moſt climates men degenerate, as well as animals, 
after a certain number of generations. 

Another influence of the climate and food is, the 
variety of colours in the coats of animals : thoſe 


which are wild, and live in the ſame chmare, are of 


the fame” colour, which becomes a little tighter, or 
2 little darker, in the different ſeaſons of the year; on 
the contrary, thoſe which live in different climates 
are of Afercnt colours; and domeſtic animals vary fo 


much, that there are horſes, dogs, &c. of all colours. 


SO 
The injuries of the climate always the fame, 


the food always the ſame, produce, in wild animals, 
this uniformity. The care of man, the comforts of 
ſhelter, the variety of food, efface and vary the 
colour in domeſtic animals, as does allo the mix- 
ture of foreign races when no care has been taken to 
affort the colours of the male and female, which 
ſometimes produces beautiful ſingularities, as we ſee 
in pied horſes, where the black and the white are fo 
Whimſically mixed with each other that they do not 
ſeem the work of nature, but rather the fancy of a 
ainter. 

In the coupling of horſes the abt and height 
Mould be attended to; the ſhapes ſhould be con- 
traſted, the race ſhould be mixed with oppoſite cli- 
mates, and horſes and mares bred in the ſame ſtud 


. ſhould never be coupled together: all theſe are ne- 
., ceffary cautions, and there are till ſome others not 


to be neglected ; for example, brood-mares ought 
never to be docked, becauſe, being unable to de- 
fend themſelves Feoi the flies, they are more tor- 
mented by them than thoſe which have their tails; 
and the continual agitation which the ſtings of theſe 
infects occation, diminiſhes the quantity of their 
milk, which has great influence on the temperament 
and fize of the colt, which in every reſpect will be 
mote vigorous as the mother is more capable of 


a nurſing 


- 
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nurſing it. It is neceſſary therefore to have only 


brood-mares, ſuch as have always been kept at graſs, 
and have never been hard-worked ; mares which 


have always been kept in ſtables on dry food, and 


are afterwards put to graſs, do not immediately con- 
ceive; they mult have time to accuſtom themſelves 
to this new food. 

Although the uſual ſeaſon for the mare to be 
proud, is from the beginning of April to the end of 
June, yet it frequently happens, that among a great 
number, ſome are ſo before that time: it would be 
well to let this affection paſs off without ſuffering 
them to be covered by a ſtallion, becauſe the colt in 


| ſuch caſe being foaled in winter, muſt ſuffer from 


the intemperance of the ſcaſon, and can only ſuck 
a bad, poor milk: and allo, if a mare does not be- 
come proud till the month of June i is expired, the 
ſhould not be ſuffered to take horſe, becauſe the colt, 
being foaled in ſummer, cannot acquire ſtrength 
enough to reſiſt the injuries of the enſuing winter. 

Many people, inſtead of conducting the ſtallion 
to the mare, let him looſe in a park, Where a num- 
ber of mares are kept, and leave him at liberty to 
chuſe for himſelf thoſe which have occafion for him, 
and to ſatisfy them according to his fancy: this me- 
thod is good for the mares, and they will even breed 
with more certainty than in any other manner; but 
the ſtallion is more hurt in fix weeks by this method 
than he would be otherwiſe 1n as many years. 

As ſoon as the mares are with foal, and their bel- 
lies begin to grow heavy, they muſt be ſeparated 
from thoſe which are not ſo, leſt they ſhould hurt 
them: they uſually go with foal eleven months and 
ſome days: they drop their foal ſtanding upright, 
inſtead of which, almoſt all other quadrupedes lie 
down: thoſe which foal with difficulty are aſſiſted 
with the hand to place che colt in a proper ſituation; 


and 
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and ſometimes, when it is dead, they make uſe of 
ropes. The colt generally preſents itſelf with' the 


head firſt, as all other ſpecies of animals ; it rup- 


tures its own membranes in the birth, and the 
abundant waters contained therein flow out; at the 
ſame time there is voided one or more ſolid pieces of 
fleſh formed by the thick liquor of the allentoiſe': 

this piece, which the ancients have called the hip- 
Pomanes of the foal, is not, as they ſay, a piece of 
fleſh faſtened to its head; it is, on the contrary, ſe- 
parated by the membrane amnios. The mare licks 
the foal after its birth, but ſhe does not meddle with 


the hippomanes ; and the ancients are again miſta- 


ken, when they aſſure us, that ſhe devours it im- 
mediately. : 

It is the uſual cuſtom to have the mare covered 
nine days after ſhe has foaled : this is done not to 
loſe time, and to make all we can from the ſtud ; 
notwithſtanding it is certain, that the mare having 
a young colt, and that which ſhe is big with to nou- 
riſh at the ſame time, her ſtrength is divided, and 
ſhe 1s not able to give them ſo much nouriſhment as 


if ſhe had only the one or the other to provide for: 


it would be better, in order to have excellent horſes, 
to let the mares be covered but once in two years ; 
they would laſt longer, and would not be fo liable 
to drop their foal in common ſtuds : all the mares 
which have been covered, ſeldom produce every 
year: it is a great thing when in the ſame year half, 
or two thirds, produce colts. 

The mares, when with foal, can bear to be 
covered, though there never is any freſh conception: 
they uſually breed till the age of fourteen or fifteen 
years, and the moſt vigorous longer than eighteen 
years. Horſes, when they have been taken grear 
care of, may engender till they are twenty years old 
or upward ; and the ſame remark has been made 
of theſe animals as of men, VIZ, that thoſe which 
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have begun early, alſo finiſh breeding early; for 
clumſy,” large horſes, which ſooner arrive at their 
rowth than delicate ones, and which are uſed as 
Rallions at four years old, do not laſt fo long, and 
are frequently incapable of engendering before they 
are fifteen years of age. | 
The duration of the life of horſes, is like that of 
every other ſpecies of animals, in proportion to the 
length of the time of their growth. Man, who is 
above fourteen years in growing, lives ſix or ſeven 
times as long, that is to ſay, ninety or a hundred years, 
The horſe, who attains his full growth in four years, 
lives fix or feven times as long, that is to fay, 
twenty-five or thirty years. There are ſo few ex- 
amples to contradict this rule, that we ſhould not 
even regard them as exceptions from which we 
may draw any precedents; and as robuſt horſes are 
at their entire growth in leſs time than delicate ones, 
they alſo live leſs time, and at fifteen years of age 
F e | 
It may be feen with a glance of the eye, that in 
horſes, as well as in the greateſt part of other qua- 
drupedes, the growth of the hinder parts is greater 
than thoſe of the anterior parts ; whilſt in man, the 
inferior parts grow leſs than the ſuperior : for in a 


child, the thighs and legs are, in proportion to the. 


body, much leſs than thoſe of an adult; on the con- 
trary, the hind legs of the colt are fo long, that he 
can touch his head with the hind foot, but a grown 
horſe cannot do the ſame. This difference proceeds 
leſs from the inequality of the whole growth of the 
anterior and poſterior parts, than from the inequa- 
lity of the fore and hind feet, which is conſtantly the 
caſe through all Nature, and moſt ſenſible in qua- 
drupedes ; for in man, the feet are larger than the 


hands, and are alſo ſooner formed ; and in the horſe - 
in which the foot forms great part of the hind lee 1 
th 


being compoſed only of the bones belonging to t 


tarſus, * 
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tarſus, metatarſus, &c. it is not aſtoniſhing that this foot 
ſould be more and ſooner extended than the fore 
legs, the whole inferior part of which reſembles the 
hands, being only compoſed of the carpal, meta- 
carpal bones, &c. When a colt is juſt foaled, this 
Giff:rence is readily remarked ; the fore-legs com- 
pared with the kind ones, appear, and in fact, are, 
much ſhorter than they are in the ſequel, and be- 
Hdes the thickneſs which the body acquires, though 
independant of the proportions of the growth in 
length, occaſions, nevertheleſs, more diliance be- 
tween the hind legs and the head, and conſcquently 


contributes to hinder the horſe from reaching there- 


to, when he has arrived at his full growth, 

In all animals, each ſpecies differs according to the 
difference of climate; and the general reſult of this 
variety, forms and conſtitutes the different kinds, of 
which, we can only ſeize the moſt remarkable, thoſe 
which differ greatly from each other, neglecting all 
the intermediate ſhades, which here, as in every 
thing elſe, are infinite. We have even favoured the 
number and contufion, by favouring the mixtute 
of theſe breeds; and we have alſo inverted Nature 
by bringing into theſe climates, the horſes of Africa 
or Afia, and have ſo much changed the primitive 


race of this country, by introducing horſes of all 


countries, that they are not to be known, there only 
remaining ſome flight traces, produced by the act- 
va} influence of the climate. Theſe traces would be 
much ſtronger, and the difference would be much 
greater, if the race of each climate were preſerved 
without mixture; the ſmall differences would be 
leſs ſhaded, and fewer in number, but there would be 
a certain number of great varieties ſtrongly characte- 
riſed, that all the world would eaſily diſtinguiſh ; in- 
Kead of which, cuſtom, and even a long experience 
are at preſent, neceſſary to know the horſes of diffe- 
rent countries; in this caſe, we have only the know- 
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tedge which we have drawn from the accounts of 
different travellers, from the works of the ableſt ri: 
ding maſters, ſuch as Newcaſtle, Garſault, Gueri- 
niere, &c. and from ſome remarks that Pignerol- 
les, maſter of horſe to the king of France, and pre- 
fident of the academy of Angiers, has had the good- 
neſs to communicate. 

The Arabian horſes are the handſomeſt that are 
known in Eurape, they are larger and more plump 
than thoſe of Barbary, and equally well- ſhaped, but 
as they are not often brought into this country, ri- 
ding-maſters are not able to give an exact account 
of their perfections and defects. 

The horſes of Barbary are more common, they 
have the cheſt long and thin, and but ſcantily covered 
with hair, and well divided from the withers; the 
head handſome and ſmall, the ears handſome and 
well placed, the ſhoulders thin and flat, the withers 
thin and well placed, the loins ſhort and ſtraight, 
the flanks and fides round without too much belly, 
the haunches thin, the buttocks generally long, and 
the tail placed rather high ; the thighs well formed, 
and ſeldom flat; the legs handſome, well made, 
and without hair; : the nerves very looſe, the foot 
well made, but frequently the paſtern long; they 
are of all colours, but moſt commonly grey. The 
horſes of Barbary are moſt commonly negligent in 
their paces, and mult be often reminded : they are 
very ſwift and ſtrong, very light, and very fit for 
hunting. Theſe horſes ſeem the moſt proper to 
breed from; it were only to bewiſhed that they were 
of largerſtature, they ſeldom exceeding four feet eight 
inches high : it is confirmed by experience, that un 
France, in England, &c. they beget colts larger 
than themſelves. It 1s ſaid that among the Barbary 
horſes, thoſe of the kingdom of Morocco are the 
beſt ;- next, thoſe of the mountains; the reſt of the 
horſes of Mavritania, are of a far inferior quality, as 


well as thoſe of Turkey, Perſia, and Armenia: all 
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the horſes of warm countries have the hair ſhorter 
than others. The Turkiſh horſes are not ſo well- 
proportioned. as thoſe of Barbary : they have com- 
mouly the cheſt ſlender, the body long, and the legs 
too thin ; they will, however, travel a great way, 
and are long winded : this is not ſurpriſing, if we 
do but conſider, that in warm countries, the bones 


of animals arc harder than in cold climates; and it 1s 
ar this reaſon, that they have more ſtrength in the 


legs. 

The Spaniſh. horſes, which hold the ſecond rank 
after thoſe of Barbary, have the cheſt long, thick, 
and hairy; the head rather large, the ears long, but 
well placed; the eyes full of fire, a noble and ſtately 
air, the ſhoulders thick, and the breaſt large, the 
loins frequently rather low, the ribs round, and fre- 
quently too much belly; the buttocks uſually round 
and large, though ſome have them rather long; the 
legs thin, and free from hair, are ſometimes rather 
long like thoſe of Barbary, and the foot rather 
lengthened, like that of a mule, and frequently the 
heel too high. Spaniſh horſes of a handſome breed, 
are plump, well-coated, and low of ſtature; they 
alſo uſe much motion in their carriage, and have 
great ſupplencis, ſpirit, and pride; their hair is 
uſually black, or of a bay cheſnut colour, though 
there are ſome of all colours, and it is but feldom 
that they have white legs and noſes. The Spa- 
niards, who have an averſion to theſe marks, never 
breed from horſes that have them, chuſing only 
a ſtar in the forehead. But of theſe prejudices, are 
perhaps equally ill founded, ſince there are exceeding 
good horſes with all kinds of marks, and cven ex- 
cellent horſes all of one colour ; this ſmall differ- 
ence in the coat of a horſe, docs not in any manner 
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that ſo ſuperficial, that by a ſlight ſcratch on the 
ſkin a white ſpot is produced. In every other reſpect 
the Spaniſh horſes are all marked in the thigh with 
the mark of the ſtud where they were bred ; they 
are not commonly of large ſtature, though there are 
ſome four feet nine or ten inches in height : thoſe 
of Upper Andaloufia are reckoned to be the beſt, 
though they are apt to have the head too long ; but 
this defe& is excuſed in favour of their excellent 
qualities : they are courageous, obedient, graceful, 
haughty, and more ſupple than thoſe of Barbary, 
for which advantages they are preferred to all other 
horſes in the world, for war, for ſhew, and for 
the manege. * | 

The handſomeſt Engliſh horſes have in their con- 
formation great reſemblance to thoſe of Arabia and 
Barbary, from which, in fact, they are bred : they 
have, notwithſtanding, the head larger, but well- 
made, the ears longer, but well-placed. By the 
cars alone an Engliſh horſe may be known from a 
Barbary horſe; but the great difference is in their ſta- 
ture, Engliſh horſes have good coats, and are much 
larger ; they are frequently five feet high and above; 
they are of all colours, and have all kinds of marks ; 
they are generally ſtrong, vigorous, bold, capable of 
great fatigue, excellent for hunting and courſing, 
but they want that grace and ſuppleneſs, and are 
not flee in the ſhoulders, 

The horſes of Italy were formerly much hand- 
fomer than they are at preſent, becauſe the breed 
for ſome time has been neglected, notwithſtanding 
there are ſill ſome handſome Neapolitan horſes, 
eſpecially draught-horſes ; but, in general, they 
have the head large and the cheſt thick ; they are 
untractable, and, conſequently, not eafily managed, 
theſe defects are compenſated by their noble form, 
their ſtatelineſs, and the beauty of their motions ; 
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they are excellent for the- harneſs, and are fond of 
ſtate. / ; 4-447 F444 | TE 
The Daniſh horſes are ſo handſome in their make, 
and ſo beautiful in their coats, that they are pre- 
ferred to all others for putting into carriages: ſome 
of them are perfectly moulded, but the number is 
but ſmall, for the conformation of theſe horſes is 
ſeldom regular: moſt have the cheſt thick, the ſhoul- 
ders large, the loins long and low, the buttocks too 
narrow for the thickneſs of the fore- parts; but they 
are all graceful in their motions, and in general very 
good for war, and for ſtate: they are of all colours, 
and even of ſome ſingular ones, as pied; and horſes 
ſpotted like tigers are found no where but in Den- 
mark,, ” ff 2 
In Germany we meet with very handſome horſes, 
but they are generally heavy, and ſhort-breathed, 
though chiefly bred from Turkiſh and Barbary | 
borſes, of which they keep up the breed, as well as 
Spaniſh and Italian horſes; for this reaſon they are 
not ſwift enough for courſing or hunting, whilſt the 
Hungarian, Tranſilvanian, &c. are, on the contrary, 
light and good courſers. The Huſſars and Hun- 
garians ſplit their noſtrils with a view, they ſay, of 
giving them more breath, and alſo to hinder their 
neighing in battle: they pretend that horſes which 


have their noſtrils fplit cannot neigh. I have not 


had it in my power to be convinced of this fact; 
but it appears to me, that their neighing muſt be 
weaker. It is remarked, that the Hungarian, Croa- 
tian, and Poliſh horſes have the mark in their 
mouths during life. The horſes of Holland are very 
good for coach-horſes: the beſt come from the pro- 
vince ob Friezland : there are alſo ſome very good 
ones in the provinces of Bergues and Juhers. The 
Flemiſh horſes are greatly inferior to thoſe of Hol- 
land: they have almoſt all large heads, flat feet, 
and are ſubject to humours in the eyes; and theſe 
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two laſt defects are eſſential ones in coach-horſes. 
In France there are horſes of all kinds, but very few 
handſome ones. The beſt ſaddle-horfes come from 
the Limouſin, and reſemble much thoſe of Barbary, 
and like them are excellent for hunting, butthey are 
ſow in their growth, and require great care while 
young, and muſt not be ridden till they are eight years 
old: there are alſo ſome excellent fillies in Auverge, 
in Partou, and in the Moroant in Burgundy; but 
next to the Limoufin, Normandy furniſhes the 
handſomeſt horſes; they are not ſo good for hunt- 
ing, but are better for war; they have thicker 
coats, and ſooner attain their full growth. There 
are many coach-horſes brought from Lower Nor- 
mandy to the Continent; they are lighter than thoſe 
of Holland. Franche-Compte, and the count 
round Boulogne, furniſh very good draught-horſes. 
In general, the French horles are defective, in havin 
their ſhoulders too thick; inſtead of which, in the 
Barbary horſes, they are generally too narrow. 
After the enumeration of theſe horſes: which are 
beſt known to us, we ſhall mention what travellers 
report of horſes we are unacquainted with. There 
are very good horſes in iſlands of the Archipelago: 
thoſe of the iſland of Crete were in great reputation 
among the ancients for their agility and ſwiftneſs, 
notwithſtanding they are but little uſed even in that 
country, which is almoſt every where unequal; and 
very mountainous. The handſome horſes of theſe 
iſlands, and even thoſe of Barbary, are of the Ara- 
bian breed. The natural horſes of the kingdom of 
Morocco are much ſmaller than thoſe of Arabia, but 
very light and vigorous. Shaw ſays, that the breed 
of Egypt and Tingitania are preferable to all thoſe 
of the neighbouring countries; though a century 
ago there were good horſes all over Barbary, Ir is 
faid, that the excellence of theſe Barbary horſes con- 
ſiſted in their never being tired, and in their ſtand- 
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ing {till whilſt the rider diſmounts or lets fall his 
bridle ; they walk faſt and gallop with rapidity, but 
are never ſuffered to trot or amble : the inhabitants 
of the country look upon theſe paces as rude and 
ignoble. He ſays alſo, that the horſes of Egypt 
are ſuperior to all others for their height and beauty; 
but theſe Egyptian horſes, as well as the greateſt 
part of thoſe of Barbary, ſpring from Arabian horſes, 
which are, without contradiction, the firſt and the 
moſt beautiful horſes in the world, 

According to Marmol, or rather according to 
Leon, the African, for Marmol has copied him al- 
moſt, word for word, the Arabian horſes are deſcen- 
ded from the wild horſes of the deſarts of Arabia, 
of which in antient times large ſtuds were formed 

which have multiplied ſo much that all Afia, and 
Africa are full of them, they are ſo nimble that 
ſome will outſtrip the very oftriches in their courſe. 
The Arabians of the deſart and the people of. Lybia, 
breed a great number of theſe horſes for hunting, 
but neither uſe them in travelling or in their wars ; 


they ſend them to paſture whilſt there is graſs for 


them, and when that fails, they feed them only with 
dates, and camel's milk, which make thera nervous, 
nimble, and lean. They lay ſnares for the wild 
horſes, and eat the fleſh of the young ones, which 
they affirm is very delicate food, Theſe wild hor- 
ſes are ſmaller than the tame ones, and are com- 
monly aſh-coloured, though there are alſo fome 
white ones, and the main and the hair of the tail 15 
ſhort and frizled. Other travellers have given us 
ſome curious accounts of the Arabian horſes, of 
which we will only mention the principal circums 


Let an Arabian be ever ſo poor, he has horſes ; 
they uſually mount the mares, experience having 
taught them that they'bear fatigue, hunger, and 
thirſt, better than horſes, they are alſo leſs vicious, 
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more gentle, and do not neigh ſo often as harſes: 
bey uſe them ſo, much to be together, that they 
will remain ſo in great numbers for days together, 
left to themſelves, without doing the leaſt harm to 
cach other, The Turks, on the contrary, do not like 
mares, and the Arabians ſell them the horſes, which 
they do not keep for ſtallions. They have long pre- 
ſerved with great care the breed of their horſes; they 
know their generations, alliances and all their genea- 
logy; they diſtinguiſh the breeds by different names, 
which they divide into three claſſes; the firſt is, that 
of noble horſes, of pure and ancient race on hoth 
des, the ſecond are of ancient race, but which have 
been miſ-allied ; and the third kind are common 
horſes. Theſe are ſold at a low price; but thoſe of 
the firſt claſs, and even thoſe of the ſecond, among 
which ſome are as good as thoſe of the firſt clals, are 
extremely dear. They never ſuffer the mares of the 
firſt noble claſs to be covered except by ſtallions of 
the ſame quality: they are acquainted from long ex- 
perience with the whole race of their own, horſes, 
and even with thoſe of their neighbours, and Know 
in particular the names, ſur-names, colour of the 
coat, marks, &c. When they have no noble ftak 
lions of their own, they borrow one of a neighbour 
to cover their mares, giving ſome money for the uſe 
of him, which is done in the preſence of witneſſes 
who give an atteſtation figned and ſealed, before the 
ſecretary of the empire or ſome other great. perſon, 
and the names of the mare and the horſe are alſo 
written down, and their whole generation ſet forth: 
as ſoon as the mare has foaled, the witneſſes are 
again called, and another atteſtation | is drawn up, 
which contains a deſcription of the colt, with the 
day of its birth; theſe certificiates are what give a 
value to their horſes, and are given to thoſe who buy 
them. The loweſt price for a mare of the firſt claſs 
is from one hundred, to two or three hundred pounds 
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ſterling... As the Arabians have only a tent for 
their houſe, this tent ſerves them alſo for a ſtable: 
the mare, colt, huſband, wife and children lie pro- 
miſcuouſly together, and the little children will lie 
on the body and neck of the mare and colt, without 
theſe animals incommoding or doing them the leaſt 
injury; and one would imagine that they were afraid 
of turning for fear of hurting them. Theſe mares 
are ſo accuſtomed to live in this familiarity, that 
they wilt ſuffer any kind of play. The Arabians do 
not beat them, they treat them Kindly, talk and 
reaſon with them, and take great care of them, al- 
ways let them walk, and never uſe the ſpur with- 
out neceſtity ; whence as foon as they feel their 
flank tickled with the ſtirrup- iron, they ſet out im- 
mediately with incredible ſwiftneſs, and leap hedges 
and ditches, with as much agility as ſo many does; 
and if their rider happens to fall, they are fo well 
broke that they will ſtop ſhort even in the moſt rapid 
gallop. All Arabian horſes arc of amiddling ſize, very 
eaſy in their manner, and rather thin than fat; they 
are dreſſed morning and evening regularly, with ſo 
much care that not the ſinalleſt ſpot is left on their 
Eins; and their legs, mane, and tail are alſo waſh- 
ed, which are let grow long, and ſeldom combed, 
to avoid breaking the hairs. They have nothing gi- 
ven them to cat all day, and ſeldom are allowed to 
drink above two or three times; at ſunſet a bag is 
faſtened round their heads, in which is about half a 
buſhel of very clean barley. Theſe horſes therefore 
eat only during the night, and the bag is not taken 
from them till the next morning when all is eat up, 
and in the monthof March when the graſs is tolerably 
high, they arc turned out to paſture. At this time the 
mares are covered, and immediately after. cold water 
is thrown. on their buttocks. As toon as the ſpring, 1s 
paſt, they are taken again from paſture and have 
neither graſs, or oats all the reſt of the year, 
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and ſtraw but ſeldom, - barley being their only food. 
They do not fail cutting the mane of the colts as ſoon 
as they are a year or eighteen months old, in order 
to make it grow thick and long. They mount 
them at two years old, or two years and a half at far- 
theſt; till this age they put neither ſaddle nor 
bridle on them; and every day from morning tilb 
night all the Arabian horſes ſtand ſadgled at the door 
of the tent. 

The breed of theſe horſes is Acherted in Barbary, 

ong the Moors, and even amongthe Negroes of the 
180 Gambia and Senegal; the lords of the coun- 
try have ſome which areof uncommon beauty. Inſtead 
of barley or oats, they give them maize reduced to 
flower which they mix with milk, when they are in- 
clined to fatten them; and in this hot climate they 
ſeldom let them drink. 

The Arabian horſes have filled Egypt, Tur- 
len and perhaps Perſia, where there were formerly 
conſiderable ſtuds. Mark Paul mentions one, where 
there were ten thouſand white mares; and he ſays, 
that in that province there was a great number of 
large nimble horſes, with the horn of the feet ſo hard 
that it was uſeleſs to ſhoe them. 

The horſes of the Levant, as well as thoſe of Perſia, 
aud Arabia have the frog of the foot very hard; they 
ſhoe them, notwithſtanding, with ſhoes ſo tight and, 
thin, that nails may be drove through any part of 
them. In Turkey, in Perſia, and Arabia, the cuſ- 
tom of taking care of them and feeding them is the 
ſame: they make litter of their dung, which they dry 
firſt in the ſun to take off the ill ſmell, it afterwards 
is reduced into powder and a bed made with it in 
the ſtable or tent, four or five inches thick ; this lit- 
ter Jaſts a long time, for when it is foiled again it is 
dried in the tun a ſecond time, and by this means 
u intirely loſes its dilagr e odour. 
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en Turkey there are horſes: of Arabia Fartaty; 


und Hungary, beſides horſes of tho breed of the 


 equntry;, which are very handſome and elegunt; 


rbey haveag reat deal of fire, ſwiftneſs andiſym 
Hirt — and are eafily over-heated. Hkeir ſkins 
are ſo tender, that they cannot bear to be rubbed 
with ,a-curry-comb ; ſo that they are obliged toluſe 
wbruſh, and to waſh them. Theſe hortes, „ although 
very handſome, are much inferior, however, to thoſo 
of Arabia, and even thoſe of Perſia, which are, next to 
the Arabian, the moſt beautiful and the beſt horſes of 
the Eaſt. The paſture of the plains of Media, Per- 
polis, Ardebil and Derbent, is excellent; and by 
the order of government a prodigious number of 
horſes are raiſed, of which the greateſt part are very 
handſome,” and almoſt all excellent. Pietro delſa 
Valle prefers the common horſes of Perſia to the 
Italia horfes, and even to the moſt excellent of the 
kingdom of Naples: they are commonly of a mid- 
ding ſize; and there are ſome very ſmall,” which are 
equal both in goodneſs and ſtrength, and there are 
alſo ſome bigger than the ſaddle-horſes of England: 
they have the head ſmall, the neck thin, the breaſt 
narrow, the ears well- made and well-placed, the 
legs flim, the buttock handſome, and the hoof hard; 
they are docile, lively, light, bold, courageous, and 
capable of bearing great ' hardſhips ; they run very 
foatt, without ever ſtumbling ; they are robuſt, and 
eaſily! fed, they give them only barley mixed with 
firaxw, chopped fine, in a bag put over their heads, 
and they are only put to grafs for about fix wees in 
the Spring. "Their tails are long, and they never 
make geldings of them; they give them eoverings 
toi Hefend them from the injuries of the air; and 
ate particularly attentive in their care of them : they 
manage them wich a bridle only, and without Purs; 
anch ihtere are numbers of them tranſported into 
Turkey, but more to the Indies. . Thoſe rravellets 
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who are ſo laviſh in their praiſes of the Perfian hors 
ſes, notwithſtanding in allowing that the Arg- 
bian es are ſuperior for their agility, courage, 
ſtrength and beauty, and that they are more valued 
even in Perſia, than the moſt beautiful korſes of the 
country. | 
The horſes bred in the Indies are not good, and 
thoſe which are uſed by the grandees of the country 
are imported from Perſia and Arabia: They give 
them a little hayin the day, and in the evening, they 
boil for them peaſe mixed with butter and ſugar, in- 
ſtead of oats or barley; this nouriſtiment ſtrengthens 
them, and gives them ſpirits, without it they would 
ſoon decay, the climate being contrary to thetr na- 
ture. The native horſes of the country are, in ge- 
neral, very ſmall; thete are even ſome of them 
ſo little, that, Tavernier ſays, the young prince 
of the Moguls, who was about eight years of age, 
uſually rode on a little horſe, very well made; the 
height of which did not much exceed that of a 
grey hound. It ſeems, that extreme hot elirttates are 
contrary to the nature of horſes: Thoſe of the Gold 
Coaſt, as well as thoſe of Judea, Guinea; &. are 
like thoſe of the Indies, very bad; they carry their 
head and neck very low; their walk is fo totteritg, 
that ohe would imagine they were always ready to 
fall, they would never ſtir if they were dot to 
beat them continually, and the greateſt part of them 
are ſo low that the feet of the rider almoſt touch 
the ground; in ſhort, they ate a moſt untractable 
ereature, and only proper to ſerve for food for the 
degroes, who are as fond of their fleſh, as they are 
of that of dogs; this taſte for horſe⸗ fleſl is therefore 
common to the negroes, Arabians, Tattars, and Chi- 
neſe. The Chineſe horſes are no better than thoſè of the 
Indies, they are weak, ſpiritleſs, ill · made, and very 
ſmall: thoſe of the Corea are only three feet in height. 
In China almoſt all the horſes are made geldings;and 
they are ſo timid that they cannot be made uſe of 
Vol. I. 3 H in 
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in war, ſo that it may with, propriety be (aid chat the 


artarian horſes conquered China. Thele, horſes 
are a: fit for war, though commonly but of 4 Mor 
derate ſize; they are ſtrong, vigorous, ſpirited, agile, 
and ſwift of foot; their; hoots are har but the 
bottom of the foot is too narrow ; the cheſt long and 
confined; the legs too long; with all theſe defects 
they may paſs for very good horſes, they are not 
eaſily tired, and gallop extremely ſwift, The Tar- 
tars live with their horſes nearly in, the ſame man- 
ner as the Arabians do; when they are about ſeven 
or eight months old, the young children mount 
them, and make them walk and gallop a little 
way by turns; they thus break them by degrees, 
and oblige them to undergo long faſtings; but they 
never mount them for racing or hunting till they are 
ſix or ſeven years old, and then make them ſupport 
incredible fatigue, ſuch as travelling two or, three 
days together w.chout ſtopping, paſſing four or five 
without any other food than a handful of graſs every 
eight. hours, and alſo to go twenty-four. without 
drinking, &c. Theſe horſes which appear, and which 
are in reality, ſo robuſt in their own country become 
enfecbled, and are ſoon good for nothing when 
tranſperted to China or the Indies ; but they ſucceed 
better in Perſia and Turkey, The little Tartars have 
alſo a breed of ſmall horſes which they ſet ſuch great 
ſtore by, that they are not allowed to ſell them to 
Foreigners: theſe horſes have all the good and bad 
qualities of thoſe of great Tartary, which ſhews how 
much the ſame manners, and the ſame.educatiqn, 
give the ſame diſpoſition to theſe, animals. There 
are alſo in Circaſha, and in Mingrelia, many horſes 
Which are even handſomer than thoſe. of Tartary; 
there are alſo found ſome. handſomer horſes in the 
Ukraine, Valachia, Poland and Sweden; but we-haye 
no particular, account of their qualities and defects. 
., Notwithſtanding, if re the ancients; on 
the nature and qualities of the horſes of different 
wt | countries, 
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countries, we ſhallfind, that the horſes of Greece, by 

above all, thoſe of Theflalia and Epirus were Retd 

in 'eſtecth, and were uſeful in war; that thoſe of 
Achaia were the largeſt ever known; that the handfo- 
meſt of all were thoſe of Egypt, where there was 2. 
great nu mber, and where Solomon went to buy them 
ar a great price ; that in Æthiopa the horſes ſuccee- 
ded but badly, on account of the great heat of the 
climate ; that Arabia and Africa produced the beſt 
horſes, bur above all the lighteſt and moſt, proper 
cr running; that thoſe of Italy were extremely 
200d ; that in Sicily, Capadocia, Syria, Armenia, 
Media, and Perfia there were excellent horſes, re- 
commended for their ſwiftneſs and agility; that thoſe 
of Sardinia and Corve were ſmall, but lively and 
courageous ; that thoſe of Spain reſembled thoſe of 
Parthia, and were excellent for war; that there 
wete in Tranfilyania and in Valachia, horfes with 
ſmall heads, and large manes hanging down'to the 
ground, buſhy tails and were very ſwift at running; 
that the Daniſh horſes were well made and good leap» 
ers; that thoſe of Scandinavia were ſmall, but well. 
made and very agile ;_ that the Flanders horſes were 
ſtrong, that he Gauls furniſhed the Romans with, 


horſes good for the ſaddle and to carry burthens ; 


* 


that the German horſes were ill-made and ſo bad 
that no uſe was made of them; that the Swiſs tac 
many fit for war; that the horſes, of Hungary Wer 
alfo very good ; and laſtly, that the Indian bor ſes were 
fmall and weak. N 

From the above facts it reſults, that the Arabian 
Have ever been, and are ſtill, the firſt horſes in, the 
world, as well for beauty as goodneſs; hat, it 15 

from them, immediately, or mediately by the means, 
of Barbs; t chat the fineſt horſes in Europ. Atric 

and Afia are bred ; that the climate of Arabia is b 1 


baps the true climate for horſes; and the beſt c 0 
chte, becauſe, Ipftead | of e che breed N 
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any areign breed, they take care to preſcrye them 
in all their. urity that it the climate is not of It» 
ſelf the beſt for horſes, the Arabs have endeavoured: 


to render it ſuch by the care they bave taken, 


from time immemorial, to ennoble their breed b 
putting rogether only the moſt. beautiful individuals, 
and of the firſt quality; that by this attention, pur- 
ſued for ages, they have been able to improve the 
ſpecies beyond what nature alone would have done 
in the moſt favourable climate, We may alſo con- 
clude, that warm ' climates rather than cold, bur, 
above all dry countries, are thoſe which agree beſt 
with the nature of this animal; that, in general, 
{mall horſes are better than large ones ; that care is 
as neceflary for them as food; that familiarity and 
careſſes will do more with them than force and 
chaſtiſement; that the horſes of warm countries 
have the bones, the hoof, and the muſcles, harder 
than thoſe of our climate; that although heat agrees 
tter than cold with theſe animals, yet exceffive 
eat will not agree with them ; laſtly, that their 
habit and nature depend almoſt entirely on the cli - 
mate, food, care, and education, eee AL EAT 
In Perfia, Arabia, and many other parts of the 
eaſt, it is not cuſtomary to geld horſes, as is ſo ge- 
heral a practice in Europe and China. This opera. 


tion deprives them of much of their ſtrength, cou- 


rage, and fire, but renders them gentle, quiet, 
The only ſeaſons for performing it ate, ſpring 
or autumn, great heat and cold being equally 
hurtful. With reſpect to age, they have alfferent 
cuſtoms in different countries; in ſome” places they 


geld horſes at ten or twelve months old; but the 


gene fal and beſt cuſtom is, not to geld them till two 
or three years, becauſe, in not doing it till that age, 
they preſerve more of their maſculme "qualities, 
Pliny ſays, that they never loſe the * if 

| they 
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they are made geldiugs before they have ſhe 

you But this =_ ofa and it i pic that” 
the ancients. grounded this ſuppoſition merely on 
the analogy it bears to the falling of the horns of the 
ſtag, goat, &c. which, in reality, never fall when 
once the animal has been cut, In fact, the gelding 
can never. engender; but we have ſometimes exam-! 
dles of their coupling. | 1 A 
All horſes, of what colour ſoever, ſhed theit 
coat, like all other animals, covered with hair, once 
a year, uſually in the ſpring, and ſometimes in aus 
tumn: as they are then weaker than at other times, 
they ſhould have more care taken of them, and their 
feed ſhould be larger. There are alſo horſes which 
ſhed the hoof; and this uſually happens to thoſe in 
humid marſhy places, ſuch as Hollancg . 
. Geldings, and mares neigh leſs frequently than 
other horſes; the voice is, not ſo ſtrong, and it ig 
ſhriller; in all kinds we may diſtinguiſh five, ſorts 
of neighing, relative to different E the neigh 
of joy is underſtood by the voice beginning and ends 
ing ſharp, the horſe kicks up at the ſame time, but 
gently without ſtriking ; the neigh of deſire, either 
of love or attachment, in which the horſe. dogs not 
kick, and the voice is dragged to a great length, 
and ends with a great ſound; the weigh: of anger, 
during which-the horſe kicks violently with his foot, 
is ſhort and ſharp; that, of fear, during which he 
kicks alfo, is ſcarcely longer than that of anger, the 
voice is hoarſe and grave, and ſeems as if it came 
from the noſtrils only; this neighing is ſomething 
like the roaring, of a lion; that of pain is more like 
fighing, or breathing with oppreſſion, chan of neigh- 
ing; it is in a grave tone of voice, and follows the 
alternatives of reſpiration, It has alſo been re- 
marked, ; that horſes which neigh the moſt, fre. 
guently with joy and deſire, are the beſt and maſt 
„ Abr ot ng von? © 26719 „Ssnerous; 
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NATURAL HISTORY: 
generous; that horſes, in general have the voice 
Kronger than mares and geldings; and that from 
the birth the male has the voice ſtronger than the 
female. At two years old, or two years and a half, 
that is, at the age of puberty, the voice of mates 
and females becomes ſtronger, both in rere 
and in animals. 

When the horſe is impaſſioned with lowe}/ defire 
or appetite, heſhews his teeth and ſeems to laugh; 
he ſhews them alſo when he is angry, and would 
bite; he ſometimes puts out his tongue to lick, bur 
leſs: frequently than the ox, who licks much more 
than the horſe, and who ann fre 15 leſs ſen 
fible to carefles. 

The horſe alſo remembers ill treatment bel 
longer, and is ſooner rebuffed than the ox: his 


natural ſpirit and courage are, that when he finds 


more is expected from him than he is able to per- 
form, he grows angry and will not endeavour; in- 


| ſtead of which the ox, who is flow and idle, exerts 


himſelf and is more eaſily tired. n ten 
The horſe ſleeps much leſs than man ; -for which 
he is in health he does not reſt more than two or 
three hours together: he then gets up to eat, and 
when he has been too much fatigued, he lies down 
a ſecond time, after having eat; but in the whole he 
does not ſleep more than three or four houts i in the 
twenty- four. There are even ſome horſes Who ne- 
ver he down, but fleep ſtanding. It has alſo been 
remarked, that geldings fleep oftener and * 
mn horſes. | 
Quadrupedes do not all drink in BR fame man. 
ner, though they are all equally obliged"to' Teck 
with the head tor the liquor, which they cannot get 
any other way, excepting the monkey, macaw, and 
ſome others that have hands, and conſequently drink 
hike men when a vaſe, or glaſs; is given to them 
which: they can hold; for they carry it tos their 


mouths, 


mouths, inclining the head, throwing down the lis 
quor, and ſwallowing it by the fimple motion of 
deglutition. Man uſually drinks in the ſame man- 
ner, becauſe it is moſt convenient; but he can 
drink many other ways, by contracting the lips to 
draw/ in the liquor, or dipping the noſe and mouth 
deep enough into it for the tongue to be environed 
therewith, and have nothing more to do than to per- 
form the motions neceftlary for deglutition or rather 
by biting, touſe the expreſſion, the liquor withthe lips; 
or laſtly, though with more difficulty, by nur 
out the tongue, widening it, and forming a kind o 
little cup which carries a {mall quantity of watet 
into the mouth. Moſt quadrupedes could alſo drink 
in ſeveral different ways, but, like men, they chuſe 
that which is moſt agreeable to them, and con- 
ſtantly followeit. The dog, whoſe mouth is very 
large, and the tongue long and thin, drinks lap- 
ping, that is to ſay, by licking the liquor, and 
forming with the tongue a kind of cup or ſcoop; 
which fills each time with a tolerable quantity of 14 
quor; and this, mode he preters to that of wettin 
the noſe. The horſe, on the contrary, whoſe mout 
is ſmall, and whoſe tongue is too ſhort! and thick to 
ſcoop it up, and who always drinks with more avis 
dity than he eats, dips che mouth and noſe quickly 
and deeply into the water which he ſwallows largely 
by the ſunple motion of deglutition; but even this 
forces, him to drink without fetching his breath; 
Whilſt the, dog breathes at his caſe while he is drink - 
ing. Horles therefore ſhould be ſuffered to take ſes 
veral draughts, eſpecially after running; when re- 
ſpiration is ſhort and quick they ſhould not be ſuf. 
tered to drink the water too cold, becauſe that, in- 
dependantly of the cholic, which cold water frequently 
occaſions, it ſometimes happens alſo, from the ne- 
ceſſity they are in of dipping the noſe into the 
water, that they catch cold, which often lays the 
3 foundation 
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mal; for it is known, that the ſeat of the glanders 


foundation. of a diſorder called the-glanders; the 
moſt formidable of all others to that ſpecies of ani- 


is in the pituitary membrane, and that it is conſe- 
quently a real cold, which cauſes an inflammation in 

is membrane; and ttavellers, who give us a de- 
tail of the maladies of horſes in warm climates, as 
in Arabia, Perfia, and Barbary, do not ſay that the 
glanders are fo frequent there as in cold climates ; 
and it is for this reaſon that the conjecture ariſes, 
that this malady is occaſioned by the coldneſs of the 
water, becauſe theſe anitnals are obliged to dip and 
keep the noſe and noſttils a confiderable time under 
water, which would be prevented by never giving 
it to them cold, and by always wiping the noftrils 
after they have'drank. Aſſes who fear the cold 
more than horſes, arid who reſemble them ſo ſtrongly 
in the interior ſtructure, are notwithſtanding not fo 
ſubject to the glanders; which may poſſibly happen 
from their drinking in a different manner from 
horſes ; for, inſtead of dipping in the mouth and noſe 
22 the water, they ſcarcely touch it with 


I ſhall not ſpeak of the other diſeaſe of horſes; it 
would ſpin out this Natural Hiſtory too much to join 
to the hiſtory of an animal that of its diſorders: ne- 
vertheleſs, I cannot leave the hiſtory, of the horſe 
without regretting that the health of this uſeful ani - 
mal ſhould have been hitherto abandoned to the care, 
and too- frequently abſurd practice, of ignorant peo- 
* The branch of phy ſic, which the ancients called 

eterinarion, is at preſent ſcarcely known but by 
name. I am perſuaded, that if ſome phyſician 
would turn his views this way, and make this ſtudy 
his principal object, he would ſoon find it anſwer his 

urpoſe, both with reſpect to reputation and profit: 
laſteal of degrading himſelf, he would render his 
name illuſtrious, and this branch of phyſte would 
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not beſo co ectual and difficult as the other. The 
diet, manners, and infidence of ſentiment; in 2 
pe. „All cauſes being more firhple in animals than 
man; the diſeaſes ought alſo to be leſs compli: 
catedy/ and conſequently more eaſily to be gueſſed at 
and treated with more ſueceſs, without mentioning 
the entite fberty he would have of making experi; 
nuents; ane fading out new remedies; and to be 
able to arrive Without fear, of approach to a gre: 


extebit, of knowledge of this kind, from which, 155 


analogy,: might allo be drawn inferences uſeful tg 
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fame ſpecies; chat the} greater number of witd Horſes 
2 hich, travellers ſpeak, are "mall in their 1267 
q, have, Uke affes, the chat grey, a hd che "tail 
daes and frizzled at the. end ; and, tha there are 
wild horſe es, and even domeſtic ones, which have a 
black  ftripe on the back, and other marks, 'Whi h 
pearly reſemble both wild and domeſtic .. 
Again, if we conſider the difference 4 the 904 
Perament,, diſpoſition, and pie Fi a word, 
the organiſm. of theſe two animals, hg. Age all, 
the impoſſibility of mixing the breed to make ohe 
common ſpecies, or even an intermediate ſpecies 
which, may be renewed; it appears a better Forde 
opinion, to think that theſe animals are of 'a ſpeties 
equally, ancient, and 4 as eſſeptiallx dit 
ferent as they are at preſent; as the horle Gitters 
materially from the als, in the ſmallneſs of the ze, 
Jargenefs, of the head, length of the ears, 'Kardnifs 
of the ſkin, nakedneſs of Fre tail, the fortn of the 
mp; and alſo, in the Smcnflons'bf* the neip 
g parts, ſuch as the voice, che A 0 fe, 
- pales drinking, &c. Do the horſe ane 
then come originally from the whe 2 
of the fame family, or not? and ha e ch 99 95 
ways been different animals? Jet mn, 
This queſtion of Which the oy fickins will find 
the generality, the difficulty, an ur ary 
and which we haye always thought it out 
treat of in this article, becauſe 1. here "offers 1 
For the firſt time, appertains to the pföduckion bf 
© beings neareſt to each other, and, in rde 0. 
our doubts, it is _neceffary that” we 6h 'E6N- 
; fider their nature, under anew point of view, If, 
in the,immenſe variety which preſets itfelf, in all 
. the animated beings Nr the Univerſe, e 
chuſe an animal, or even the bod of than; to ſ&tbe 
2 2A feundation to our howledoe: and 15 find Vir, 
by WAY of compariſon, the other otganiſed beings, 


We 


Hons fill farther, let ds copfider 
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we ge all thoſe beings exiſt alone, 
that a | vary by, different. gridations to infinity, 
there e xiſt alſo, at the ſame time, A primitiveand'ge- 
neral deſigb, which we may-trace very fat, an of 
IIe. 28 N N | 18 
Which the. gradations are much flower that thoſe of 
the form and other apparent relations; for, without 
mentioning the organs of digeſtion, circulation, and 
generation, which appertains to all animals, and 
without which the animal would ceaſe to be an ani- 
mal, and could neither ſubſiſt nor reproduce; there 
is even in the parts which contribute moſt to the vas 
riety of the exterior form, a prodigious reſemblanee 
which neceſlarily calls to our minds, a firſt defign, 
upon which all ſeem to have been projected: the 
body of a horſe, for example, which by a fingle 
See of the eye, appears ſo different from the bod 
of a man, when it is compared part by part, mſtea 


of ſurpriſing by the difference, only ſurpriſes by the 
Aae and almoſt whole reſemblance ' which” we 
nc 


; in fact, take the, ſkeleton of a män, bend 
downwards the bones of the pelvis, ſhorten th 


bones of the thighs, legs, and arms, lengthen tho 


of the feet and hands, ſow together the phalanxes, 


lengthen the jaws by ſhortening the frontal bohte 
and lengthening the ſpine of the back, this ſkele- 


ton would ceaſe to repreſent the remains of a human 


figure, and would be the ſkeleton of a horſe ;* for, 


it is ealy_ to ſuppoſe, that in lengthening the ff ine 
of the back and jaws, we augment at. the ſathe Fitne 
the number of the yertebres, ribs, and teeth; ang, 
it is only, in fact, by the number of thoſe” bones, 


which, may be looked upon as acceflary, and by the 
prolongation, the ſhortening, or junction, of the 


others, that the ſtructure of the body of this animal 


differs from 55 ſtructure of the human body. We 


ſee in the deſcription of the horſe, theſe" fatts' too 
well eſtabliſhed to doubt; but, to follow tliefe rela- 
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alſential” parts of the frufture 3 fot example, we 


kuck ribs in all quadrupeds, in birds, and in fiſn; 


and, we find the veſtiges thereof even in the tortoiſe, 
where they till appear by the furrows marked out 
under its ſhell. Let us conſider, as Mr. Daubenton 
has remarked, that the foot of a horſe, ſo different in 
appearance from the hand of a man, is notwith- 
ſanding compoſed of the fame bones; and that we 
ave, at the extremity of each of our fingers, the 
Tame little bone reſembling a horſe-ſhoe, which ter- 
minates the foot of this animal ; and, we ſhall judge 
if this hidden reſemblance is not more marvelous 
than the apparent differences, if this conſtant con- 
formity and deſign followed from man to quadru- 
peds, from quadrupeds to cetaceous animals, from 
detaceous animals to birds, from birds to reptiles, 
from reptiles to fiſh, &c, in which, the effentia] 
parts, ſuch as the heart, the inteſtines, the ſpine of 
the back, the ſenſes, &c. are always found, that, 
in creating animals, the Supreme Being has fol- 
lowed but one idea, and varied it at the ſame time 
in every poſſible manner, that man may equally * 
mire the magnificence, execution, and ſimplicity 
the deſign. N g l 
In this point of view, not only the aſs and horſe, 
but even man, the monkey, quadrupeds, and all 
animals, may be looked upon as making but one 
family; but, ought we to conclude, that in this 
great and numerous family, that God has conceived 
and created from nothing, there are other ſmall fa- 
milies projected by nature; and produced by time, 
ſome of which are compoſed only of two individuals, 
as the horſe and the aſs; others of ſeveral indivi- 
duals, and ſuch as the weazel, the pole-cat, the 
ferret, &c.-and alſo, that in vegetables, there are 
families of ten, twenty, thirty plants, &c. If theſe 
Families exiſted, in fact, they could only be formed 
by the mixture, the ſucceſſive variation, and the 
rs. N 1 degenarion 
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degendrion of the original ſpecies; and, if we adt 

for once; that there are, families in plants and ant 
mals; that the 30 is of the family of che horſe, and 
that he only differs, becauſe he has degenerated, we 
may ſay, With as moch propriety, that the monkey 
is of the ſame family as man, Wl he is'a man dege- 
nerared 3 that man and the monkey had but one 
common origin, like the horſe and aſs; that each 
family, as well in animals as in vegetables, had but 
one only ſtock; and even, that all. animals are come 
from one animal, which 1 in the ſucceſſion of time is 
perfectioning and n has produced all che 
race of other animals. 

The naturaliſt, who have fo eaſily eſtabliſhed fa> 
milies and vegetables, do not ſeem to have found 
the whole extent of theſe conſequences, which wauld 
reduce the immediate product of the creation, to as 
ſmall a number of individuals as we defire : for, if it 
was once proved, that we could eſtabliſh theſe fami- 
lies with reaſon, if it was proved, that in animals and 
even in vegetables, there were, I do not ſay many 
ſpecies, but one only, which had been produced by 
_ degeneration of another ſpecies ; if it was true, that 
the afs was only a horſe degenerated, there would be 
no bounds-to the-power. of n nature, and, we ſhould not 
be blameable in ſupporting, that, from one only be- 
ing it had been able in proceſs of time to EXFTAGk: all 
the other organized beings. | 

But it is certain, by revelation, that all creatures 
have equally participated of the grace of - creation; 
that the two firſt of each [pecies, all of all ſpecies, 
are chme out of the hands of the Creator, and we 
ought to believe, that they were neatly ſuch from the 
beginning as they appear at preſent in their deſeen- 
dants: alſo ſince we have obſerved nature, from the 
time of Ariſtotle, to the preſent time, we have not 
ſeen any new ſpecies, notwithſtanding the rapid 
motion that drags on, or diſſipates the parts of mat- 
701360209! ter, 
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tet; notwirhſtanding the infinite number of combi, 
vation which, muſt have been in the ſpace of twenty 
des, notwithſtanding the fortuiticus couplings, of 
animals . nearly allied in their ſpecies, or, others 
hearing no feſemblance, and from whigh nothing ha: 
ever reſulted but individuals vitiate and, ſterile, an 
ſuch as have not been able to become a ſtock for 
new generations. Was the exterior as well as the in- 
terior reſemblance in ſome, animals, ſtill greater thay 
they. are, between the horſe and the aſs, we ought not 
to confqund theſe animals in the ſame family, nor 
ſhould we give them one common origin, for if they 
come from the ſame ſtock, if in fact they were of the 
ſame family, we might bring them nearer by new 
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Allancęs, and undo by time, what time has al- 
ready done. | 
We muſt allo 


„ An individual is a ſeperate being, detatched „ and 
Whieb has nothing in common with other beings, if 
dot. chat. he:rejempl chem, ox rather differs f N 
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them: All 9 individuals which exiſt on 
Ter ate though to compoſe the ſpecies of theſe 
indfsiduals; notwithſtanding, it is not the number 
or collection of individuals which bear a reſem- 
Plance, Which from the ſpecies, it is the conſtant 
ſiieceffion and reviewing! of theſe individuals which 
conſtitute them; for, a being which exiſted for ever 
would not be a ſpecies; no more than a million of 
ke beings which would endure for ever. Species 
then ĩs abſtracted and general word, -whieh exiſt on- 
ly im conſidering nature in the ſueceſfion-of time, and 
in the conſtant deſtruction, and as conſtant renewal 
of beings. It is comparing the preſent ſtate of na- 
ture, with that of the paſt, and actual individuals 
with former, that has given us a elear idea of what 
is called ſpecies, and the compariſon of the number 
or reſemblance of individuals, is only an acceſſary 
idea, and frequently independant of the firſt; for, 
theaſs reſembles the horſe more than the barbet tb 
4 notwithſtanding the barber and git 

nd are but one ſpecies, ſince they produce to- 
gether individuals, which can themſelves produce 


| Others; inſtead of which, the horſe: and aſs are cer» 


tainly of different” ſpecies, fince they produce toge- 
ther vicious and unfruitful individuals. 

It is then in the characteriſtic diverſity of the 6. 
0055 that tHe ſhades of nature are the moſt ſenſible 
and beſt marked, we may even ſay, that theſe ſhade 
between the ſpecies are the moſt equal, and leaſt va- 


_ Tiable of all, ſince we may always draw a line of ſe- 


peration” detween two ſpecies : that is to ſay, be- 
tween two fueceſſions of individuals which re- po- 
duce and cannot mix, as we may alſo re- unite in one 
ſpecies two ſueceſſions of individuals Which would 
re- produce in mixing. This is the moſt fixed point 
that we have im natural hiſtory, all the other reſem- 
blances, and all the other differences that we can 
rich in the compariſon of being, would be W 
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fo:conſtant;- {o-realy nor ſo certain; theſe intervals 
would alſo be the only lines of ſeperation that would 

do found in this work, we do not divide beings other- 
wiſe than they are in fact, each ſpecies, each ſucceſ- 
non of individuals which re-produce'and cannot mix, 
will be conſidered apart, and treated ſeperately, and 
we ſhall only make uſe of families, kinds, orders, 
and claſſes as far as ſerves to explain nature. 

The ſpecies then, being nothing more than a cons 
unt ſucceſſion of individuals alike, and which re · 

ce, ought only to extend to animals, and ves 

es, and that it is only an abuſe of the terms, or 
ideas uſed to point out the different kinds of mine · 
rals. We ſhould not then look on iron as one ſpe- 
cies; and lead as another ſpecies, but, only as two 
different metals, and it will be ſeen in our diſcourſe 
on minerals, that the lines of ſeperation which we 
employ in the diviſion of mineral ſubſtances will be 
different from thoſe which we make uſe of for ani» 
e and vegetables. 

But to return to the Jegeneration of beings, and 
particularly, to thoſe of animals; let us obſerve and 
examine more nearly ſtill, the ſteps of nature, in 
the variety which the offers to our view; and, as the 
human ſpecies is beſt known to us, let us obſerve 
how far theſe ſteps of variation extend. Men dif- 
fer in colour from black to white, from double to 
fimple in their height, largeneſs, lightneſs, ſtrength, 
&c. and above all in their underſtandings; but this 
laſt quality having nothing to do with matter, ought 
not to be here conſidered. The others are the uſual 
varations of nature, which proceeds from the influ- 
ence of climate and food; but, theſe differences of 
ſize and colour does not prevent that the Negro, and 
the White, the Laplander and Patagonian, the Gi- 
ant and Dwarf, producing together indwiduals 
which can of themſelves re-produce, and conſequent+ 
* men fo different in appearance, are not = 
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ol one ſole and ſame ſpecies ; fince this conſtant re- 
production is that Which conſtitutes the | ſpecies. 
After theſe general variations, there are others which 
are more particular, which are alſo perpetuated, ſuch 
as the enormous men who are called of the race-of 
St. Thomas, in the iſland of Ceylon; the red eyes 
and white hair of the Indians of Darian, and the 
Chacrelas : the fix fingers on the hands, and fix toes 
on the feet in ſome certain families, &c. Theſe 
lingular varieties are either accidental defaults or ex- 
cefles, which being found in ſome individuals are 
afterwards propagated from race to race, like other 
defects and hereditary diſeaſes; but theſe differences 
though conſtant, ſhould not be regarded otherwiſe 
* as individual varieties, which do not ſeparate 
theſe individuals from their ſpecies, ſince the extra- 
ordinary race of theſe men with large legs, or fix 
fingers may mix with the ordinary race, and pro- 
duce individuals which reproduce themſelves. We 
ſhould ſay the ſame thing of all other deformities, 
which ate communicated from fathers and mothers 
to their children. Thus far the errors of Nature 
extend, and theſe are the greateſt limits of theſe va- 
rieties in men; and if there are individuals which 
degenerate ſtill more, theſe individuals reprodueing 
nothing, neitber alter the conſtancy nor e unifor- 
mity of the ſpecies. Thus in man there is — one 
ſame ſpecies, and, though this ſpecies is perhaps 
more numerous, more abundant in individuals, 
and at the ſame more inconſtant and irregular in 
all its actions, we do not ſee that this prodigious di- 
verſity of nouriſhment, elimate, and ſo many other 
combinations as may be ſuppoſed, have produced 
beings different enough from the others to conſti- 
tute new ſtocks, and at the ſame time ſo like us, 


that we are not able c Ar bot as! we are of the 
ſame race. 
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Jy AT URNAL AIS TOR. 
Ik che vegio and the White could not procreate 
gether, if even their offspring ſhould remain un- 
' fruitful, chere would be two very diſtinct ſpecies; 
the negto would be to man, what the aſs is to the 
_ horſe ; or rather, if the white was the man; the ne- 
gro would be no longer fuch, but would be a di- 
_ fin& animal like the monkey, and we might with 
reaſon think, that the white and the negro had not 
the ſame common origin; but even this ſuppoſition 
is denied by the fact, and ſince all men can commu- 
mcate and produce together, all men come from the 
fame ftock; and are of the ſame family. 
When two individuals cannot produce together, 
We can no otherwiſe account for it, but from flight 
difference in their temperament, or ee f 


- 
"1 ” 


fault in che organs of generation, of one or 
other of theſe'two individuals; that two individuals 
of different ſpecies, and which are joined together, 
"ſhould produce other individuals which do not re- 
ſemble the one or the other in no fixed particular, 
and can conſequently produce nothing like them- 
elves, there needs for that but a certain degree of 
conformity between the form of the body and the 
organs of generation of theſe different animals; but 
hat an immenſe, and perhaps infinite number of 
Combinations are even neceſſary, even to. ſuppoſe 
that two animals, male and female, of a certain 
Ipeeies, have not only ſo much degenerated, as to 
be no longer of the ſame ſpecies; that is to ſay, 
are no longer able to produce with thoſe of their 
on kind, but are even degenerated to ſuch a 
©. degree that they can only produce together! And 
alſo, what a prodigious immenſity of combinations 
are neceſſary that the production of theſe two dege- 
nerated animals ſhould follow exactly the ſame laws 
which are obſerved in the production of perfect ani- 
mals; for a degenerated animal is itſelf a vitiated 
production; and how eau a vitiated, depraved ori- 
: | gin, 
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gin, become a ſtock, and nat only produce. a con- 
ſtant ſucceſſion of beings, but even produce them 
in the ſame manner, and following the fame aws, 
which, in effect reproduce the animal, the origin of 
which iauputesr e, nfo lt B ore eee. 
Although we cannot demonſtrate that the produe- 
tion of a ſpecies, by degeneration, is a thing impoſ- 
fable: in nature, yet the number of probabilities to the 
contrary is ſo great, that even philoſophically, we can 
no longer doubt of it; for if ſome ſpecies have been 
produced by the degeneration of others, if the ſpe- 
cies of the aſs come from the ſpecies. of the horle, 
this can only have happened ſucceſſively, and by de- 
grees their would have been between the horſe and 
the aſs, a great number of intermediate animals, the 
firſt of which would have differed, but ſhghtly in its 
Nature from the horſe, and the latter would have 
approached by degrees to that of the aſs: and Why 
do we not ſee the repreſentatives, the deſcendants of 
theſe intermediate ſpecies? why do only the two ex- 
tremes remain? | eren 
Ihe aſs is then an aſs, and not a horſe degene- 
rated; the aſs has a naked tail; he is ,neither a 
ſtranger, an intruder, nor a baſtard ; he has, like 
all other animals, his family, his ſpecies, and his 
rank; his blood is pure, and although his nobility is 
leſs illuſtrious, yet it is equally good, ẽqually antient 
with that of the horſe. Why then have we ſo much 
contempt for this animal ; ſo good, ſo patient, ſo ſtea- 
dy, ſo uſeful ?: do men carry their contempt. even to 
animals, thoſe which ſerye them ſo well, and at fo 
{mall an expence? we beſtow education on the 
horſe, take care of him, inſtruct him, and exerciſe 
him, whilſt the aſs is abandoned to the care of the 
loweſt ſervant, or the tricks of children, ſo that in- 
ſtead of improving, he muſt loſe by his education, 
and if there were not a fund of good qualities, he 
would certainly loſe, them, by the manner in which 
oh "> oo 
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he is tres ted. He is the may- game of the ruſticks, 
who beat him with ſtaffs, overload him, and make him 
work beyond his ſtrength. We do not confider, 
that the aſs would be in himſelf, and with reſpect to 
us, the moſt beautiful, the. beſt- formed, and moſt 
diſtinguiſhed of animals, if there were no horſe in the 
world; he is the ſecond, inſtead of being the firſt, 
and it is from that only, that he appears to be of no 
value: the compariſon degrades him, we look at 
him, and give our opinions, not from himſelf, but 
comparatively with the horſe; we forget that he is 
an als, that he has all the qualities of his Nature, 
all the gifts attached to his ſpecies; and at the ſame 
time, we only think of the figure and qualities of 
the horſe, which are wanting in him, and which he 
bug bot to:have.- tl 27 

He 1s naturally as humble, patient, and quiet, 
as the horſe is proud, ardent, and impetuous; he 
ſuffers with conſtancy, and perhaps with courage, 
chaſtiſement and blows ; he is moderate both as to 
the quantity and quality of his food; he is contented 
with the hardeſt and moſt diſagreeable herbs, which 
the horſe, and other animals, will leave with diſ- 
dain ; he is very delicate with reſpect to his water, 
for he will drink none but the cleareft, and from ri- 
vulets which he is acquainted with ; he drinks as 
moderately as he eats, and does not put his noſe in 
the water through fear, as ſome ſay, of the ſhadow 
of his cars : as care is not taken to curry-comb him, 
he frequently rolls himſelf on the graſs, thiſtles, and 
in the duſt, and without regarding his load he lays 
himſelf down, to roll about as often as he can, and 
by this, ſeems to reproach his maſter, of the little 
care he takes of him ; for he does not paddle about 
in the mud and in the water, he even fears to wet 
his feet; and will turn out of his road, to avoid the 
mud, his legs are alſo drier. and cleaner then the 
horſe ; he is ſuſceptible of education, and ſome 


have 
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haue been ſten ſoffieiently diſcipline” to be made a)” 
ſhew of. N Me ge "1340. T8340 4 
In their earlieſt youth they are ſprightty, and THE 4 
handſome; they are light and genteel, but they fon 
loſe it, either from age or bad treatment, and 
become flow, indocile and headſtrong: he is ardent 
in nothing but pleaſure, or rather he is ſo furious in 
that reſpect that nothing can retain him; he 
has been known to exhauſt himſelf therein, and die 
ſome moments afterwards; and as he loves with a 
kind of madneſs, he has alſo the ſtrongeſt attachment 
to his progeny. Pliny aſſures us, that when they ſe- 
parate the mother from the young one, ſhe will go 
through fire to recover it; he is alſo ſtrongly attach- 
ed to his maſter, notwithſtanding he is uſually ill- 
treated, he will ſmell him afar off, and can diſtiu- 
guiſh him from all other men; he alſo knows the 
places where he has lived, and the ways which he 
has frequented ; his cyes are good, and ſmell acute, 
eſpecially with regard to the corpuſcles of the ſhe- 
aſs, his ears are excellent, which has alſo contribu- 
ted to his being numbered among timid” animals, 
which it is pretended have all the hearing extremely 
delicate, and the ears long; when he is overloaded, 
he ſhews it by lowering his head and bending down 
his ears: when he is greatly abuſed,” he opens his 
mouth and draws back his lips in a moſt diſagreea- 
ble manner, which gives him an air of derifion and 
ſcorn ; if his eyes are covered over, he remains mo- 
tionleſs, and when he is laid down on his fide, and 
his head is fixed in ſuch a manner, that one eye 
reſta on the ground and that the other is covered with 
a piece of wood or ſtick, he will remain in this ſitu- 
ation without any motion, or endeavour to get up; 
he walks, trots, and gallops like the horſe, but all 
his motions are ſmaller and much flower ; notwith+ 
ſtanding he can run with tolerable ſwiftneſs ; he 
can gailop but a little way, and only for a ſmall ſpace 
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time; and Whatever paces he uſes, if he i is hard 
refſed, he is ſoon fatigued. 1 

The "horſe neighs, and the aſs brays; which he 
does by a long dilagreeable cry, and diſcordant by 
alternative diſcords from a ſharp key toa flat, arid 
from a flat to a ſharp, and he ſeldom cries but when 
he is preſſed by love or appetite. The ſhe-afs has the 
voice, cleater and ſhriller; thoſe that are gelded, bray 
very low, and though they ſeem to make the ſame 
efforts, and the ſame motions of the throat, et their 
ery, cannot be heard far off. 

Of all the animals, covered with hair, the os; 18 
leaft ſubject to vermin, he has never any lice, which 
apparently proceeds from the hardpeſs and dryneſs, 
of the ſkin, which is certainly harder than in the grea- 
teſt part of other quadrupeds; and it is for the tame 
reaſon that he is much leſs ſenfible than the horſe to 
the whip, and ſtipg of the flies. | 

At two years and a half old, the firſt middle inci- 
bye teeth fall out, and aferwards the other inciſive 
at the fide of the. firſt fall alſo, and are renewed at the 
fame time, and in the ſame order as thoſe of the 

orſe; the age of the aſs is alſo known by his teeth, 
the third inciſive on each fide, aſcertains' it as: in the 
horſe. 

From the age of two years and a half, the aſs is 
in a ſtate to engender ; the female is ſtill more early 
than the male, and is quite as laſcivious, fo that 
unleſs ſhe be beat to allay her amorous convulſive 
movement, ſhe ſeldom conceives. The moſt uſual 
time of her being in heat is_the month of May or 
June ; when ſhe is pregnant the heat ſoon goes off, 
and the tenth month, milk is found in her dugs ; 
ſhe falls in the twelfth month, and frequently there 
are found ſolid pieces of fleſhinthe liquor of the am- 
nios, reſembling the hippomanes of a colt; ſeven 
day S after ſhe has foaled, her heat returns again and 

eis capable of receiving the male, ſo that we an 
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uſe-the.. expreſhon. continually { engender and giye 
fuck ; ſhe only produces one young -at -a time, and 
we have ſcarcely ever heard of her having two. At 
the end of five'or fix months the foal may be wean- 
ed, and it is even neceſſary if the mother is big 
that ſhe. may the better nouriſh the fœtus. The 
ſtallion aſs mould be choſen from the largeſt and 
ſtrongeſt of his ſpecies; he muſt at leaft be three 
years old, but ſhould not exceed ten; his legs ſhould 
be long, the body plump, the head long and light, 
the eyes briſk, the noſtrils large, the neck a little 
long, the breaſt large, the loins fleſhy, the ribs 
large, the rump flat, the tail ſhort, the hair ſhining, 
ſoft to the touch, and of a deep grey. 2 
+" The ſhe-afs, which like the aſs is three of four 
years in growing; lives alſo like him twenty-five or 
thirty years, and it is ſaid, uſually lives longer than 
the male; but perhaps this happens that as they 
are often big, there is more care taken of them, in- 
ſtead of which the males are conſtantiy worn out 
with fatigue and blows. They ſleep leſs than the 
horſe, and do not lie down to ſleep, except when 
they ate quite tired. The male aſs laſts alſo much 
longer than the ſtallion; the older he is the more ar- 
dent he appears, and in general the health of this 
animal is much better than that of the horſe; he is 
leſs delicate, and is not near ſa ſubject to maladies. 
The ancients did not even know of any other com- 
plaint they had but the glanders, which as we have 
wr ſaid, they are much lefs ſubject to than the 
orſe. in 9 | Une 1D 
There are among aſſes different races, as amon 
horſes, but they are much leſs known, becauſe they 
have not been taken the ſame care of, or followed 
with the ſame attention; but we cannot doubt that 
they came all originally from warm climates. Arif 
totle aſſures us, that there were none in his time in 
Scythia nor in the other neighbouring countries of 
ED Scythia, 
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Seythia, nor even in Gaul; which, he ſays, is a cold 
climate, and he adds, that a cold olimate either pre- 
vents them from procreating hair Series, cauſes 
them to degenerate, and that this laſt oircumſtance 
is the teaſon that they are ſmall and weak in Illyria, 
Thrace, and Epirus, They are ſtill che ſame in 
France, though they have been for many ages natu- 
ralized there, and the coldneſs of the climate 
much leſſened ſince two thouſand years, by che num- 
her of foreſts deſtroyed and marſhes dried up; but 
it is ſtill more certain, that they have been but newly 
introduced into 8weden and the other northern coun- 
tries. They appear to have come originally from 
Arabia, and to have paſſed from Arabia into Egypt, 
from Egypt into Greece, from Greece into Italy, 
from Italy into France, and aftewards into Ger- 
many, England, and laſtly into Sweden, &c. for 
they are in fact, weak and ſmall in proportion to the 
coldnefs of the climate. DYY Ah JP) 
This migration ſeems to be well proved by the ac- 
count of travellers. Chardin ſays, «that there are two 
kinds of aſſes in Perſia, the aſſes of the country, 
which are flow and heavy, and which are only 
made uſe of to carry burdens, and a race of Ara- 
bian aſſes which are very beautiful, and certainly the 
firſt aſſes in the world; their Kin is poliſhed, the 
head high, the feet light, which they raiſe with grace, 
and walk well, and are made to ride on. The ſad- 
dles which they uſe with them, are like a bat, 
round on one ſide, flat on the other; they are made 
of linen or tapeſtry, and have harneſs and ſtirrups, 
and they ſit on them nearer the rump than the neck. 
There are ſome of theſe aſſes which even coſt about 
eighteen pounds ſterling, and there are none ſold 
under twenty- we piſtoles.” - They are broke like 
horſes, but are taught no other pace than the amble; 
and the manner of teaching them, is by tying their 
legs, the bind and the fore leg of the fame fide, with 


two 
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two ropes of cotton, which are made to the length 
of the ſtep of the aſs who is to go the amble. A 
kind of groom mounts them morning and evening, 
and exerciſes them in this pace; their noſtrils 
are flit in order to give them more breath, and they 


« 


90 ſo faſt, that one muſt gallop in order to overtake 
chem wm Teo vgs | ey 6p gf 75 
The Arabians, who have ſo long taken care to pre- 
ſerve the breed of their horſes, would they but take 
the ſame care of afles ! or rather does not this prove 
that Arabia is not only the beſt, but alſo the firſt 
climate in the world, both for the one and the 
other? From thence they have paſſed into Barbary 
and Egypt, where they are handſome and high in 
ſtature, as well as in climates exceffively hot, as an 
the Indies, and in Guinea, where they are larger, 
ſtronger, and better than the horſes of the country; 
there are even a great number of them in the Madei- 
Tas, where one of the moſt conſiderable and noble 
tribes of the Indians pay particular homage to them; 
becauſe they believe that the ſouls of all their no- 
bles paſs into the bodies of aſſes; in ſhort, | aſſes are 
found in great numbers, in all parts of the Eaſt from 
Senegal to China, and wild aſſes are more commonly 
found than wild horſes. | = | 
The Latins, after the Greeks, have called the 
wild aſs angra, which animal muſt not be con- 
founded, as ſome naturaliſts, and many travellers. 
have done, with the zebra, of which we ſhall give a 
ſeparate hiſtory, becauſe the zebra is of a different 
ſpecies from the_aſs. The angra, or wild aſs, is 
not ſtriped like the zebra, and is not near ſo elegant 
in figure. Wild aſſes arc found in ſome of the 
iflangs of the Archipelago, and particularly in- that 
of Cerigo; there are alſo many in the deſarts of Ly-! 
bia and Numidia ; they are grey, and xun fo faſt, 
that the horſes of Barbary only can beat them in 
hunting. When they Tee a man, they give a loud 
I. 3 L cry, 
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ery, turn themſelves about, and ſtap,..and do potats 
empt to fly till they find he comes near them: they 
are taken in ſnares made with ropes, and go in 
troops both to paſturage, and to drink; their fleſh 
is alſo eaten. There were alſo; in the time of Mer. 
mol, whom I have already cited, wild aſſes in the 
iſland of Sardinia, but leſs than thofe of Africa; and 
Pietro Della Valle ſaid, he has ſeen a wild aſs at 
Baflora, whoſe figure differed in no reſpect from 2 
domeſtic one; he was only of a lighter colour, and 
had from the head to the tail a. ſtripe of white; he 
was alſo much livelier and lighter in hunting, than 
alles uſually are. Olearius mentions, that one day 
the king of Perfia made him go up with him into a 
little building in form of 2 theatre, in order ta cat 
fruit and ſweetmeats; that, after the repaſt, thirty. 
two wild aſſes were brought in, whom the king 
wounded ſeveral times both by firing at them, and 
by letting fly ſome arrows ; that he afterwards per- 
mitted the ambaſſadors and other lords to do the 
fame ; that it was no ſmall diverſion to ſee theſe. alles 
with perhaps a number of arrows ſticking in them, 
wounding and hurting others whom they mixed 
among, and, with the pain which they felt, would 
bite and roll over each other in à ſtrange faſhian'; 
and that when they were all killed and laid in a rou- 
before the king, they were ſent to the royal kitchen 
at Iſpahan, the Perſians ſetting ſo great a value on 
the fleſh of theſe wild aſſes, To they have à pro» 
verb expreſſive of it, But there ſeems no probability, 
that | theſe thirty-two wild aſſes were all taken in the 
foreſt, and therefore jt is natural to ſuppoſe they 
were aſſes brought up in large parks, to have the 
pleaſure of hunting and eating of tbem. 

Neither afles nor horſes have been found in Ame- 
rica, although the climate, but eſpecially ' of that 
part called North America, is as goad-for them as 
any other; thoſe: which the Spaniards: have __ 
- LOBE. Port 
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from Europe, and which they have left in 

the Weſt Indies, and on the Continent, have greatly 
multiplied; and in ſome parts wild aſſes are found 
in troops, and are taken in ſnares like wild horſes. 
The afſs with the mare produces large mules, and 
the horſe with the ſhe-aſs produces ſmall mules, 
differing: from the firſt in many reſpects; but we 
ſhall reſerve a particular chapter for that ſubject, 
and ſhalt finiſty the natural hiſtory of the aſs with, 
that of irs properties, and the uſes to which the 
animal may be pur. ic 
As wild afles are unknown in theſe climates, we 
cannot in reality ſay whether the fleſh is good to eat; 
but it is certain, that the fleſh of the domeſtic aſs 
is extremely bad, and harder than that of the horſe, 
Galen even ſays, that it is a pernicious aliment, and 
occaſions ſeveral diſeaſes; the milk of the aſs, on 
the contrary, is an approved and {ſpecific remedy 
for certain complaints, and its uſe is known from 
the Greeks to us: that it may be good in its kind, 
we ſhould choſe a young healthy ſhe-afs, full of 
fleſh, that has lately foaled, and which has not ſince 
been with the male: the young one which ſhe 
ſuckles muſt be taken from her, and care muſt be 
taken to feed her well with hay, wheat, and graſa, 
whoſe: qualities may have influence on the diſeaſe, 
with particular care not to let the milk cool, and 
not even to expoſe it to the air, which will ſpoll it 
4n a little time. c a1 ad 
The ancients alſo attributed great virtue to the 
blood, urine, &c. of the aſs, and many other {pe- 
cific qualities to the brain, heart, liver, &. of this 
animal, which experience has not confirmed. 
As the ſkin of the aſs is extremely hard, and very 
elaſtic, iris uſed for different purpoſes, ſuch- 28 to 
make drums, ſhoes, &c. and thick parchment- for 
ee ee. which is, ſlightly varniſhed over: it 
alſo with aſſes ſkin tłax the Orientals make the 
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which we coll ſbagreen : there is-alſo a pro- 
a that che boncs, as well as che ſkin, of this 
Atlimal, arc harder than the bones of other animals.; 
ſince the ancients made flutes of them, and they 
were found thriller: than thoſe made with mn 
ent ww 945 
The aſs is, ee with vefrett 6e himſelf, * 
Ape which can carry the greateſt weight; and as it 
eoſts but little to feed him, and he ſcarcely re- 
quires any care, he is of great uſe in the country, at 
the mill, &c. he allo ſerves to ride on, as all his paces 
are gentle, and he ſtumbles leſs than the horſe:; 
he is frequently put to the plough in countries where 
the earth is light, and his dung is an excellent: ma- 
nure to en- rich hard moiſt lands. 
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IHE ſurface of the earth, adorned. with its ver- 
dure, is the inexhauſtible and common fund from 
which man and animals draw their ſubſiſtence. 
Every thing in nature that has life, lives on that 
which vegetates; and vegetables, in turn, exiſt on 
the ſpoils of every thing that has lived, or. vegeta- 
ted: to hve, it is neceſlary to deſtroy; and, in 
fact, it is only by deſtroying beings, that animals 
can nouriſh themſelves and multiply, ad, in crea- 
ting the firſt individuals of each ſpecies of animals 
and vegetables. has not only given form to the duſf 
of the earth, but has alſo animated it with life, by 
incloſing in cach individual a greater or lois quantity 
of active principles, organs, living molcculcs, in- 
capable of being deſtroyed, and common to all orga- 
niled beings. The molecules pals from body to body, 
and are equally ſerviceable to actual life, and the 


continuation of it, to the nouriſhment and growth of 


each individual; and adler the- diſlalution of the 
Go body, 
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body, after its deſtruction, and been 15 duſt, 
theſe organical molecules, . on Which death., has no 
power, fur vive, circulate in che Univerſe, paſz into 
other beings, and afford thereto nouriſhment, and 
life, Exery production, every renewal, every in- 
creaſe by generation, by nutrition, by develope- 
ment, ſuppoſe, therefore, a preceding deſtruction, a 
converſion of ſubſtance, a tranſportation of, theſe 
organical molecules which are not multiplied, but 
which, ſubſiſting always in an equal number, ren- 
der nature always equally alive, the earth equally 
peopled, and ever equally reſplendent with, the pri- 
mitive glory of him who hag created it. 

To take beings in general, the total of the quan- 
tity of life is always then the ſame; and death, 
which ſeems to deſtroy all, deſtroys nothing of this 
primitive life, which is common to all organiſed 
beings. As all other powers are ſubordinate and ſubal- 
tern, death attacks only individuals, ſtrikes only the 
ſurface, and deſtroys the form; can have no power 
over the matter, and can do no harm to its nature, 
which only appears to more advantage; which does 
not permit to deſtroy the ſpecies, but leaves indivi- 
duals to ripen, and to be deſtroyed by time ; to ſhew 
herſelf independant of death, and time to exerciſe 
every inſtant, her power always active, to maniteſt 
her plenitude by her fertility, and to make the uni- 
verſe, in reproducing. and renewing its beings, a 
theatre. always filled, and a ſpectacle always new. 

That beings may always ſuccced,, it is neceſſary 
that they ſhould deftroy among themſelves ; that 
animals may ſubſiſt and be nouriſhed among them- 
ſelves, they muſt deſtroy vegetables, or other ani- 
mals; and as, before and after the deſtruction, the 
quantity of life remains always the ſame, it ſhould 
ſeem as if it was indifferent to nature which ſpecies 
were more or leſs. deſtroyed; mean time, like an 
Economica! mother in a the midſt of abundance, ſha 


has 
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has\fixed bounds to her expences, and prevented the 
rent wafte, in giving but to a few ſpecies of 
ammals the inſtinct of feeding on fleſh ; and ſhe has 
even reduced to a ſmall number thoſe ſpecies which 
are voracious. Thoſe which ſhe hits more abun- 
dantly multiplied, are both the ſpecies and indivi- 
duals which feed on plants and vegetables: ſhe 
ſeems to have been prodigal to the vegetable, and to 
have beſtowed on each great profuſion and fecun- 
diy, greatly perhaps to ſecond her views, in 
maintaining and even eſtabliſhing this order on the 
eatth, In the fea, we find all the fpecies are 
voracious ; they live on their own kind, or on 
others, and ſo devour perpetually without ever de- 
ſtroying, becauſe the fecundity is as great as the de- 
predation, and becauſe almoſt all the food, all the con- 
ſumption, turns to the profit of the reproduction. 
Ic = 2h as maſter, knows how to exerciſe his 
power on animals; he has chofen thoſe whoſe fleſh 
pleaſes his taſte; he has made dotheſtic flaves'; he 
has multiplied them more than nature would have 
done ; he has innumerable flocks of them; and by 
the care he has taken to increaſe them, he ſeems to 
have acquired a right to ſlaughter them; but, he ex- 
terids this right much farthet than his wants require; 
for,” independantly of theſe ſpevies, which he bas 
fabje&ed, and of which he diſpoſes to his liking: 
he alſo makes war with ſavage animals, with birds, 
with fiſnes, and does not even confine himſelf to thoſe 
of che climate which he inhabits, but ſeeks at a 
diſtance, and even to the midſt of the ocean, for” 
nem food, and all nature ſeems infufficient to ſatisfy 
che intemperance, and the inconſtant variety of 
his appetites. Man conſumes and ſwallows more 
fleſh than all animals together devour; he is, then, 
the greateſt deſtroyer, and this more from cuſ- 
tom than neceſſity; inſtead of ufing with modera- 
tion the dleffings which are offered him, inſtead of 
9 | diſpoſing 
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Aiſpoſing of them with equity, inſtead of increaſing 
them in proportion as be gebe. The rich man 
places all his glory in conſuming, all his grandeur 
In ſpending, in one day, at his table, as much a8 
would be neceſſary to ſupport many families: he 
cqually abuſes both animals and man, ſome of whom 
remain ſtarving and languiſhing in miſery, and la- 
bour only to ſatisfy the immoderate appetite, and 
more infatiable vanity, of this man, who, by deſtroy- 
ing others through wantonneſs, deſtroys himſelf by 
exceſs. Tr 
Nevertheleſs man can, like animals, live on ve- 
etables; and fleth, which ſeems ſo analagous to 
Ach, is not a better nouriſhment than corn or bread, 
which is in reality his proper food; that which con- 
tributes to the nutrition, developement, growth, 
and maintenance of the body, is not that groſs 
matter, which in our eyes ſeems to be the texture of 
fleſh or -herbs, but are thoſe organical molecules, 
which both the one and the other contain, ſines the 
ox, by cating graſs, acquires as much fleſh as either 
man or beaſts, that live only on fleth or blood: the 
only real difference between theſe aliments, is, that 
in an equal quantity, fleſh, corn, and ſeeds contain 
more organical molecules than graſs, leaves, roofs, 
and other parts of plants, of which we may be certain 
by obſerving infuſions of theſe different matters; 
inſomuch, that both man and animals, whoſe ſtor 
machs and inteſtines are not ſuſiciently capacious to 
admit a great quantity of aliment, cannot eat herbs 
enough to receive a quantity of organical molecules 
ſufficient for their nutrition; and it is for this rea- 
ſon, that c1an, and thoſe animals which have but 
one ſtomach, can only live on fleth and corn, which. 
in a ſmall quantity contain a great quantity of theſe 
organical and nutritive molecules; inſomuch, that 
the ax, and other animals that chew the cud which 
have many ſtomachs, one of which is very capaci- 
fn 1195 OUS, 
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ws, ard conſequently can contain à great quianth 
of graſs, and extract therefrom a ſuffictent quanti 


"theſe organical molecules, for its nouriſhment, 


erh. and to enable it to multiply its fpecicg; 
2 


he quantity here recompences for the quality of the 
Food, but the foundation is the ſame : it is the fait 
matter, the ſame organical molecules, Which fou 
riſhes man, the ox, and all other animals. 
There are thoſe who will tell me, "that the Horſe 
Has but one ſtomach, and even that very ſtnall; that 
the aſs, the hare, and qther animals, which live on 
graſs,” have alſo but one ſtomach, and confequently 
Chis explanation, though it ſeems probable, its per- 
haps neither true, nor well-grounded; mean tim 

theſe exceptions, ſo far from convincing me to the 


_ contrary, appear to me to confirm” this opinion! 


for although the horſe has one ſtomach,” he has 
poekets in the inteſtines, which are ſo ver capaci- 
ous, that they may be compared to the'Paimch'of 
ruminating animals, and hares have the ihteſtines 
of ſo great a length and diameter, that they are at 
leaſt:equal to a ſecond ſtomach; thus it is not aſtoniſh- 
ing that theſe animals can live on graſs; and we find 
in general, it is wholly on the ſize of the ſtomach and 
inteſtines, that their manner of feeding depends, 
for ruminating quadrupeds, fuch as the ox, the goat 
camel; Ke. have four ſtomachs; and the 1hteffines 
of a prodigious length; theſe alſo live on graſt, and 
graſs alone ſuffices them; horſes, aſſes, hates, 'rab- 

its, guinea pigs, &c. have but one ſtomach, and 
tive on herbs and corn; for boars, ſquirrels, &c, 
whoſe ſtomachs, and bowels. are leſs capacious, eat 
but little graſs, and live on corn, fruits, and roots; 
thoſe, fach as the wolf, fox, tyger, &c. which 
have the ſtomach ſmaller than other animals, in pro- 
portion to the fize of their bodies, are obliged to 
chufe the moſt ſueculent aliments; and thoſe which 
—T— te Le 
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abound maſt with organical molecules, and to. eat 
fleſh. and blood, corn and fis. 
It is on this neceffary and phyſical relation, then, 
much more, than on the ſameneſs of taſte, that is 
founded the diverſity, which we ſee in the appetites 
of animals; for, if neceſſity did not determine them 
oftenor than taſte, how could they devour corrupted 
and infected fleſh, with as much avidity as they 
would the maſt freſh and juicy ? Why do they eat 
equally of all kinds of fleth > We ſee that domeſtic 
dogs, which have it in their power to chuſe, con- 
ſtantly reject certain meats, ſuch as the ſnipe, the 
thruſh; the hog, &c. whilſt wild dogs, wolves, 
foxes, &c. cat equally the fleſh of the hog, the ſnipe, 
and birds of all ſpecies, and even frogs, tor we.have 
found two in the ſtomach of a wolf; and when, they 
can neither get fleſh norfiſh, they will eat fruit, corny 
grapes, &c. and they always prefer thoſe which, in a 
1mall portion, contain a large quantity of nutritive 
arts; that is to ſay, organical, molecules, proper 
for the nouriſhment and ſubſiſtence of the body. 
If thele are not ſufficient proots, let us again con- 
ſider the method we make ule of to fatten cattle ; we 
tn ©y by caſtration, by which the organical, mole- 
cules eſcape in more abundance ; then, inſtead of 
leaving the ox to his uſual paſture, and to graſs for 
his * food, we give him bran, corn, turneps; in 
a word, more ſubſtantial aliments than graſs; and in 
a little time the fleſh of the animal augments the 
juices, fat abounds, and, from a fleſh hard and 
dry of itſelf, forms a viand ſo ſucculent and good, 
that it is the chief of our beſt repaſts. N 
It alſo reſults from what we have ſaid, that man 
whoſe ſtomach and inteſtines are not ſo capacious 
with reſpect to the fize of his body, could not live on 
graſs alone; at the ſame time, it is proved by facts, 
that he can live on vegetables, and other ſeeds of 
plants, ſince chere are whole nations, and orders of 
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men, who are forbid hy their religion to cat of any 
thing that has had life; but theſe, examples, ſup- 
ported on the authority of Pythagoras, and recom- 
mended by ſome phyſicians, do not appear ſufficient to 
convince us, that it would benefit mankind andthat the 
human ſpecies would multiphy in agreater proportion, 
if they lived on vegetables, and bread; the rather as 
peaſants, whom the luxuries of cities, and the ſump- 
tuouſneſs of our tables, reduce to this mode of li- 
ving, languiſh and are worn out with fatigue, ſooner 
than perſons in a middle ſtation of life, to whom 
wants and exceſſes are equally unknown. Mt 
After man, thoſe animals which live on fleſh only, 
are the greateſt deſtroyers : they are at the ſame time 
both the enemies of nature, and the rivals of man. 
It is only by an attention always new, and by cares 
premeditated and followed, that theſe flocks, theſe 
Freda, &c. can be ſheltered from the fury of the birds of 
prey, and the carniverous wolt, fox, weazel, &c. and 
it is only by a continual war, that he can preſerve his 
grain, fruits, all his ſubſiſteance, and evenhis cloath- 
ing, againſt the voracity of the rats, moths, mites, &c. 
Inſects are among thoſe creatures, which do more 
harm than good in the world; inſtead of which, the 
ox, the ſheep, and thoſe other animals; which feed on 
graſs, are the beſt, the moſt uſeful, and the moſt 
precious for man; fince they not only nouriſh him, 
— conſume and coſt him leaſt: the ox, above all 
the reſt, is the moſt excellent in this reſpect, for he 
gives as much to the earth as he takes from it, and 
even enriches the ground on which he lives; in- 
ſtead of which the horſe and the greateſt part of 
other animals, in a few years 1 e beſt 
paſture-land. e Br; 55 rhe AR 
But theſe are not the only advantages that this 
animal procures to man; without the ox, the poor 
and the rich would have much difficulty to live; 25 
. p. 0 5 eart 
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earth” would remain uncultivated, the fields; and 
even the gardens would be dry and ſterile; it is on 
him, that all the work of rhe country falls, heis the 
moſt uſeful, and faithful domeſtic, he is the fup- 
port of farming, and does all the labour of agricul- 
ture: formerly he formed the only riches of mankind, 
and fill he is the baſis of the riches of ſtates, which 
only flouriſh; and are ſupported by, the opulence of 
the earth, and the number of cattle ; fince theſe are 
the only real property we poſſeſs, allothers, even gold 
and filver, being only arbitrary repreſentations, mo- 
nies of credit, which are of worth no longer than 
the produce of the earth give it them. 1 
That the ox is not ſo proper as the horſe, the aſs, 
the camel, &c. for carrying burthens, the form of 
his back and loins, is a demonſtration ;' but the 
thickneſs of his neck, and the broadneſs of his ſhoul- 
ders ſufficiently indicate that he is proper for draws 
ing, and carrying the yoke ; it is alſo, in this man- 
ner that he draws with the moſt advantage, and it is 
ſingular that this cuſtom is not general, 
þ Fhoughout ſome provinces they oblige him to 
draw with his horas, for which the only reaſon they 
give is, that when harneſs is fixed to his horns, he 
is managed with more eaſe: his head is very ſtrong, 
and he draws very well in this manner, but wit 
much lefs advantage than when he draws by the 
thoulders.: He feems to be made on purpoſe for the 
plough; the ſize of his body, the ſlowneſs of his 
motions, the ſhortneſs of his legs, and even his tran- 
quility and patience when he labours, ſeem to con- 
cur in making him proper for the cultivation of the 
fields, and more capable than any other of overco- 
ming the conſtant reſiſtance that the earth oppoſes 
to his efforts: the horſe, although perhaps as ſtrong 
as the ox; is, however leſs, proper for this work; his 
legs are too long, his motions are too great, too 
ſudden, and he is alſo more impatient, and is eafier 
fatigued ; 
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| foned,;” we take from him his lightneſs, all the 
uppleneſs of bis motion, and all the grace of his 
itude, when he is put to this laboridus work, 
Wbich . uires more conſtancy than. ardour, and 
more ed and weight than fwiftneſ. 
In Thoſe ſpecies of animals, which man has for. 
wk into flocks, and where the multiplication is the 
Le object, the female is more neceſfary, more 
eful, than the male; the produce of the cow, isa 
enefit which grows, and which is renewed every 
inſtant, the fleſh of the calf is healthy and 
delicate, the milk is the food of children, butter 
reliſhes the greateſt part of our victuals, and cheeſe 
is the common food of the country- people; how 
many poor families are at this time, reduced to live 
on their cow ! Theſe ſame men who every day, and 
from morning to night, groan with anguiſh, exhauſt- 
ed with continual labour, gain nothing from the 
earth but black bread, and are obliged to give to 
others the flour, the ſubſtance of their grain; it is 
through them, and not for them, that the harveſts 
are abundant ; theſe ſame men who breed and mul- 
riply* cattle, who take care of and are conſtantly oe- 
cupied with them, dare not enjoy the fruits of their 
labour, the fleſh of the beaſts they are forbidden to 
eat, reduced as they are by the neceſſity of their con- 
ton, that is to ſay, by the brutality of other men, 
to live like horſes, on barley and oats, or on com- 
Mon herbs, and ſour milk. | 
The cow may alſo be uſed for the plough, cal 
Dov h ſhe is not fo ſtrong as the ox, yet the is often 
with uſe of to ſupply his place; but, if we mean to 
employ her for this uſe, as much care ſhould be ta- 
ken as poſſible, to match her with an ox of the ſame 
ze and ſtrength, or with another cow, in order to 
Viſors the eee oe 127 Kurs ht, and to ech more we 
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keepthe ploughſin an equilibrium between theſe tw 
powers, the more regularly is the ground tilled, =o 
frequently ſee from fix to eight oxen, made uſe 
for ſtiff land, but more eſpecially in fallow groun 
which break up in large clots, whilſt two eus are 
ſufficient to plough light and ſandy foils: the anti- 
ents confined the ox to an hundred and twenty paces, 
the greateſt extent of the furrow, that he is capable 
of tracing out without ſtopping, after which, they 
ſay, it is neceſſary to let him take breath a few mo 
ments, before he is made to go on with the ſame 
furrow, or begin a freſh one. The antients took de- 
light in the ſtudy of agriculture, and gloried in 
ploughing themſelves, or at leaſt in favouring the 
labourer, and ſparing the trouble of the cultivator 
and the ox; but among us, thoſe who enjoy the 
greateſt ſhare of the bleſſings of this earth, are thoſe 
who know leaſt how to eſteem, and to encourage, 
the art of agriculture. | Ei. eee 
The bull ſerves chiefly for the propagation of his 
ſpecies; and though we can make him ſubmit to 
work, yet we are leſs ſure of his obedience, and we 
muſt be on our guard againſt the uſe he makes of 
his ſtrength. Nature has made this animal indocile 
and haughty, and in rutting time he is unmana 
ble, and frequently furious; but by caſtration theſ 
impetuous motions ceaſe, whilſt it robs him of none 
of his ſtrength, but renders him bigger, weighticr, 
and more proper for the work for whiehhe is intend» 
ed, as alſo more tame and patient, more docile and 
leſs troubleſome to the reſt : an herd of bulls would 
be an untruly herd, which man could neither tame, 
nor guide. 8 
The bull, like the horſe, ſhould be choſen a 
ſtallion among the handſomeſt of his ſpecies: 
mould be large, well-made, and full of. fleſh; his 
eyes black, his looks haughty and fierce, the fore- 
head open, the he d ſhort, the horns thick, — 
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and black, the ears ſſiort and ſoft, the muzzle large, 
the noſe ſhort and ſtraight, the neck fleſny aud thick; 
as alſo the ſhoulders and the breaſt, the loins firm, the 
back ſtraight, the legs thick and muſcular; the tail 
long and well-covered with hair, his ſtep firm and 
fare, and his coat red. The cows frequently retain 
the firſt, ſecond, and third time, and as ſoon as they 
are with calf, the bull takes no more notice of 
them, although they have ſtill ſome appearance of 
heat 3 but this uſually goes off as ſoon as they have 
conceived, and they themſelves alſo refuſe the ap- 
proaches of the bull tnt 

Cous are alſo ſubject to drowſinefs, if they are put 
to the plough and not properly managed; and care 
mould be taken to follow them more when they 
are with young, than at any other time, in order to 
prevent their leaping over hedges, ditches, &c. 
They muſt alſo be put into the richeſt paſtures, and 
in land that, without being too humid or marſhy, 
affords plenty of herbage. For ſix weeks before 
they calve, they ſhould be more fed than uſual, giv- 
ing them graſs, if ſummer, and, during the winter, 
bran” in the morning, lucern, and ſaintfoin, &c. 
they ſhould not be milked at that time, the milk 


being more neceſſary than ever. for the nouriſhment 


of the fœtus. There are alſo ſome cows in which 
the milk ceaſes a month or fix weeks before they 
calve ; thoſe which have milk to the laſt are the beſt 
mothers, and the beſt nurſes ; but the milk towards 
that time is generally bad, and in ſmall quantity: 
the ſame care ſhould be taken of the cow at and after 
her delivery, as of the mare, and even more; for 
the cow when ſhe calves ſeems more weakened and 
fatigued than the mare, and ſhe muſt be put in a 
ſtable and kept warm, giving her good litter, and 
feeding her well, during ten or twelve days, with 
bean- flower, corn, oats, &c. and mixed with ſalt 
water, lucern, ſaintfoin, or good moiſt graſs; this 
cn 5 time 
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time is ſufficient to re-eſtabliſh - her ſtrength, after 
which ſhe is brought by degrees to her uſual mat 
ner of living, and to the paſture; only care muſt 
be taken not to take any of her milk for the two finſt 
months, which is a great advantage to the calf; 
beſides, the milk at this time is 1 of the beſt 
quality. N fe raja 
The calf is left with its mother for five or ſix days, 
chat it may be kept warm, and ſuek as -often as it 
has occaſion; but it grows and gets ſtrength enough 
during thoſe five or fix days, if properly managed; 
it may then be removed, for it would weaken the 
cow too much if it was always kept with her: it is 
ſufficient to let it ſuck two or three times in a day; 
and to fatten them quickly, they ſhould have raw 
eggs given them every day, and boiled bread and 
milk: at the end of four or five weeks this calf will 
be excellent eating. It is ſufficient to let a calf ſuck, 
deſigned for the butcher, thirty or forty days; but 
thoſe which are intended to grow up, ſhould be fuf- 
fered to ſuck for two months at leaſt ; the more they 
are allowed to ſuck, the ſtronger and bigger they will 
be: thoſe which are born in the months of April, 
May, and June, are the fitteſt to be raiſed; for dalves 
which are born later, never acquire ſtrength enough 
to reſiſt the injuries of the following winter, for they 
almoſt all languiſh and periſh with the cold. 
+ Thecalves deſigned to be brought up, ſhould be 
weaned: at two, three, or four months; but before 
the milk is entirely taken from them, they ſhould 
bave a little good graſs, or ſaintfoin, cut fine, that 
they may aceuſtom themſcives by degrees to this 
new food; after which they ſhould be entirely 
ſeparated from the mother, and not ſuffered 
to go near her, either in the ſtable, or in the 
field, where it ſhould be taken every day, and ſuf- 
fered to remain from morning to night duri 
the ſummer but as ſoon, as the cold begins in au- 


tumn, 


e ere l ns n. 


tain, they ſhould de taken late in the 
and carried- home Hoon: — duri 
che wanter, as great cold is exttemeiy hurtfuf 
them, they ſhould be kept warm in a ſtable, cloſely 
Newt and weil littered; and with their uſual herbs 
they ſhould have ſaintfoin, lucern, &c. and nat ſuſ- 
fered to go out, except in mild weather ; and. great 
exe muſt be taken of them for the firſt winter, as it 
is the moſt dangerous time in their lives; for they 
get ſtrength enough during the following ane 
Mot to fear the cold of a ſecond winter. | 

At eighteen months old, the cow 1s arrived at pu. 
betty, and the bull when he arrives at two years; 
but though they can engender at this age, it is bet- 
ter to ſtay till they are three years old before they are 
ſuſſered to copulate : the ſtrength of theſe animals is 
greateſt from three years old till nine; after this, 
neither cos nor bulls are fit for any thing but to 
fatten for the ſlaughter, as at two years of age they 
are almoſt at their full growth: the length of their 
Mves is alſo, like that of the greateſt part of the 
Ae ſpecies of animals, about — renne _ 

y ſeldom live longer than fificen. 

n all quadrupeds, the voice of the; 2 hs 
— and deeper than that of the female: and 
believe there is no exception to this rule; though 
the ancients ſay, that the cow, the ox, enters the 
calf,” have the voice deeper than the bull: but it is 
Certain, that the bull has a ſtronger voice, ſince he 
can be heard much farther. What has afforded 


8 2 to think that his voice is leſs deep, is, that 


bellowing is not a fimple ſound, but a found 
*compoſed of two or three octaves, the higheſt of 
-whiehii ftrikes the ear moſt, and if we give attention 
rhereto, we bear a grave ſound, and at che ſame 
time, one much deepet than the voice of the cow, 
the ox, or the calf, whoſe: lowings are allo much 
Worter. The bull COT i en he, is eng- 


ile moured; 
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moured ; the cow: more frequently lows through 
fear and dread; than love; and the calf bellows 
from pain, want of food; and a deſixe of being with 
its mother. LA. een eee 
The dulleſt and moſt idle animals are not thoſe 
which ſleep the ſoundeſt, or the longeſt. Fhe ox 
ſleeps; but his ſleèp is ſhort, and not very found g * 
for he awakes at the leaſt noiſe: he uſually lies on 
his left ſide, and the kidney is always larger and 
fatter than the kidney on the right fide. gent nor 
Oxen; like other domeſtic animals, differ in co- 
lour; but at the ſame time red appears the moſt 
common colour, and the redder they are, the more 
they are eſteemed; and it is ſaid, that oxen of 2 
bay colour laſt longeſt; that thoſe of a brown colour 
are ſooner fatigued, and leſs long-lived ; that the 
grey, brindled, and white, are not proper fot work, 
and ate only fit to be fatted for ſlaughter: but 
whatſoever colour the coat of the ox is of, it ſhould 
be ſhining, thick, and ſoft to the touch; for if it 
is rough and uneven, we have reaſon to think that 
the animal is not well, or at leaſt, that he is not of 
a ſtrong conſtitution. An ox for the plough ſhould 
de neither too fat nor too lean 3 his head ſhould be 
ſhort and thick, the ears large, with a ſoft even coat, 
the horns: ſhort, ſhining, and of a middling fize, 
the forehead. high, the eyes large and black, the 
muzzle large and turned up, the noſtrils wide, the 
teeth white and even, the lips black, the neck ſhort, 
the ſhoulders thick and ſtrong, the breaſt large, the 
dewlap, that is, the ſkin on the fore part of the 
neck, hanging down to his knees, his loips very 
large, the belly ſpacious and prominent, the flanks 
thick, the haunches long, the rump round, the 
legs and thighs big and nervous, the back ſtraight 
and full, the tail hanging down to the ground, and 
covered with -a ſine tuft of curling hair, the feet 
1 Vor. bk 3 large 
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large and elevated: he ſhould. alſo. be ſenſible of 
the goad, obedient to the call, and well broke; 
but it is only by little and little, and. beginning 
'early with him, that we can make him ſubmit to the 
Foke willingly. From the age of two years and a 
Ws or three years at moſt, we muſt begin to uſe 
to. ſubjection; if it is deferred later, he be- 
goines indocile, and frequently unmanageable. Pa- 
Hence, gentleneſs, and careffes, are the only me- 
thods to be uſed; violence and ill- uſage only ſerve 
to make him ſullen and untractable for ever: he 
mould be ſtroaked and careſſed, and frequently fed 
with boiled barley, bruiſed beans, and other nou- 
riſhing food of the ſame kind, which is reliſhing ; 
and 7 ſhould be mixed with falt, which he is very 
fond of: he ſhould be frequently tied by the horns 
ſome days before he is put to the yoke; and he 
ſhould be made to draw the plough with another ox 
of the ſame ſize which is already broke: care ſhould 
be taken to tie them together at the rack, and to 
carry them to the ſame paſturage, that they may 
ecome acquainted, and habituate themſelves to the 
me common motions; and the goad ſhould never 
be-made uſe of in the beginning, as it would only 
ſerve to make him ungovernable : he ſhould only 
work a little at a time, for he is ſoon fatigued when 
he is not perfectly broke; and for the fame reaſon, 
he ſhould have more food given bim then, than at 
another time. 

The ox ſhould only be worked from three years 
old to ten; and it is proper to take him then from 
the plough, in order to fatten and ſell him, as the 
fleſh will be better than if he be kept longer. The 
* of this animal is known by his teeth and horns. 

he firſt front teeth fall out when he is ten months 
old, and are replaced by others which are larger and 
not ſo white: at fixteen months thoſe on each ſide 
A the middle teeth ep out, and are raved by 

8 others; 
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others; and at three years old, all the ĩneiſive teeth 
are renewed : they are then all long, white, and 
even; and, in proportion as the ox advances in years, 
they decay, and become unequa} and black. It is 
the ſame alſo with the bull and cow; ſo that neither 
ſex, nor caſtration makes any alteration in the growth 
or fall of the teeth; nor does either make any dif- 
ference in the falling of the horns, for they fall off 
at three yeats equally from the ox, the bull, and 
the cow ; and theſe are replaced by other horns, 
which, like the ſecond teeth, fall off no more; oaly 
thoſe of the ox and the cow grow bigger and longer 
than thoſe of the bull; the growth of theſe ſecond 
horns is not uniform. The Felt year, that is to fay, 
the fourth year of the age of the ox, two little 
ointed horns ſprout, which are even, and terminate 
ie the head by a kind of knob ; the following year 
this knob grows from the head, puſhed our by' a 
cylinder of horn, which forms and terminates alſo 
by another knob, and fo on; for as long as the ani- 
mal lives, the horns grow: theſe knobs become 
annular knots, which are eafily to be diſtinguiſhed 
in the horns, and by which alſo the age may be ea 
fly known, by reckoning three years for the firſt 
knob, next the point of the horn, and one year more” 
for each of the intervals between the other xnobs. 
The horſe eats night and day, lowly, but altnoſſ 
continually; the ox, on the contrary, eats quick, 
and takes in a ſhort. time all the food which he re.. 
quires; after which he ceaſes eating, and lies down 
to ruminate. This difference-ariſes from the differ- 
ent conformation of the ſtomachs of theſe animals. 
The ox, of whoſe ſtomachs the two firſt form but 
one bag of a vaſt capacity, can, without inconve- * 
nience, at the ſame time both receive graſs, which 
it afterwards ruminates and digeſts at leiſure. The 
horſe, "whoſe ſtomach is ſmall, can receive but a 
{mall quantity of graſs, is filled fucceffively in pro- 
9 | portion 
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poitfon®s he digeſts it, and it paſſes into the in- 
teſliues, where is performed the principal'decompos.' 
ſiti6h bf the food. Having obſerved in the ox and 
the horſe, the ſucceſſive produoe of digeſtion, but, 
above all, the decompoſition of hay, I have ſeen in 
che ox, at che entrance of that part of the paunch 
will" forms the ſecond: ſtomach, that it is reduced 
bo Biß of green paſte; that in this form it is re- 
rated!” and contained in the plaits of the third ſto- 
mach 4% and that the decompoſition is intire in the 
fourth ſtomach, In the horſe, on the contrary, the 
0d 19 not decompoſed at all, either in the ſtomach 
in the firſt inteſtines, where it only becomes 
Wale ſupple and flexible, as having been macerated 
To penetrated with the liquor with which it is ſur- 
nded 5 it arrives at the cœcum, and the colon, 
without much alteration : it is principally in "theſe 
two inteſtines, of which the enormous capacity an- 
ſwers to that of the paunch of ruminating cattle, 
5 in the horſe is performed the decompoſition of 
the food; but this decompoſition is never ſo intire 
as that which 1 1s made in the fourth ſtomach of = 
OX: 
* For theſe denten, and gem che infpedtion of 45 
Ports, it ſeems to me, that it is eaſy to conceive how 
chewing the cud is effected, and why the horſe nei- 
ther ruminates nor vomits; inſtead of which the ox, 
and other animals that have many ſtomachs, ſeem 
not to digeſt the graſs,” in propartion as they chew 
**the*eud.”* Chewing the cud is but a vomiting: with- 
ont ſtraining, occafioned by the re- action of the firſt 
ſtomach on the food which it contains. The ox 
4 — 'theſe® two firſt ſtomachs, that is to ſay, the 
paunch; and the bag, which is but a portion of the 
paunch, as much aàs they can be. This membrane 


# acts with force on the graſs which it contains; it is 


chewed but a little a its quantity is greatty in- 
efeaſed hy fermentation?ꝰ ere che food liquid, 
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this forge of conttnᷣctjon would ocgaſion it to ꝓaſs by 
the third ſtomach, which only communicates with 
the ether by a narrow conveyance, the orifice f 
which is ſituated in the poſterior parts of the firſt, 
and almoſt; as high as the eſo — thus this 
conduit cannot admit ſuch dry food, or, at leaſt, 
can only admit: the moiſter parts. The food muſt, 
therefore, neceſſarily paſs up again intatheceſophagus, 
the orifice of Which is larger than the orifice- of the 
conduit s in fact, they go up again, and the animal 
again chews, and macerates them, imbibes them 
afreſh with fits ſaliva, and thus by degrees makes the 
aliment more moiſt; he reduces it to a paſte, liquid 
| enough for it to go into this conduit which paſſes 
into the third ſtomach, where it is again macerated 
before it goes into the fourth; and it is in this laſt 
ſtomach that the decompoſition of the hay is finiſhed, 
which is reduced to a perfect mucilagG. 
What chiefly confirms the truth of this explica· 
tion, is, that as long as the animals ſuck, and are 
fed with milk and other liquid aliments, they. do 
not che w the eud; and that they chew the cud much 
more in winter, when they are fed with dry food; 
than in ſummer, when they eat tender graſs. In the 
horſe, on the cantrary, the ſtomach is very ſmall, 
the orifice of the elophagus is very ſtraight, and 
that of the pylorus is very large. This alone would 
be ſufficient to render the chewing the cud impoſ- 
fible ;- ſor the food contained in this little ſtomach, 
though perhaps more ſtrongly eompreſſed than in 
the large ſtomachof the ox, does not, however, mount 
upwards, ſmee it can eaſily deſcend through the py- 
— which is very large. It is not even neceſſa- 
ry, that the hay ſhould be reduced to a ſoft running 
paſte, to enter; the: force of the contraction of the 
„ fomach puſhes the aliment, which as yet is almoſt 
dry and it cannot remount into the œſophagus, * 


tcauſe h chis paſſage is very mall in com pariſon of 
that of the pylorus. 
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It is by this difference, then, that the ox chews 
the cud, and that the horfe 'cannor' perform this 
operation. But there is ſtill a particular difference 
in the horſe, which is the reaſon why he does 
not chew the cud, that is to ſay, vomit with ſtrain- 
ing, but even why he cannot abſolutely vomit, let 
him uſe all the efforts he can; it is, becauſe the paſ- 
ſage of the œſophagus being placed obliquely in the 
ſtomach of the horſe, the membranes of which form 
4 conſiderable thickneſs, this paſſage makes in this 
thick part a kind of gutter ſo oblique, that it muſt 
cloſe ſtill more, inſtead of opening by the convul- 
fions' of the ſtomach. Although there is this diffe- 
rence; as well as many others, in the conformation, 
which we can ſee in the bodies of animals, depend- 
ing on their conſtant nature, nevertheleſs, there are 

in the develpement, more particularly in the ſoft 
parts, fferences conſtant in appearance, but which 

may, and actually do, vary from circumiſtances. 
The vaſt capaciouſneſs of the paunch of the ox, for 
example, is not entirely owing to Nature, as it is 
not of that ſize in its primitive conformation, but at- 
tains it by degrees, from the large quantity of ali- 

ments; for in the calf, which is but juſt born, and 
even in the calf which ſtill ſacks, and has eat no 
graſs, che paunch is much ſmailer than in the ox. 
This capaciouſneſs of the paunch proceeds from the 

extenſion which is occaſioned by the large quantity of 
aliments, of which I was well n > ls 
periment that appeared to me decifive, I brought 
up two lambs of the ſame age, one on bread, the 
other on graſs; and when they were a year old, on 
opening them, I found the paunch of the lamb, 
which had lived on graſs, was much larger than that 
of the lamb that had lived on bread. 

It is ſaid, that oxen which eat flowly, are more 
capable of working than theſe which eat quick; that 
oxen” fed on high and dry lands, are more lively, 

| more 
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more vigorous, and more healthy than thoſe which 
live in low humid grounds, that they all become 
ſtronger when they are fed on dry hay, than when 
they are ied on chang ; that they meet with more dif- 
ficulty, on the change of climates, than the horſe; 
and that for this reaſon we ſhould never purchaſe 
oxen , for the plough, but in our own neighbours 
hocd. 

In winter, as oxen do nothing, it is ſufficient to 
feed them on ſtraw with a little hay: but in the time. 
that they work, they ſhould have much more hay 
than ſtraw, likewiſe a little bran, or a few oats be- 


fore they are put to work. In the ſummer, if there is 
not hay ſufficient, they ſhould have freſh-cut graſs, 


eaves of aſh, elm, oak, &e. but this food ſhould 
be given in a ſmall quantity, as the exceſs of it, fince 
it is what they are very fond of, occaſions them to 
void bloody urine ; but lucern, ſaintfoin, lupins, 
turnips, either dry or green, are very good for them, 
alſo boiled barley, &c. It is not neceſſary to lay 
down any particular rule for the quantity of their 
food, as they never eat more than is neceſſary for 
them, and it might do always to fupply them till 
they leave ſome. They ſhould not be put to paſ- 
ture till about the middle of May; they ſhould be 
kept at paſture, all the ſummer ; and, about the 
middle of 

only obſerving not to change them too ſuddenly from 
green to dry food, and from dry to green, but to 
uſe them by degrees to the change. 

Great heat incommodes this animal more e 
than great cold; and, during the ſummer, they 
ſhould be. taken to work at day-break ; they ſhould 
alſo be taken to the ſtable, or left to feed in the 
woods during the heat of the day, and not ſent to 
work again till three or four in the afternoon; in 
ſpring, winter, and autumn, they may be ſuffered 
to work from eight to nine in the morning, till five 


or 


October, they ſhould be put to fodder; 
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care as horſes z but at the ſame. time, if we would 
bring them up healthy and vigorous, care ſhould be 


taken to curry-comb. them every day, allo to waſh 


and greaſe the hem of their hoofs, &c. they muſt 
allo be made to drink at leaſt twice a- day, and they 
are fond of water that is freſh and cogl; inſtead of 
which the horſe loves it luke-warm, \ Safer l. 
Nearly the ſame; food and care are requiſite for 
he. ox, and the calf 3 though the calf that ſuckles 
requires, more particular attention, as well in the 
chuſing as in the management. It is ſaid, that black 
gows give the beſt milk, and that white cows give 
the moſt; but of whatever colour the ſucking calf is 
of, it ſhould be fleſhy, have a briſk eye, and be light 
in its walk; her milk alſo ſhould be plentiful, and 
of a good kind; ſhe ſhould be milked twice a- day in 
ſummer, and once in winter; and, if we would in- 
creaſe the quantity, ſhe muſt be fed with more 
ſucculent food than graſs. _ f 
Good milk is neither too thick, not too thin; its 
conſiſtence ſhould be ſuch, that when we take a drop, 
it hould preſerve its roundneſs without running; and 
in colour it ſhould be of a beautiful white: that which 
ig ineclinable to blue or yellow is worth nothing; its 
taſte ſhould be ſweet, without any bitterneſs or 
ſourneſs; it ſnould alſo be of a good colour, or with- 


out colour; it is beſt during the month of May, and 


during the ſummer, than in the wiftter ; and it is 
never perfectly good but when the cow is of a pro- 

rage, and in good health. The ilk of young 
zeifers is too thick, that of old cows is too dry, and 
during the winter it is too thick. The milk of cows 
which are hat, is not good, any more than that of a 
cow: which is near her time, or which has lately 
calyed. In the third and fourth ſtomach of the calf 
which ſucks „there are clots of curdled milk; theſe 
clots of milk dried in the air, ſerve to make _ 
| . a 
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and the longer it is kept; the betret it , Fiſd it tes 
quires but a ſmall quantity to make & large dat 
Rennen 
Both cows and oxen love wine, vinep ard Thlt; + 
and they will devour with avidity a ſeafoted fallad, 
lo Spain, and ſotne other countries, they place 0 


the young calf one of thoſe ſtones, which are foun 
in mines of mineral falt; they lick this ſalt one“ a 
the time that the mother is at paſture, which'&tite 
rhe appetite and thirſt ſo much, that the niomitht the 
ow returns; the young calf faſtens itſelf to the teat,” 
and ſucks with the greateſt ayidity; This makes 
them grow fatter and faſter chan thoſe to which ne 
falt is given. It is for the fame reaſon, that whe 
oxen or calves are diſguſted, they give them graf 
ſoaked in vinegar, or ſtrewed dvef with ſalt; it IT 
alſo be given to them, when they are in health and 
if we would” excite their appetite in order to fatteg 
them in a ſhort time. It is uſually at the expitätiodt 
of ten years, that they are put to fatten 5 if 10 Kay 
longer; there is leſs certainty of ſucceſs, aud thelt feſh 
is not ſo Joey. may may be fattened at all feafons,” 
Bur the ſummer is generally prefetred ; herauf the 
fatretiing is attended-with leſs expence; ard tHat Be- 
ginnitg id the month of May or June, we are altngſt 
cettain of having them fat before the end of October? 
When we would fatten them, they muſt tiot de fuf⸗ 
fered · to work; and they muſt drink rttuch oftenek? 
they truſt alſo have ſucculent food it abtmdafce, 
ſometimes mixed with à little falt; and be left ts 
chew the ed at leiſure, and to fleep in the CW. 
ouſe during the heat of the day; in leſs than four 
or five months they will become fo fut that it Wi be - 
difficult for chem to walk, 4nd they cannot he con- 
ducted to ny diſtante but by ſmall jouttſies, Calc 
and bulls which are gelded may alſo be fattenet';” 
but the fleſh'of the calf is drier; and that of the BU 
Volt I e Ma 30 tn 10 19 
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ii is uſual to rub all the parts of their bogies "wy 
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is gelder and harder than the flefh of the ox, and 
15 | i bl Fg tp 44 * 
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Bulls, cows, and oxen, are very ap do lle them- 
elves, but moſtly when they arc quict apd'at, reſt 
as it is thought that it prevents their 98 4 
they can touch with their dung. When th 8 
don is not taken, they raiſe up the hair, ONE 


coats with their tongues, which are very rough; an 
ney ſwallow this hair in large quantities. As this 


+ ſubſtance cannot digeſt, it remains in the ſtomach, 


and forms round, ſmooth balls, which are ſometimes 
4 | g 2. a » | „ 
of ſo conſiderable a ſize, that they incommode them, 
and prevent their digeſtion, by remaining in the 
ſtomach. Theſe Bu in time get covered with,a 
Þrown cruſt, which is ſomewhat hard, which is, 
notwithſtanding, but a thick mucilage, but which, 
by rubbing and co- action becomes hard and ſhining: 
it is neyer found any where but in the paunch, and 
If any of the bair gets into the other ſtomachs, it 
does not remain any more than in the bowels, bur 


ſeems to paſs with the aliments. 


1 


** Animals which have incifive teeth, ſuch as the 


horſe and the aſs, in both jaws, bite ſhort graſs, more 
'$akily than thoſe which want incifiye teeth in the ſu- 
Pevipr Jaw ; and if the ſheep, and the goat bite the 
«cloſeſt, it is becauſe they are ſmall, and their Tips 
are thin. But the ox, whoſe, lips are. thick, can 
"only bite long graſs; and it is for this reaſon that 


lien de no harm tq the paſtyre on which they live, 


"2s they can only bite off the tops of the young graſs : 


= they do not {tr the roots, and for this reaſon ſcarcely 


kürt che growth; inſtead of which, the ſheep ab the 
goat bite ſo cloſe, that they deſtroy the. Nan and 
Ho the root. Kefides, the horſe chuſes the moſt 
7 CAFE Brat and leaves the largeſt to grow, the 
ſtalks of Which are hard: inſtead of this, the ox 
bien thels thick flalks, and by tie and little de 
| pes "IYIBE YE) OLD C ED VOL TO TOOT'SI ſtroys 
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Kivys the coarſe graſs; ſo that, at the end bf” ſotn 
el the Held in whie h the horſe has lived becom 
3 very bad one, whilft that on which the ox has 
rouſed, becomes fine paſture, ee. 

-* The ſpecies of our oxen, which we muſt not con. 
Found with the buffalo and others, ſeems to' be ori- 
ginally of this temperate climate, great heat Being ap 

© 


| ifagrecable to them as exceſſive cold. Be Te 
4 * 14 2 4 © + F * - C./ > 5 * 18 3 tot 
this ſpecies, which is fo abündant in Etirape, is f 
Found r 


in the ſouthern countries, and is not kiten 
ed beyond Armenia and Perſia, and from thence t 
Egypt, and Barbary in Africa; for in the Indies, as 
well as the reſt of Africa, and even in America, they -4 
have a bunch on the back; but they are quite of a 
different ſpecies from our oxen. © Thoſe Which are 
found at the Cape of Good Hope, and in many 
parts of America, are brought into Europe b 
the Dutch and the Spaniards; and it appears, in 
general, that countries which are rather colc „ Tee 
Petter with our oxen than hot ones; and a Yi 
are larger and fatter in proportion as the climate is 
humid, and as it abounds in paſture. The oxen of 
Denmark, Padolia, Ukraine, and Tartary, ch 
is inhabited by the Calmoucks, are the largeſt of all; 
thoſe of England, Treland, and Hungary, '”are alſo 
larger than thoſe of Perſia, Turkey, Greece, Italy, 
(France, and Spain ; and rhoſe'of Batbary ine dhe 
ſmalleſt of all. The Dutch every year bring fro: 
Denmark a Vaſt number of large thin eos which 
$7 150 Pull; by 8. e 1 
cos, when in Holland, give more milk tha F 
cows, and it is poſſible they are! of that breed of 
*cows which has been carried into Poitg, Aunis, 
and Charente. Theſe cows are larger, and: much 
thinner than, common cows ;, they produce double 
„the quantity of. milk and butter ; their calyes: alſo 
of" Ugh rea a9d, Rrongers tHcy aye YaulS as all 
Ames; and they may be milked ll the year, er- 
. Cepting four or five days before they calve, 1 
hey 


ft NARA Hs ro v. 
bow eat no more than common cows, their paſture, 


weyer, muſt be excellent; and as they are always 
can, it is certain that all the ſuperabundance of 
their food turns into milk; inſtead of which, gom- 
mon cows become fat, and ceaſe to give Milk 
when they have lived ſome time in rich! paſtures, 
With a bull of this breed, and common cus, 2 
baſtard breed is made, which is more fruitful, and 
abounds more in milk than the common, breed. 
Theſe baſtard cows have frequently two calyes at a 
time, and they give milk all the year. Theſe milch 
cows form a part of the riches of Holland, from 
which place they ſend butter and cheeſe to a conſi- 
derable value; they give as much milk agam as 
0 rench cows, and fix times as much as thoſe of Bar- | 
n 
In England, Ireland, Switzerland, and the North, 
they falt and ſmoke the fleſh of the ox in large 
quantities, either for the navy, or for the advantage 
-— of commerce, They bring alſo from thoſe coun+ | 
tries large quantities of leather, the hide of the ox, 
and that of the calf, ſerving for an infinite numbet 
of uſes. The fat is alſo very uſeful, and is mixed 
with mutton ſuet. Tho dung of the ox is the beſt 
manure for light, dry ſoils, The horn:of this ani- 
mal is the firſt veſſel which was ever drank out of; 
the firſt inſtrumemt ever made uſe of to augment 
found, the firſt tranſparent matter ever uſed for wiu- 
dows and lanthorns, ſoftened to make boxes, combs, 
and a thouſand other things. | But I muſt conctudey 
for a natural hiſtory ſhould finith, where à hiſtory 
of thoartsbegins, 1 1 28. 0h 
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The RAM and SHEEP. 
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Wiz gan no lack doubt; but that 711 0 which 
42 are aQually ; domeſtic, were formerly wild.: 
:thoſe whole bac has already been given, afford 
a ſufficient: proof of it; and there are. Mill wild 
N wild aſſes, and wild bulls. But man, Who 
has conquered: ſo many millions of individuals, chn 
he boaſt of having conquered an entire ſpecies? 'As 
they were all created without bis participation, may 
he not alſo believe, that they all have had orders to 
grow withouthis help? If we conſider, nevertheleſs, 
the weakneſs and ſtupidity of the ſheep, and at the 
fame time reflect, that this animal, without defence, 
cannot find: fafery-1 in flight; that he has for bis ene- 
mies all devouring animals, which ſeem to ſeek him 

preference to any other, and to devour him hy 
. that formerly this ſpecies produced but few; 
that each individual lived bur a ſhort time; we ſhall 
be tempted to think, that from the beginning, ſheep 
were confided to .the care of man; that they had od: 
caſion for his protection to ſubſiſt, and - his care 
to multiply; ſince it is a fact, that there are no 
ſheep in the deſarts; that in all places where man 
does not rule, the lion, the tiger, and the wolf 
reign by force, and by cruelty ; that theſe animals 
of blood and carnage, all live longer, and multiply 
much more than ws and, in ſhort, that if we 
were now to abandon the troops of theſe ſpecies, 
which we have rendered ſo numerous, they would 
ſoon be deſtroyed before our eyes, and the ſpecies 
would be entirely annihilated by the voraciouſneſs 
of its nunberteſs ſpecies of enemics. 

It appears, then, that it is only by our belp and 


care that this animal has been preſerved, is till pre- 
1 


ſerved, 


—— 


— on, 
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ſerved,” and muſt be preſetved; that, in fine, they 
could not ſubfiſt of themſelyes. The. eep is abſo· 
lutely without reſource, and without defence. The 
ram has but feeble arms; his cottage is nothing. 
bur a petulapce uſeleſs to himſelf, inconvenient to* 
-others, and which is deſtroyed by caftration. The: 
weather ſheep are ſtill more fearful than ewes ; it is 
through fear that they gather ſo often in troops; 
the ſmalleſt noiſe,” to which they are unaccuſtomed, 
1s Tufficient to make them fly, and get cloſe toge- 
ther. This fear is attended with the greateſt ſtupi- 
dity ; for they know not how to fly the danger, nor 
do they even ſeem to feel the inconvenience of theit 
fituation : they continue wherever they are, either 
in rain or ſnow, from whence they will not ſtir; 
and to oblige them to change their ſituation, they 
muſt have a chief, who is intruſted to walk firſt, and. 
whom they will follow, ſtep by ſtep. This chief 
will remain with the reſt of the flock, without mo- 
tion,” in the ſame place, if he were not driven from 
it by the ſhe 855 or the dog which guards chem, 
who, in fact, watches for their ſafety, defends, 
dire&s, and ſeparates them, aſſembles them toge-. 
ther, and communicates to them motions not their, 


% 


own. © | 2 
Oft all quadruped animals, then, they are the: 
moſt itſenfible, and have the leaſt inflin and re- 
ſource. Goats, which in many things refetnble 
them, have much more underſtanding.” The 
know not how to conduct themſelves, Ad td 400i a 
danger, and are eaſily familiariſed to new Objects 
inſtsad of which, the ſheep neither Khows” how't 
fly from danger, nor to face it; let bis wants bes 
ever ſo great, he never comes to man for affiſtance 
ſo willingly as the goat; and, which in animals ap- 
pears to be the laſt degree of timidity, or infenfibi- 
lity, the female will {uffer” her lamb to be taken 
from her without ſhewing any figrs of anger, or 
trying 
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trying e 0 it, without even the ſmalleſt, re- 
e d Toe ha ink difference in her bleatings, 

gwying the et Ne i 
u hig 9 lg, cowardly j in hielt, ſo wanting 
in. ſentiment, > and; interior qualities, is to man the 

Kat precious of all; aninals,. and the moſt uſeful, 
th for... his... 11 0 and future ſupport. Of it 
Ne it not only 9 55 our greateſt neceſſities, 
but, at the ſame time furniſhes us both with food and 
cloathing: without reckoning the particular advan- 
tages we have from the milk, the ſkin, and, even 
the bowels, eyen the bones, and che dung of this 
animal ſeem to evince that nature has given it en 
but hat turns out uſeful to man. 

Love, which in all animals, is the moſt mares 
and liv cly-ſenſation, ſeems alſo to be the only one, 
which gives them any vivacity. When the ram 
feels any ſuch emotions, he fights, and runs at the 
other rams and ſometimes he will attack even his 
own. ſhepherd. The ſheep, however, even when 
in, heat, does not appear more animated, and has 
only inſtinct ſufficient not to refuſe the approaches of. 
the. male, t to chuſe her food, and to know. her lamb. 
Inſtinct is more certain, as it is more mechanical. 
The young lamb, among a numerous flock, will 
ſearch. and, find out its mother; and will II the 
teat, without. eyer being miſtaken, Ir is alſo ſaid, 
that ſheep are ſenſible to the pleaſures of muſic ;. that 
they brouze with more aſſiduity, are better in health, 
and fatten more when they hear the ſhepherd's pipe; 
but it might be ſaid, with more truth, that it ſerves. 
at leaſt to prexent the weariſomeneſs of the ſhepherd, 
and, that it is to this ſolitary, idle life * we owe 
the origin of muſic. 

The animals, whoſe underfiandings are. ſo im- 
ple, are alſo of a very weak conſtitution; for they 
cannot Walk long; travelling weakens. and ex- 
Mp them ; and when they run, they pant, and 
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to > fallow its s mother. i in the fields. 95 
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oro bee vvt of breath. The great heat of che ſun⸗ 
recable to chem, as too much moiſture / 
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cold 404 ſnow. They are ſubject to many diſor- | 


ders, the greateſt part of which are contagious ; 
fuperabundavce-: fat ſometimes kills them, and 
always prevents them ehm having young ones. 
They ſuffer a great deal in having young ones, have 
frequent abortions, and ner more e * wy, 
* domeſtic anitnal, | 


| al young lamb is lifted on its | anc | 

the ſame time, milking out the milk, contained in 
the mother's teats; this firſt milk being bad, would 
do much hurt to the lamb ; ſo that it is neceflary. to 


ſtay till the tears are filled again, before it is ſuſſered 
to fuck : they are kept warm, and ate thut up du- 


ring two or three days, with the mother, in order 
that they may know- her. For a few days, in order 
to re-eſtabliſh the ſtrength of the ſheep, ſhe is fed 
with hay, and barley wetted, or bran mixed with a 
little falt; the water ſhe drinks; ſhould be luke-warmy 
with ſome wheat flour, begns, or millet put into it; 
in four or five days ſhe may again be uſed, by de- 
grees, to her common manner of living, and may be 
ut amongſt the others, only obſerving not to take 

er too far, leſt it ſhould overheat her milk: fome- 


time.afrer, when the lamb which ſacks, begins . | 1 


have ſtrength, and to {Kip about, it . be 


